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PREFACE 


In its original form this book was written as a doctoral thesis for 
the Ph.D. degree of die University of London. Since it first 
published' tbe history of intemarional relations has ceased to be an 
account of the exploits and actions of European powers. All the 
world is interested to know the response of Aficican man to Asians 
and Europeans who invaded the East African mainland. This 
book may be said to be concerned with what die black, brown 
and white men of South East Africa may see of their past if they 
look across the ocean. 

This new edition is an enlargement of the study which was 
actually written in 1 93 7 and the ^y part of 1938 before die publi’ 
cation of the kte Professor Couple’s book on the northern 
sector of the coast. At that time ril Africa looked to Europe for 
direction, if not for inspiration, and this work attempted an inroad 
into an unknown field of international politics. It was a pioneer 
effort to show the relation between naval history and the economic 
history of die land and its people, to demonstrate that the colonial 
archives in Lisbon supplement ^e resources of the India Office 
and other dqiartmentid archives in London. The originality of the 
work then lay in the choice of South-East Africa as a fidd cff study 
of intemarional rivalries: a field whidi had been n^leiaed b(> 
cause, in the words of Professor R Robertson, *no om knew 
enough about the history of South-East Africa to be able 16 fudge 
its repercussions on ffie politics and powers of Eurt^ and 
Anorica’.* 

To uneardi historical material of this nature involved searching 
through a variety of sources, many of wfiidh, such as the papers 
on Muscat in the Public Record (^fioe, aj^eared <m first s^ht to 
be wholly unconnected with South-Bitt AMol In addition, it 
was necesauy to delve catefolly into the Fotdgn Oflto piqiets 

Stndkt Sedes, Royd Empiie Soektf , Ldaden, 194a}. 

* li M. Robertion. Tir December 194), «•}. 
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and into the confidential and other documents of the India 
Office (now housed at the Gimmonwealdi Relations Office), the 
British Museum in London and of the Arquipo Histdrico Ultra'- 
marho, then known as Arquivo Histdrico CoJomal, in Lisbon. Mudi 
of this material, some of it still unindexed, particularly the Ad- 
miralty Records, the India Office papers and those in Lisbon, had 
never been csplorcd before. The mass of fiicts discovered— all 
interesting to a rounded picture of South-East African history — 
demanded ruthless restraint in selection. Wherever possible 
spelling has been modernized, but without pretence to consis- 
tency. ‘Mozambique’ which is commonly employed in EngUsh 
has been used in place of ‘Mo9ambique’ the official Portugue 
spelling. 

G>upland’s book. East Africa and its Invaders, was published^ 
1958, and Eric Ax^on’s South-East Africa, 1488-1 j)0, in 194c 
to be followed in i960 by the latter’s Portufftese in South-East 
Africa, idoo-ijoo. But at the time my original study was written 
so little of East Africa’s previous history could be taken for 
granted that the chapter after the introduction had to fill in the 
background from the first Portuguese discoveries of the sea route 
to the East in the fifteenth century. That chapter is no more than 
a r6sum6, much of which has become common knowledge even 
to the non-specialist; its function is to give historical perspective 
to South-East Africa as a tricontinental frontier. For die sake of 
the critical reader it must be added that the real body of the book 
begins with the chapters on the Portuguese possessions and with 
the effect on South-East Africa of Napoleon’s schemes for an 
Indian Ocean empire. 

Investigations and histories there have been in plenty describing 
the possible origin, extent and date of the Southern Rhodesian 
ruins — ^the riddle of the great 21 imbabwe — ^the influence on East 
Afdca of Arab, Persian and Indian contact, and the relations of 
ffiese Muslim powers with each other, with the Bantu and wifh 
Madagascar, Ceylon, Malabar, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
But it is only in recent years diat archaeologists and anthropolo- 
gists, encouraged by the leaders of an awakening Africa, have 
made a concerted move to work together towards an unravelling 
of the story of Africa’s intermittent contacts with Giaeco-R.oinan, 
Arab, Indi a n, Chinese and other historic civilizations during the 
past two thousand years. New discoveries gathered from 
fiteta^, linguistic and archaeological sources are being synthe- 
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sized, difieteaces of emphasis ate being ironed out and new and 
sometimes old hypotheses ate gaining substance. 

Today it still remains true that in the largely unexplored history 
of tropical Afdca no part has been more neglected than the South- 
East Afciaui coast. Cecil Rhodes recognized this neglect of South- 
East African history and, at the time when he was planning his 
great northward march, he commissioned George McCall Theal 
to help fill in the missing three centuries. Tbt 'Riecords of South-East 
Africa was the result This, with all its imperfections, still remains 
one of the principal English works of reference on the subject. 
Except for die publication since i960 of James Duffy’s books — an 
over^ picture of the Portuguese in East and West Africa — and 
P. R. Warhurst’s Anglo-Portuffuse Relations in South Central Africa, 
I Sf o-ip 0 0 — ^there has been litde or no attempt to make an accurate 
detailed study of South-East Afdca in the nineteenth century. 
However, a band of stalwarts are busy filling in the omissions. 
In my bibliography I draw attention to most of these. Many ate 
studies of the northern part of the coast which have helped to 
widen my understanding and perspective of the southern sector. 
Among the most important of these are the studies by Professors 
C. R. Boxer, R. A. Oliver and J. D. Page, and the authors of the 
History of East Africa edited by Oliver and Mathew. 

By Portuguese historians there has been much more investiga- 
tion of South-East African afEairs. Here it need only be noted that 
even the exhaustive studies by General J. J. Teixeira Botelho are 
rapidly being complemented by the valuable work of Alexandre 
Lobato, which puts a new fiux on and even supersedes murih tiiat 
thus far has been accepted by English-writing historians as stan- 
dard history of the region. New information on the procuring wars 
in Zambesia has been supplied by F. G. de Almeida de E9a, and 
on the Bantu peoples and the tribal groupings by A. Rita-Fernera. 
The story of the interior is by no means complete, but the Ei^lish 
reader now has available the admirable translation of die explorer 
Gamitto’s diaries by Ian Gunnison. It still remains true, however, 
that little or no attempt has been made on the part of either English 
or Portuguese writers to relate the nit^teenthroentury history of 
the region to an international and strategic setting. 

My interest in historical researdi I owe to Pressor W. M. 
Macmillan whose tuition and enthusiasm first set me cm the path. 
In {mparing this new volume I have missed the erudite cettidsm 
and skilful guidance of my original stpervisor the late Prerfessm: 

xiii 
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A. P. Newtcm, biit I should like to thank all those who have en- 
coutaged and hel|>ed me. I am indebted to Ptofessot J. S. Marais 
for a careful reading of the manuscript; to Professor Gerald 
Graham for valuable advice and for arranging publication; to Dr. 
Leoi^ Pedro Banha da Silva, late of the Afftma Giral do Ultramar 
for sending me new publications; to my friends Luiz and Susan 
Marques for checking references, sending material, arranging 
mimeographs and many other tiresome details in Lisbon and to 
Luiz for helping me to translate many intricate documents; to Pro- 
fessor I. D. Schapeta for the modem equivalents of names of Aprican 
tribes; to Professors Gervase Mathew and A. Christie for railing 
the first pages of Chapter One; to Judge J. V. Mills for informa- 
tion on the early Chinese connection with East Africa; ta Dr. 
N. R. Bennett and Dr. P. Duignan for copies of their studies on 
American activities on the East African coast and to Dr. A. Tous- 
saint for sending me information from the archives in Mauritius. 
Professor Boxer has drawn my attention to much relevant material. 
Miss Alison Smith was good enough to lend me in manuscript 
relevant chapters from volume I of the History of East Africa then 
in preparation, to give me copies of her own valuable studies on 
the slave trade and to comment on a draft of Chapter Seven. Mr. 
D. P. Abraham generously provided a reference to a most useful 
document in Lisbon and Mr. E. A. Alpers very kindly lent me a 
draff of his informative thesis on The role of the Yao in the develop- 
ment of trade in East-Central Africa, i698~c.i8jo. 

The criticism and advice of Mr. P. G. James and the patience 
and critical reading of drafts and proofs by my husband, Mr. F. A. 
Haight, have been invaluable. I am also deeply indebted to many 
at the Commonwealth Relations Office, the lostitute of Historicsd 
Research, the Public Record Office, rite British Museum, Rhodes 
House and the Bibliotbe^ Pnblique et Universitaire, Geneva, who 
have assisted me to check or to trace material, and to Mile. 
Margrit Richard for her efficient typing of the script. Last, but 
by no means least, I thank my brothers, Mont 6 and Mr. Henry 
Jackson without whose unfitiling encouts^ement and assistance 
this work would never have been dcme. 
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Chapter One 
INTRODUCTORY 

'Neglect of historical ksmledge is to a nation what the loss of memory is 
to a mem' stubbs 

In the twentieth century the Black African has become aware of 
his history and its signMcance in world af^rs. This significance 
i^ the theme of this book whidi recalls the choice whidi geo- 
graphy and history have always presented to South-East Africa — 
the choice between Europe and Asia. 

By outflanking die iron curtain between the Cross and the 
Crescent, drawn across the Mediterranean in the early Middle 
Ages, the Portuguese broke the exclusiveness of Asian contact 
with East Africa and gave European nations that command of 
the oceans which enabled diem to export both Christianity and 
economic techniques to Southern Africa. There was, therefore, a 
two-fold impact of Europe upon Africa— one religious and die 
other material. Thus in a sense, as a consequence of Vasco da 
Gama’s voyage the struggle of the Crusades was revived and 
continued in Southern Africa. At the present time there are those 
who daim that the pressure of the universal religions — Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism— is mote important for the future 
of Africa than die Euro-Asian rivalry for political power. But 
this view may well be modified if a form of Communism obtains 
widespread and deep-rooted hold in Africa. 

The missionary movement in East Africa did not gain momen- 
tum until the mid-nineteenth century. It was then that the first 
abortive eflbtts of die Jesuits and the Dominican friars was suc- 
ceeded by what Coupland so apdy described as a missionary 
invasion of Madagascar and British East Africa. In the period 
under review in ^s study the "Postagatst efbrts aT'cvai^eli- 
xation of Mozambique had died down and what cdonirii^ 
success there had been, di^y in die Zambesi barin, bad 
been obtained by the use of fire-arms and die in^iottation 
of European blo^ and goods. In this, die tegum of dei^est 
penetration, changes in the sod(fl«^;icaI structure o£ die Bimlai 

B I 
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were taking place for which Portuguese activity was mainly 
responsible. 

ibe limits within which the history of Southern Afdca axe 
studied have been too narrowly drawn. Ever since the fifteenth 
century strategy and economics have helped to en:q>hasi2e that to 
divide the coasdine into sections is unmaL South-East Africa, 
bdng a part of the western seaboard of the Indian Oce an, is in- 
extricably linked widi the other parts of that great amphitheatre. 
Occurrentxs in Portuguese territory are closely affected by those 
in Natal, the Transvi^ and the Cape, and also on the coasts to 
the nor&. In the same way, events in the Near, Middle and Far 
East— Egypt and Arabia, India and China— are not without their 
efiects on the South-East African shore. Moreover, Franoe and 
Britein, no less than Muscat and Portugal, were vitally inte^ted 
in tnftintainifig the balance of power in this region. The Fi^di 
islands, lie de France (Mauritius) and Bourbon (Reunion), were 
economically dependent upon East Africa, and British India had 
dose economic ties with that coast. In the mid-nineteenth century 
when a British Consul was appointed to Zanzibar he was requited, 
as an agent of the East India Company, to correspond widi the 
Admiral of the East India command and to keep in contact #idi 
Muscat and the Persian GuE This connection between geography 
and power politics is essential to historical perspective — even 
mote essential since the catchwords of self-determination and 
nationalism spread from Europe to Asia after the First World War 
and then to Africa after the Second World War. But the history 
of the coast was not divisible into sections even before the word 
*fteedom’ or ‘uAuru’ gave some common, and therefore some uni- 
fying, aspiration to foe various peoples and localities of Afdca. 

Great Trek, which is usually considered as affecting only 
foe Boers and British in South Afdca, was also a major event in 
the history of foe Portuguese colony. Poitugal regarded both foe 
^iglifoi and foe Trekker Boers as potent^ dv^ and resisted 
fodr every effort, and incidentally that all Europeans, to obtain 
a foothold either on foe shores or dose to foe undefined fconders 
<Eher colony. Had the Transvaal Boers, before foe building of foe 
railway from Louren^o Marques, succeeded in obtaining territory 
from ^ Portuguese and with it an outfet to dm Ind^ Ocean 
foe wh<de history of Soufoem Afeica mig^ have been different. 
The germ of the Delagoa Bay dii^t^ so inq>ortattt in foe story 
of Sonfo Afdca, is to be found m foe history of the first third of 
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the nineteenth centuty, ’«^ule in the same period the first fiunt 
stirrings tiiat developed ultimately into the ‘scramble’ for Afiica 
may lx discerned. Equally inqtortant are the echoes of liberal 
fervour from revolutionary France -which, however distorted, 
reached South-East Afidca, sometimes by way of the United States 
and Brazil. These resulted in the formation of a heterogeneous 
grouping of Europeans and Swahili whose opinions and political 
aspirations caused them to look towards the New World, par- 
ticularly the future Latin America. 

There is an essential unity in the major problem of tiie relation 
of native to European life wMch originated in the fifteenth- 
century contact of whites and blacks. The Bantu of Cape Colony, 
Natal and the Transvaal were disturbed by the movements of 
Boers and Britons and, moving nortiiward, impinged upon the 
tribes in the territory anciently claimed by Portugal The Portu- 
guese, though they feared Bantu aggression, were forced to con- 
ciliate the chiefs and, excq>t in the Z^ambesi valley, seem to have 
made little attempt to dispossess them. Yet by taking sides or 
initiating tribal wars they succeeded in forcing many Banm to 
participate in the life of &e European community as bondsmen. 
The military and the economic strength of the Portuguese colony 
was founded on the slave trade; hence the long rearguard action 
of tile slave interest in this comer of the globe against the anti- 
slave trade zeal of the British; hence, too, the beginning of tiie 
growth of the barriers of distrust and bate sown by Europeans 
and Asians in their relations with the Bantu. For centuries before 
the arrival of the armed sailing-ship £com Europe, ivory and 
slaves linked East Africa to the greater world from the Mediter- 
ranean to the China Seas. But if first Asia and then Europe en^ 
slaved Africans, a dream picture of East Afdca as a great jewd 
box to restudtam Europe’s fortunes has also enslaved Portugal 
In the twentieth century the name Wasco <k Gama* has become a 
symbol which includes all these fiutors. 

During the first half of the nineteentii century, South-East 
Africa was not of prime in^rutnce in wmid affiirs. Neverthe- 
less, it was by no means isdated from tiie main stream of events, 
and was readied to the attention of Eurc^ean statesmen jm^y 
by dkvek^tments in Europe. I'^qKtieon’s Mediterranean and 
sdiemes, his vain wooit^ and vainer a tte mp ts at tiie 
conquest rtfPmtugal, his Contine^ System* the bai^ximtcy of 
tim En|^ East Inc^ CmiqMuiy tmd conversion of Brhain 

' I,-: ' 
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to the anti-skve trade poliqr were responsible for bringing East 
Afdca into the politick orbit of Europe. It is, therefore, as a 
pendant to European history that die nineteenth-century story of 
South-East Africa can best be understood. This history — of 
Bantu, Asian, Portuguese, Afrikaner and Briton — ^is affected by 
af^urs in Europe as well as on the waters and shores of the Indian 
Ocean, and the correlation of these themes seems an essential 
preliminary to the further detailed examination of the history of 
Southern Africa. 

In this study, the story of the East African coast and its contact 
with the Europeans and Asians, whom the ocean made its neigh- 
bours, covers the period between 1 796 and 185 6 — that is, between 
the outbreak of the French Revolutionary wars and the cot^g 
of Livingstone. South-East Africa is considered in an intdmatibnal 
and strategic setting, as affected by circumstances in the wb- 
continent and by the presence of European powers in its waters. 
The ocean does not isolate Southern Africa but intimately con- 
nects it with councils and statecraft in distant European and Asian 
capitals. 

Reviewed in this light three principal motives on the part of 
Europeans moulded the course of East African history during 
this period. The desire to obtain naval bases wbidi would give 
the possessor a predominant strategic position in the Indian 
Ocean was from the earliest times impelled by a second objective, 
commercial rivalry. The French and English determination to 
hold the lie de France is an outstanding example of this, but 
English activity in Delagoa Bay and Zanzibar and the French 
sdzure of the G}moro Islands and the Madagascar shore also 
illustrate the intensity of commercial rivalry. 

Trade forced the pace of intervention, trade was responsible for 
the first Asian contact wirii East Africa, trade had ^t brought 
Europeans into the Indian Ocean and trade had been the life- 
blood of the Swahili economy and of the Arab, Portuguese and 
Dutch aspires. It was the commercial j)ossib^tie8 of the un- 
eiqpiored interior — ^the potential market provided by the unseen 
consumer— that attracted Indian, Arab, Qiinese, Dutch, French, 
British, American and German merchants and led fiiu^y to the 
penetration cjf the wilderness beyond he coast. The fiict diat 
lawful commerce was a weapon in the lia tid* of the inveterate 
enemy of the slave trade was an added and all-powerful incentive 
for Brkain to ckvelop African trade. 

4 
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Throughout the period, the two dominant fotcxs in British 
colonial politics — ^the influence of powerful evangelical and 
humanitarian ideals and the desire to develop new markets — 
affected the whole coiirse of international relations in South- 
East African waters. Thus at a time when there was the greatest 
reluctance to extend territory, commercial, humanitarian and 
strategic considerations led the British government as early as 
1807 to support plans for the acquisition of Portuguese territory 
in ^st Africa. Though projects of conquest never matured, 
England was committed after that time to an increasing participa- 
tion in South-East African affairs. 

Lastly, when the imperial dreams of European powers cul- 
minated in the later nineteenth century in a race for overseas 
possessions. East Africa was marked out as a region for conflict 
of territorial ambitions. The period under review is only the 
prologue to the drama, but by 1856, Portuguese, Dutch, French, 
British, Americans, Boers and Germans had all made their appear- 
ance on the scene. Livingstone’s great journeys form an epoch in 
East Afric:an history; but by then the stage was set for he first 
act of the play. The scramble for Africa was about to begin. 


J 
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to the anti-slave trade policy wete tesponsible for btin^og East 
Afdca into the political orbit of Europe. It is, therefore, as a 
pendant to European history that the nineteenth-century story of 
South-East Africa can best be understood. This history— of 
Bantu, Asian, Portuguese, Afrikaner and Briton — ^is affected by 
affeirs in Europe as well as on the waters and shores of the Ind i an 
Ocean, and the correlation of these themes seems an essential 
pr eliminar y to the further detailed examination of the history of 
Southern Africa. 

In tibis study, the story of the East African coast and its 
with the Europeans and Asians, whom the ocean made its 
hours, covers the period between 1 796 and 185 6 — ^that is, ^een 

the outbreak of the French Revolutionary wars and the co) ig 
of Livingstone. South-East Africa is considered in an intemati< 
and strategic setting, as affected by circumstances in the sdb- 
continent and by the presence of European powers in its waters. 
The ocean docs not isolate Southern Africa but intimately con- 
nects it with councils and statecraft in distant European and Asian 
capitals. 

Reviewed in this light three principal motives on the part of 
Europeans moulded the course of East African history duriitg 
riiis period. The desire to obtain naval bases which would give 
the possessor a predominant strategic position in the Indian 
Ocean was from the earliest times impelled by a second objective, 
commercial rivalry. The French and English determination to 
hold the tie de France is an outsUuiding exan^le of this, but 
English activity in Delagoa Bay and 2 ^anzibar and the Frendi 
seizure of the Comoro Islands and the Madagascar shore also 
illustrate the intensity of commercial rivalry. 

Trade forced the pace of intervention, trade was responsible for 
the first Asian contact with East Afiica, trade had first brought 
Europeans into the Indian Ocean and trade had been the Me- 
blood of the Swahili economy and of the Arab, Portuguese and 
Dutch empires. It was the commercial possibilities of the un- 
explored interior — ^the potential market provided by the unseen 
consumer — ^that attracted Indian, Arab, Chinese, Dutch, Freadi, 
British, American and German mered^ts and led finally to the 
penetration of the wilderness beyond the coast. Ihe fiuct tiiat 
kwful commerce was a weapon in the hands of the inveterate 
enem3r of the slave trade was an added and all-powerful incentive 
£e» wtain to develop African trade. 
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Throughout the period, the two dominant forces in British 
colonial politics — ^the influence of powerful evangelical and 
humanitarian ideals and the desire to develop new markets — 
afiected riie whole course of international radons in South- 
East African waters. Thus at a time when there was the gc^test 
reluctance to extend territory, commercial, hiunanitarian and 
strategic considerations led the British government as early as 
1807 to support plans for the acquisition of Portuguese territory 
in East Africa. Though projects of conquest never matured, 
England was committed after that time to an increasing participa- 
tion in South-East African aflairs. 

Lastly, when the imperial dreams of European powers cul- 
minated in the later nineteenth century in a race for overseas 
possessions. East Africa was marked out as a region for conflict 
of territorial ambitions. The period under review is only the 
prologue to the drama, but by 1856, Portuguese, Dutch, French, 
British, Americans, Boers and Germans had all made their appear- 
ance on die scene. Livingstone’s great journeys form an epoch in 
East African history; but by riien the stage was set for die first 
act of the play. The scramble for Africa was about to begin. 



Qiapter Two 

THE PLACE OF SOUTH-EAST AFRICA IN 
OCEAN STRATEGY 


[I] 

A TRI-CONTINENTAL FRONTIER 

Until a little more than a century and a half ago, the East coa^t of 
Afri ca for nearly two hundred years had been enveloped in a 
haze of obscurity and had been disregarded in the greater part of 
Europe. As late as 1812, a visiting ship-surgeon could truthfully 
fwmaflc that ‘the obscurity in which the whole of the Eastern 
coast is involved is not only a blot upon our knowledge, but 
literally a blank in geography’.' This eclipse of East Africa ffom 
European eyes during the seventeenth and eighteendi centuries 
is all the mote interesting since that coast for centuries had been an 
area of commercial and cultural contact between East and West. 

The first Europeans to readi South-East Africa by sea from the 
south were under foe command of Vasco da Gama at foe end 
of foe fifteenth century. On his funous first voyage to foe Indian 
spice marts, da Gama touched at what is now foe Kilimane, or 
(^elimane* River, Mozambique and Mombasa. There foe Portu- 
guese first met the civilization of foe East, for foat long Eastern 
seaboard had been a frontier of interests between Asia and 
Mediterranean Europe. 

B^ore foe Christian era, foe existence of gold in bwer Abys- 
fofia was wdL known to foe various seafiuing peoples, sudi as foe 
Phomkians and Carthaginians, who traced in foe Indian Ocean. 
Research on what has been described as ‘foe Graeco-Roman 
oploitation* of the Indkn markets and of foe East coast of 
Africa is still incmnplete. But it is known foat Gmeco-Rotoan 

' Mot, Vffv ^ Emttm toast of j^riea ,,,mi k tk *NbKf 

ot Kilin«ae. 
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ships weie seat down the Red Sea in search of ivory and spices and 
that ki certain ports on the Somali and Tanzania coasts and 
pechaps in the huna group of islands off the Kenya coast, if not 
in Zanzibar, ffiey h^ an ‘emporium* or *ff»^ commercial 
organization and regular custom dues*. Their voyages of ex-‘ 
ploitation are believed to have resulted from the discovery, 
attributed to a certain Hippalus (according to a Greek com- 
merdal handbook, the Peripbu of the Etytbreem Sea), in the first 
century a.d., of the regularity of the monsoons in the Indian seas 
and their use to hold a direct course to India.* Certainly by the 
dose of the fourth century, if not much earlier, it was known that 
by sailing south it was possible to reach Prason which is believed 
to be Cape Ddgado. But, if Europe*s contact with East Africa 
has been long that of Asia goes back even farther. Long before 
the time of the Periplus littoral peoples of the Middle East and 
^uth-East Asia had made use of the monsoon winds to trade 
‘between the China Seas and the Roman Orient.* 

Coins of many kinds, Hellenistic of about the second century 
B.C., Roman, Parthian of die first and second century, Sassanian, 
Byzantine, Umayyad, Abbasid, Mamluk and Chinese, together 
with those minted in the East African towns,* have been fotmd 
along that coast. Some of these resemble coins from India; and 
as b^thew reminds us among them may be strays, ‘but certdnly 
not all*. Glass beads of Roman and eastern manufactore have 
also been imearthed. In 19; 5 Sir Mortimer Wheder, after a brief 
stay in Tanganyika, said, *1 have never m my life seen so much 
broken china as I have seen in the past fortnight along the coast 
here and the Kilwa Islands; literally, fragments of Chinese porce- 
lain by the shovd full ... In fact I think it fur to say riiat so far 
as die Middle Ages ate concerned from the tmth cmtury onwards 
the buried history of Tanganyika is written in Chinese porcelain.*'* 

> I, 94-8. Judge J. V. Mills has diswn iny attcntioa to G. F. Houtanl: 

■/InA Seefatp^ (Fdncetoo, 1951), S4-8, aocotding to whldi die date of Hi|>palua 
*caa haadljr be pat later tfaw 90 a.c.’; Hippalus disoorered how to make die 'roach 
bat swdf postage from die soutb of ^ Sea to the Malabar coast tritlk tbe aoodi- 

'vest momoon; die Pmpkit tff tit Etytbrum See trat written 'aroaod auo. 50-do*, 
t A. Qiritde, *An obsam Fasn^ from die Petwlus* (rqiitktted from the BtJMa, 
Stieti tf Orkakd md Stmiu, 1957. XlX/a), 548; A. Toossamt, JFiMnr di 

/’OMaas frajiM (]hxis, X9di), 55-88. 

» Ij'seemattGeearil^ ‘Scene Recent Artfraeolc^icalWorit on the TangaiqdlcaCoatd, 
"Mat, vd, LVm, July 1958, X09. 

4 flaw. 34 S^iteibaber 1955. Fctt a lise<MQiiDeae veies fimnd on die Sett oMSt, 

' 7', . ■ V ’ 
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Whether Qiiflese ships visited that shore before the fifteenth 
century is unlikely. Even though the Emperors of Qiina sent 
emisstudes to A&ica, it is generally accepted that it was only 
between 1405 and 1435, breakup of the Mongol Empire 

and when Islam in Persia closed the trade route between China 
and Europe, that the Emperor of China, desirous of overseas 
trade and prestige, dispatched a series of enormous naval e3q>edi- 
tions westwards. They reached Ormuz, Aden and the Afidcan 
coast at Malindi, Brava and Mogadishu.* Until then the mafirimn 
trade between Africa and China was transacted by merchants 
from the Middle East, India and South-East Asia and was carried 
m bottoms from those regions. From time to time lese 
traders may have taken passage in these ships, but on the whole 
the trade was conducted by the traditional middlemen of 1 the 
Indian Ocean — ^Arabs, Persians and Indians. This seems to be as 
true when the first definite information conreming Africa app^s 
in the Yu-yang-tsa tsu (written by a Chinese scholar who died in 
A.D. 863) as in the thirteenth century when the foreign seaborne 
trade of China reached its highest peak.* Thus since the dawn of 
maritime history Asians had been the carriers of the merchandise 
of the East across the Indian Ocean. At one stage the Arabs not 
(mly monopolized the seaborne traffic but in southern In dia a^e 
said to have distributed the merchandise to the consumers on 
land.* It was inevitable, therefore, that the first dominating 
foreign influence in East Africa came from Asia and not from 
Europe. 

Nature herself helped to initiate this Afro- Asian relationship. 
The first Afro-Asian contact was based on trade. In history as in 
life, development is a slow evolutionary process and not accord- 
ing to any fixed pattern. To over-systematize this early Afro- 
Asian contact would be a mistake. It found its most reliable allies 
in die Equatorial currents and the monsoon winds, those 
‘sovereign monarchs’ of the Indian Ocean which still today are 
tdied upon by Asian craft to take merdiant navigators from the 


« Duyvenda^ C&mm’/ Diseumy of AJriea (Loodon, <*949), 13-3*. Determined to 
increase Chtoete tea power the Yung-Lo en^teror, third of Ae Ming dynasty, sent 
as fttaa East Afiaca in 1417-19 and i4ai-s, cf. HJEM., I, lai. 

•DaywodA, iS-sS; Hirth and RockhiU, Cbm JthKua (St. Petersburg, 1911), 
pi, 61^ and 130. quoted by J. V. MiUs, ‘Notes on Eady Chineae Voyages’, 
Jtm^^ AtRiffalAataieStckty (London, Apdl 1951}. 

S, WMtevay, K* BJm of Portnetm Pomor in LnSa, 1497-1 jjo (London, 
h 
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Atabian and Malabat G>a8ts and the Qiina Seas to Bast Africa 
and to being fhem home again. Ships bound from India, avail 
themselves of the Notth-East monsoon which from October to 
Aptil blows from the Sea of Japan across the Tropic of Cancer to 
the Equator and the East coast of Afdca. Homeward-bound 
vessels are generally believed to have used the South-West 
monsoon which from May to October dominates the same area 
and brings the fiiir weather season to the Mozambique chaniKL* 
There are those who hold that Arab craft depended exclusively on 
the North-East Monsoon and that it was Hippalus who found 
that with the heavier European ships the South-West monsoon 
could be used.* It was pro^bly the prevailing winds and equa- 
torial currents which, early in the Christian era, brought the 
Malagasy-speaking people from Indonesia to Mada^scar. 
Thence they could easily reach the Comoro Islands and the 
mainland. Traces of their influence have been found deep in the 
interior and it is believed not impossible that Indonesian traders 
first explored river trade routes ^t led towards what has since 
become the Rhodesian goldfield.* In 1940 and 1948 Alan Villiers 
graphically described his voyages in Arab craft along the ancient 
seaways of the Indian Ocean.'* 

Afro- Asian contacts found a most helpful stimulant towards 
peaceful evolution, when in the late fourth and early fifth centuries 
die dominance of Persian sea power and the economic develop- 
ment of the empire of Axum eclipsed direct Graeco-Roman 
trade with East Africa. By 643 the Sassanian Empire was de- 
stroyed by the Muslim. By the eighth century the trade of Axum 
and its coastal lands had dso been lost to Iskun.* Until the ninth 

< There are several important excqptions which render navigation uncertain at 
various times of the year. The North-East monsoon commences at the north of the 
Moseambique channel in November and at the south in December. Bet w een ^e 
monsoons is an intermediate period during which neither can be relied upon; the 
Red Sea^ Persian Gulf and Straits of Malacca are ezen^ from monsoon effects; 
between Cape Corientes and Madagascar, southeriy winds blow throughout the 
year. This simplified description of the monsoons is baaed on information contained 
in Horsburgh*s Imlia Dincimy^ 185Z edn. (efi particularly, I, iv, 209); cf. aiao 
Mok., 47, de Silva to Meneaes da Costa, Ibo, 2 June 1798. 

* W. Kirk, TJbe North-Bast Mmsmm and som aspects of African History (paper to the 
Third Conference on History and Archaeolc^, S^cn^ of Orient fnd Afidcan 
Studies, London, July t96x). 

•HBA», I, no. 

^ Alan Villto, JCaiw of Sim&ad (London, 1940), 21; *Saffing with Sindbad^s Sons* 
(Natkmai Gea^afmai Mediae, XG[V, 5^ November 1948, 675}. 

^ HJStAfp 99 * 
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oetttuty llie Lulian Ckean, '«dth ibe occasic»id exc^tbn a £ev 
daxing caq^cMm, was dosed to die West. Across die Meditser- 
raaeaa two hostile worlds, the Cross and die Crescent; &ced 
each odio:. Europe’s knowledge of East Africa &ded and tbri; 
coast b«3ume an integral part of Islam and c^ the medieval Asian 
trading drcoit. ‘Saracen’s weapons and c h ai n mail may have 
been ^ steel whidi successive craftsmen had mined in South- 
East Afdca, forged in South-Western India and fishioned in 
Persia and Arabia.’ > 

In the twelfth century with the revival of commerce between 
the West and East Mediterranean, and in the next century /when 
the great Islamic states were developing as Indian Ocean powers, 
the products of East Africa shared in the rapidly expanding 
market of Western Europe. This is vouched for by the firstWold 
coins to be struck at the London Mint, in the thirteenth cenmry, 
which have been found by assay to be of African gold.^ the 
late fourteenth century when European demand for pepper, 
spices and luxury goods had brought a climax of prosperity to 
the Indian Ocean, the trade of East Africa was directed first 
towards Egypt and Venice and secondly towards die Persian 
Gtilf, India and China. 

Ihus by the time of da Gama’s arrival, long contact with Asia 
had given the whole East African coast an oriental cultural 
flavour. Along that seaboard were great walled commercial 
cities, palaces, stone houses and domed mosques. Between diese 
lay a great number of coastal villages where life was compara- 
tively crude and simple.^ The larger Arab-African settlements 
were outposts of eastern elegance and material culture and had 
long since been described by merchants in the markets of 
Damascus and Alexandria. Marco Polo had refmed to them in 
the accounts of his travels. Nevertheless, at the cultural centre of 
Mogwiishu and pardculaxly at the weal^y commercial entrq>6tt 
of Kilwa and Mombasa, the reality fiu: surpassed even what the 
early Portuguese navigators expected. Each house was a veritable 
fort oS. stone and mortar. Women, dad in fine sillr garments and 
cotton’ feom Cambaia, wore many jewels, Sofda gtfld and 
silver ear-di^, bangles and bracelets.* Qothes were kept in 
* Bn !1 Dfrridioa, 04 / Bjdiscttmd (London, 1919). 144. 

^Dmi$ BarioM, edited by longirotdi Demei (Hekluyt Society, Seiiw 
Vamia Gama, I4f7^$ (London, 1848), 19-40. 
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elegant btass-bom^ diests and dcnneatic slaves caxded ekMy 
diased Atab or Indian brass mia vndi pktes and bowls from 
Chma.1 If fhis is not an idealiaaticui or ocaggetation, tVMsw «be 
Portuguese dream of East Africa as an eztennon and inte^nl 
part of the wealdi of the East must have seemed very mal. 

From time to time in their history the stronger towns domi- 
nated or influenced their neighbours. Although Kilwa’s signifi- 
cance in the western Indhm Ocean trade was never comparable 
to tbe part played by the Muslim-controlled entrepdt of Malacca 
in die Far East, from the twelfth century onwards Kilwa was 
master of die East African coastal trade from Pemba to SofUa. 
There are those who believe that a network of overland trade 
‘contacts’ provided links with the remote interior — ^to the gold- 
bearing area in Rhodesia and perhaps even to West Africa and 
the Ms^ Empire.* Others hold that there was no overland route 
and that the contact with Sofala was purely maritime.* In the four- 
teenth century Kilwa ruled Mafia Islands and possibly Tongoni 
on the mainland near Tanga. But Kilwa never gained power over 
the coastal ddes to the north, where Mombasa and Malindi could 
control the coastal traffic towards the Red Sea and Kilwa’s trade 
with the Persian Gulf and India. Moreover, Zanzibar was indepen- 
dent and hostile, and in the fifteenth century possessed its own 
mint By then the Sofrla trade was possibly at its height But Kilwa, 
tom by domestic strife, was on the dedine, while other trading 
dries — ^Pate, Malindi and Mombasa — ^were rising to power.* 

By the sixteenth century the people of the Swahili (X}ast — also 
known as Azania or the land of Zanj — ^were a racial amalgam. 
Culture was predominantly Arabic and nominally Islamic, in- 
fluenced from South Arabia, Western India, Persia and peihaps 
some other Arian countries. To the Portuguese these coastal 
folk were all Moors*^ term used to describe all frdlowers of 
Islam from Morocco to Malacca irrespecdve of colour or sect 

« KRA., 1 , 166. 

* 112, iz7« For a descr^oa of die gold and ivory drawn horn Sofida 

and sold at Kllwa» tee Alacandxe I^bttOi A ExpmtM^ Foritiffim m dr 

1499^1 (Lisbon, 19^), 27» 24, 6$, 1B5, )a9~92. 

* Alpers, th$ mk 9 f the Ym m tk ^ trait M East-Oatral 169$*^ 

iE5o(in]|mblld)ed thesis. University m London, 296(6); Chapter L ^ 

^ Ffeeniaii*<9tenviUe, dt., xo6. Barbosa, Tks^pim^h$(^atiirfBaiiAfika 
and MtMarh in of in Six$mtk CnOmy (Lontlon, 1B66X ^ Ax^idkig to 

Barboaa, Qi^ba (or Kilwa), at time of da Gmm^ vm die woddiiest town and 
dnitdbat^ the froin Xmn&aat to MoaaiiiblOBe; see also Aaeison, Soni^ 

Baft ^499^1990 (London, 1940)^ 72. * Tie Boik of Dmne Barhsa, xv« 

it 



The Pim of Soutb-East Afriea k Oeum Strakgf 

Hiie word Swahili was never used by the Portugoese, aldioaghi 
at the time of their arrival the region of Swahili ^ture wems to 
have extended northward at least to Kismayu, in the present 
Somalia and southward to So&k in what is now Portuguese East 
Afidca. More than that, for centuries a pervasive Islamic influence 
seems to have followed the commercial network set up £tom the 
coastal cities.< 

In the absence of any unifying factor neither inland up the 
H^unbesi '^^ey nor on the coast was commercial or political 
cohesion anyt^g but transitory. At no time were the £cag- 
mented tribal units welded into anything approximating an ^st 
Afcican nation. But on the coast, after the fourteenth cen^^, 
the Islamic religion and Swahili language must have givm a 
semblance of unity. Until the arrival of the Portuguese, Sws^^ 
supremacy as &r south as Softia was unchallenged and they, me 
Anbs of Oman and the communities of Indian traders in some\« 
the towns, maintained constant intercourse with the other shores 
of the Indian Ocean. 

The sources of prosperity of the small olig ar chic Swahili 
island cities were, on the one hand, trade with inner Africa and, 
on the other, the ocean which served as a great highway for ships 
and men. Using a variety of currency— b^ds, Maidive cowries,* 
rolls of doth and coins some of which were minted in E»t 
Afiica — ^the various groups of island and harbour states traded 
with the Bantu in the interior. To the Indian Ocean world East 
Africa supplied ivory, slaves, gold from alluvial deposits in the 
hinterland of present-day Mozambique and Rhodesia, copper, 
iron and such interesting sidelines as myrrh, frankincense, 
ydlow sandalwood, aloes, thick tortoise-sheU, rl^oceros horn, 
leopard skins, not to mention occasional ostriches, girafles, 
zebras and even, according to authorities on China’s trade with 
East AAica, items described as dragon’s saliva (ambergris) and 
dragon’s blood (the exudation of a leguminous tree) from the 
Smnali coast.* 

There ate many references to Zsta] slaves on die shores of the 
Mediterranean and in the Far East. In Mesopotantia ‘black warrior 

’ an execdbe in combined use of Pottueucsciccotds 

and otal tiadition’, n/* (1961), 211. 

* latlie Qindi cennuy the Chola kingdom ftom Sootb-W«st lai£a had n>O T> wd 
ko hiildivc M a nda, and in die ioutteenth centuty the use cowries fiom 

idaiida had ^Msd aaosa the A£rican continent, I, no. 

t Dujrreodak, 22-4, 50. 
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slaves* from East A&ica tevolted in 696. Sassanlan kings ptdbably 
bought slaves from East A£cica.> Tbat slaves had hem exported 
£com the Zanj countries prior to die ninth century is further 
voudied for by the threat to the Caliphate in Southern Iraq by 
Zanj slaves from 869 to 88}.* This Zanj revolt, some believe, 
depreciated slaves as a commodity. Nevertheless, most of the 
w^thy in Canton in the twelfth century possessed Negro slaves, 
and it seems that there was a steadily increasing slave traffic from 
East Africa.* However, East Africa’s most important basis of 
wealth was ivory, which was in constant demand both in India 
and China. High officials attended court in ivory palanquins. 
Nor did the use of such luxuries cease in Swahili AiEdca after the 
coming of the Portuguese. In seventeendi-century Pate, it is said, 
the nobles used silver ladders to climb into ivory beds. By die 
eighteenth century Lamu had evolved its own intricate style in 
wood carving and in many coloured textiles,^ interesting re- 
minders that the advent of the Portuguese did not at once spell 
ruin for everybody in East Africa.® 

The arrival of Vasco da Gama’s ship heralded the triunqih of 
Christian Europe’s two hundred-year dream of outflanking the 
infidel’s Egyptian base. For years Portuguese explorers had 
sought in vain the mythical Christian ally Prester John. The 
irruption of Portugal into the Indian Ocean meant d^t in part 
Europe’s aim had been accomplished. The Mohammedan could 
be assailed from the rear. The riches of Africa and the East would 
be delivered from their tributary burden and the exclusiveness of 
the Afco-Asian contact broken. 


w 

PART OF A EUROPEAN OCEANIC EMPIRE 

For Asia and for Europe the epoch initiated by Vasco da Gama 
has been shown to mark a turning-point in history.* Hencefordi 
European seapower was to decide die destiny of the Indian Ocean 
and the peoples on its shores. In East Africa, the destruction and 
the bru^ cruelty employed by die Portugqi^ 10 achk^ dietr 

‘ I, lox. * Fieerain-GxenviUe, op dt, 108. 

* I, loS; cL (Iso Duyvendak, 14. * Iibtliev, vd. LVI, 19$^ 65. 

> For ot!h^ erUeDce, c& Boxer and Axevedo, Fort Jum M PaiopoM b$ Mam- 
hasa OLomioa, i960), 18-19, and paiticnlady 44-5. 

* FaniUcar, Mo mi VtOtm Do mi m ma (London, 195)), ttUmg. 
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immediate piupose vm not solely lesponsible £at tbe ikc^oe 
and die bte^ mi) of Swahili prosperity tliete is (bul:^ tiiietfaa: 
the Pottugimse saddng and attack (m iOltm and Mombasa weie 
]^«meditated.i To the’ Portuguese and to dl thdx Christian con* 
tenpoiaries the (q>portunity to captuxe the tidies of the East 
was also a idigious ctusade— tlw countetpatt of the Islamic 
Dar>al*Ihud>. But it is a fact that ctudty was deliberately adopted 
by Portugal as a teixotirdng policy and because, as Batros reminds 
08 , the Portuguese considemd that ‘Christians have no duties’ 
towards ‘Moors and Gentiles’.* The sort of precedent sot by 
Vasco da Gama when he primed with gunpowder and 6^ a 
ship loaded with 380 Mecca pilgrims, men, women and childmi, 
was too often followed.* It was never tiiought necessary to do^d 
such atrodties. On the contrary, in an age when cruelty Was 
regarded as strength, Portuguese chronidets delibetately e^- 
getated ‘not to exdte pity but to invest’ the ‘hero with fmh 
glories’.* This attitude was directed not only against Islam as 
some would have us believe. The Portuguese view of the Dutch 
Calvinists was eiqitessed by Codho de Barbuda in 1624: ‘The 
Hollanders ate merely good gunners, and ate otherwise fit for 
nothing save to be burnt as desperate heretics.’ * 

Spurted on by religious aeal, driven by fanaticism to cut, by an 
out*fianking attack, at the root of Islam and its monopoly of the 
spice-trade, tiie fire-armed Portuguese, despite their compara- 
tively small numbers, soon overpowered the Swahili dries. In 
this they were aided by a number of &ctors. Political and com- 
mercial jealousies kept the various Swahili dty-states divided 
and quarrelling; friction and fcom time to time savage warfiue 
between them and the Bantu of the interior facilitated Portuguese 
conquest and aided the retention of Portuguese dominion. 
Moreover, tiie great Mohammedan powers of Turkey, Eg3q>t 
and P»8ia were at variance, and although the Persians made 
8c»ne attenqyt to assist their oo-religiooists in Hindustan those on 
the shctfes of Africa wete given no assistance. By 1505 merciless 
sacking had established Portuguese control of the Swahili coast; 
Kilwa, Mcanbasa and Brava were iSsttoyed and pillaged; 

* 1, 154. 

■» Bmoi, Joio dt Couto, Diogo de» Ditmks, t 4 ipols, xTyS^a, i, 6. x, quoted bf 
S. Whtoeway, si* 

« Aaadsoo, op. dt., 4 Whiteir«y« as* 

« Bqnr, Toftuguae tnd Dutch Gdoalil xd4x-xd6i\ s» Jxdy» 

195ft 9. 
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Itttted Mombtsa and coosequeot fciendd^ fot 
Portugal saved her and mudb of her old coltore survived; at 
Moaa^dque, Zanzibar, I'eitiba, the Bajun islands of Fate and 
Faza, and also at first at Sofida timely subi^sion avoided disaster. * 
conquest of East Afidca was only one <^isode in die story 
of Portugal’s cqiansion diroughout the Indhui Ocean. Mada- 
gascar and Abyssinia, the lie de France and Ceylon were visited 
not without a toll of bloodshed and death. Socotra, Ormuz, Diu, 
Goa, Malacca and Cochin were taken, while diplomatic relations 
with Persia were set on foot. In 1 500, only two years after Vasco 
da Gama first rounded the Cape, King Emmanuel of Portugal 
assumed the tide ‘Lord of the Gmquest, Navigation, and Comr 
merce of India, Ethiopia, Arabia and Persia’,* a title in whidi is 
implicit the Pormguese view that tiiese coasts were an integt^ 
part of greater India. The whole new Portuguese Empire in die 
East from the Cape of Good Hope to Japan was known as die 
Estado da India. From 1510 the capital of Portuguese India was 
fixed at an obviously central point — Goa, and was administered 
by a Viceroy or Governor. 

By 1^09 military control of the coast south of Cape Delgado 
was complete. A few small coastguard vessels, forts in the principal 
cities and stem repression sufficed to hold the Swahili population 
in subjection. In IJ05 Sofitia was regarded as the chief port of 
call , and a fort and seven houses were erected for die fimtor or 
akaida mor and his garrison. But the Sofida harbour was shallow 
and many shoals impeded navigation so that in 1 507 Mozambique 
became the port where vessels called on didr way to and from 
Europe.* By 15 la all the prominent bays on die coast of Africa 
had been named.^ After i5}8 Mozambique was made the seat of 
government for the whole coast and the existing great fortress of 
San Sebastian was commenced.* By then Portu^ had acquired 
a chain of possessions extending along the coasts of West uid 
East Africa, Persia, Malabar, Ceylon, Indo-Qiina and die Maliqr 
Atdiipelago. 

Nowhere, however, did the Portuguese a^ire to mote than 

* Walker, A ISt/aiy if Seatb AJritm (London, 1918), 17-18; Jolautop, A IfiWWt 

of ibtCaimiisaioiiifAfrk«l!yAMiaEim^::tsi&tiAi^xif!l^, Azdaoo, op dt, 

5* MT Mjf., Bossr ai^ Aaeve^, 17. 

* Bccatige, Af"u» itAAafmtffa (Wadii»d, 1929), 20. 

* Aniaoot op. tit., 82-$, 9S. 

* HiaiL Tit Turtatfmt k Sm^ Afi^ (Loadoo, 1896), 114. 

* CMMS. (CamWdge, t96j}> VlIlC 92: TlMti, op. ck, 288. 
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coastal OMiqaests. Theixs 'was emphatically aa oocaa empite. The 
Indian Ocean and its coast formed the gteat an^hiiheatte in 
which ms played out the dtsunatic rise and &11 of Pottngtiese 
dominion in rite East. In the centte lay the coasts of India widi 
Goa as the emporium into which flowed ‘the wealth of Ormuz 
and of Ind* — spices, silks and other textiles and riches of the East. 
On the East, Malacca and the Spice Islands led on to the countri^ 

South and South-East Asia, Qiina and the Pacific, while on 
the West were the posts guarding the Red Sea, Arabia and Persia 
and the fortresses on the East Coast of Afiica, controlling the 
fiibled gold trade and affording security to die homeward »ute. 
Although the Swahili coast has been described as a ‘backwateri 
in so fiir as the Estado da India was concerned,’ it was an essmtial 
keystone in the edifice of Portuguese imperial power ip the I^t. 

‘During the Middle Ages no voyage could bring in sUch dear 
profit as the one to Sofiila.’* Whether that prosperity ever Held 
sufficient profit for both Europeans and Swahili is doubtful.^ 
Certainly East Africa’s wealth proved largely ephemeraL From 
the beginning the royal revenue from Sofala seems to have been 
insuflicient to cover the expenditure of the fortress and the 
factory.* But the plunder seized from Arab and Swahili traders was 
in itself no unimportant ptize.^ More than that, the coast’s 
strategic position made it a vital link in a line of oceanic com- 
munication between East and the West — an essential base in a 
far-flung chain of posts to control the commerce, from Brazil to 
China, of three continents and three oceans. 

The magnificent conception of empire here outlined was 
carried out and established by Afonso d’ Albuquerque and 
Francisco d’ Almeida, justly acdalmed ihe architects and builders 
of their country’s Eastern Empire. Almeida was sent out as 
Viceroy of the Indies in 1505 •with very extensive powers. He 
could not have been responsible for the formulation of Portuguese 
policy* any more than King Emmanuel, tlu Fortunate, who 
signed his instructions; both were heirs to a tradition and to die 
spirit of an age of Portuguese maritime ^'venture inaugurated by 
Prince Henry the Navigator.* Almeida concentrated the whole 
naval and military force of die kingdom on die maintenance of 

• Bont and Azevedo, 17. * ILBui,, I, jij. > HMA., tj J. 

*,Qn'diJip(dfitcompaieAxel«on,op.dt., 108*14, and Akoadie Ldfatto, op. cit., 

nHs** 

* Aadnn, op. 6a. * Buiikkat, 14, 
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n a ri ti m e supteoaacy and opposed every attempt to establish a 
land empire. 'l.et all your force be on the sea, because if we 
should not be powerful at sea, everjrthing will at cmce be against 
us.’* Portugal, he cldmed, could not afford to become involved 
in the afiairs of the land, for he feared that to maintain both armies 
and fleets would be too great a strain on her manpower. His 
additions to Portuguese territory were, therefore, confined to 
the capture of the Arab seaports of Kilwa and Mombasa during 
his outward passage.* He seems to have been acting under the 
realization that these centres of Muslim hostility so closely flanked 
the sea route between Europe and Asia where it skirted the 
African coastline that they cotfld be a permanent threat to 
Portuguese power.* But so ruthlessly and thoroughly did he break 
Swahili power on the coast before he passed on to India that 
hencefoiih Portugal was supreme in those waters. Portuguese 
power, however, could not be wholly secure so long as it was 
open to external attack. Almeida’s greatest claim to fame, there- 
fore, tests on his memorable naval victory over the forces of the 
Sultan of Egypt at Diu in 1 509.* Though fought in Indian waters 
this battle was an event of considerable importance in the history 
of Africa for it established Portugal’s complete command of the 
Indian Ocean for a century. 

While Almeida effected the King’s purpose in African waters 
and thus set the western side of the stage, Albuquerque executed 
the rest of the grandiose strategical scheme. The rule of the 
Indian Ocean consolidated by Albuquerque has no precise 
parallel in history. He completed the Portuguese control of the 
three sea gates to the Indim Ocean and the Arabian Sea — ^the 
straits o£ Ormuz, Bab-el-Mandeb and Malacca* — ^for, although he 
failed to take Aden, he and his successors watched the entrance 
to the straits with their cruisers. These sea fortresses acted both as 
centres of trade and strategic bases for controlling the traffic of 
the Indian Ocean.* By closing the trade through the two western 
straits,, the Portuguese diverted the maritime trade with Europe 
to the s» route round die Gipe of Good Hope which conse- 
quently acquired new significance.’ A whole oceanic area was in 

< Ftettage. *5. * Ptettage, 14-5 ; Ste^iens, (Oxford, T89S), $9. 

> Ballard, Ridm ef tb$ Imtim Otun (Londo n , 1927), 68. 

* CJUBJE., Vm, 89. * Fteatage, 28-9, 48-)o, 59, 60. 

* Steffocna, 64, xijattq. 

* Afox Aimei^ met hia death at HaldB Bay a poaafole project for a watering atadon 
them was abandoned, cf. ArdUcm, cp. dt., X17. 
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idiis WKf svd^ected to conttol fcom die sttoi^ pc&itt atooad it, 
<xf tdddi tbm fiuttess towos on die Afdcaa seaboaxd^So&b, 
Moaaunbiqoe end Mcanbasar-^kyed an essential pact Thxongh- 
ont die whole of the shct^th century the power which Portug^ 
widded £tom the twelve ddes and twcnty-ditee fortress towns of 
her ocean eocpire, for defence and control of trade during the 
absence of the fleet, suffered no rivalry. The commerce of the 
East became as much a monopoly of Portugal as it had previously 
been of the men of Asia. But the Portuguese were soon to realize 
diat supremacy at sea was not enough to supplant Arab-S\rahili 
infiimnce on the East African coast. Nor was die great acW^^^ 
ment of Portugal accomplished without Arab opposition. 

The Swahili-Arabs determined to save their bigh standard of 
living. From the first they refused the imposition of the exclunve, 
i^gressive Portuguese trade system which forbad to klam the 
coastal trade in any commodity that had value at Sofela. The 
men of the Indian Ocean had certain very definite advantages 
over the European newcomers. They were acclimatized. They 
still had some wealth and above all they had their skill and their 
boats. They were superb pilots and knew every creek and hazard 
on the long dangerous East Afeican coastline. 

They could not prevent the Portuguese traders and mission- 
aries in the Zambesi region from taking over their fidrs as well as 
tiieir more important trading centres at Sena and Tete on the right 
or Tonga bank some i6o and 360 miles respectively from the sea. 
These became the most important of the Portuguese towns in the 
Rios de Sena which was the only area where eflective Portuguese 
dominion extended more than 10 miles into the interior. 

The Portuguese, imbued with the dual purpose of serving God 
and extracting v^th, wherever possible emulated Swahili 
methods and took tides in the quarrels of the local tribes. To 
secure allegiance a system used by the Swahili and based on Bantu 
custom was inaugutated whereby, in rtinm for gifts and ‘prot«> 
tion’, the chieft paid tribute in kind. It became incumbent upon 
foe Gqttain of Mozambique to send a fij^ payment or pma (an 
Ainltic wt»d) c& dofo and beads to the head Monomotapar— 
Mweo<i Mnispa, foe official name of the chief of %e Karanj^ a 
Shorn tribe— to ensum the fteedom of traders and their goods.’ 
Sptbe <£ foe diiefs were bsptized an^ won made to ^xmtise to 
eapotttage Christianity. 

* IiOfaativeik dt, iij. 
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The P(«tugiiese in the Rivets o£ Sens (l^ended upew tihe river 
as thSr only open highway to tite ontnde world. And here the 
Arabs saw their opportunity. Relying upem sporadic A£dcan co- 
opetati(»i, merdiandise was diverted from S<^da to Argoche 
(or Angoxa) and the other small ports of die 2^ambe8i delta. 
As round the badly guarded ports of Mombasa, Malindi and 
Fate, goods were smuggled up unknown creeks and rivers into 
the interior. To starve out the Portuguese and to cut their 
established trade routes in the country around Sofrla, dissen- 
sions between the Bantu chiefs were promoted, while sdong the 
coast a naval blockade was instituted to support the commercial 
■wax in the interior. At one stage conditions became so bad that 
the Portuguese in SofiUa were forced to appeal to Lisbon.* 

The Europeans soon found themselves hemmed in and en- 
meshed in bartiets. Nature created them. Man strengthened them 
and everywhere added his own banders of mistrust and misunder- 
standing. Each year, particularly in March and April, the Zambesi 
flooded and fertilized its banks. The malarial mosquito thrived 
and in the summer season the Portuguese paid their deadly toll. 
Addnl to malaria, plague, smallpox and measles frequently took 
their tribute. As if disease and death were not enough, the flow 
of trade between the ports and the passage of men between die 
fever-stricken coastal belt and the high plateau land of the 
interior were impeded or barred by hostility, resentment and 
jealousies. 

Death, contraband and intrigue were not the only blights hat 
diteatened to make Portuguese power in East African watos 
untenable and helped to bring poverty and instability to life in the 
Swahili cityrstates. In the late. 1 5 80s a cannibal tribe known as the 
Zimba came from what is now Tanzania. Today said to be the 
core of the Maravi nation, the Zimba have sometmws been 
identified with the Zulu, the Masai and die cannibal Jaga.^ 
Having destroyed Sena and Tete m nuOt one band, reckoned at 
about five diousand moi, moved along the coast *killlng and 
' eai^ every living dung. Men, Women, Qhfldren, Dogs, Gus, 
Rats, flakes, Limds, sparing nothing . . .’. Oppoate Kilwa 
they not only destroyed evaydiing but {oocepded to kilUmd (it is 

■ Labptto^ op. 5*, 75, pS, toi uj-xT, 169-70, sxi^xa, 586; ianboQ, 

op.:eitk, 149 , 1 ) 4 , Chiqptet XVQtjMafiii. 

* lUte^ Pw t riw , t . . . (Lidwfi, 19)8), 6) if uf.; Bom 
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alleged by die joutoal of an eyewitoess) to eat some three tboosaod 
inhabitaots.* Only a few decades pterioosly they had devastated 
the old kiiigdom of the G)ago.* No primitive society possessed 
the resources to tide them over a period of drought and dunine, 
and whenever the tribes exhausted the fertility of one region they 
moved further afield. The bloody destruction of life and of the 
trade routes into the interior by the Zimba was followed in the 
nordi by the Muzungullos (Mosungalos) and the Galla. Kilwa 
and Mombasa had hardly regained their composure when they 
suffered a second Zimba onslaught (i 5 85-9).3 Pockets of Swahili, 
notably those in Malindi, because they hated or feared their nugh- 
bours more than the Portuguese, remained loyal to Portu^ 
while among the independent African chiefs considerable preq^e 
was acquired by individual Portuguese. Among the best known of 
these was the criminal, or de^edado, Antonio Fernandes who 
carried out remarkable journeys into the interior, won the good- 
will of Mwene Mutapa and other chiefs, and made valuable 
suggestions for canalizing the gold trade and for countering con- 
traband and intrigue.'^ To combat Swahili hostility, the Portuguese 
began to recruit and employ Arabs and Swahili as merchants to 
sell their goods.^ 

Zealous missionaries came out to minister to the spiritual wjel- 
fiire of the Afidcans. Among the more celebrated names are those 
of St. Francis Xavier, who spent six months preaching and assist- 
ing in the hospital at Mozambique (i $41-2), Gon9alo da Silveira 
(1561) and Francesco Barreto (1569). None of these, however, 
was acquainted with Bantu custom which allows no member of a 
tribe to disagree with what is said by honoured guests and 
requires that everyone professes agreement with whatever is 
stated. Though hundreds were bapti^ they generally proved to 
be nominal believers only. The apparent success of Silveira and 
Barreto was short-lived and their e:q>editions ended in death 

* H.Eui., I, ijB. 

* Madicv. Man, op dt, 67; Boxer and Azeredo, xj; Coiqduid, Eof/ Africa and 
its Imiadirt, (Oxford >9J8) 60; Straodes, Die Portagfrsuaifit . . .(Berlin, 1899), 152-4. 
» Boxer and Aaevedo. 19. J. S. Kirkman, Tb* ArS City a/ Gtdi (Oxford, 1954), 
75, aotea: ‘The eaatenunoat aecdon of the Teita, a tribe Uving about a huod^ 
laaea feoDa the coaat and peaking a language a aao date d wMiKinyika, iaatttled on 
a ridge known aa Sagala a^ li called Msgala: this name may have aome connexion 
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from fiunine, disease ot murder. In tibe next century when Jc^ 
da G>sta went up the Zambesi to Sena he stated ^there was not a 
single native who was a true Christian’ and 'usually thtir only 
connection with the Church was when a priest poured water over 
dbeir heads’. > 

Meanwhile at sea the attempt of the Turk, Mir Ali Bey (or 
Bek) in 1586 and 1588 to take over all the Swahili towns, except 
Malindi, from Mogadishu to Kilwa was cut short by Portuguese 
power.^ But in the Persian Gulf and off the coast of Mi^bar 
there were other attempts to overthrow the Portuguese. Although 
both the Mameluke rulers of Egypt and the Ottoman rulers of 
Turkey were occupied in their war against Shia Persia, they did 
make some fleeting attempts to recapture the use of African imd 
Indian timber (1585-6 and i588-92).3 In Goa the friendship of 
the Hindu Empire seems to have been of considerable value to 
the continuance of Portugal’s authority 'after the first fifty years 
of her appearance in Indian waters’.* 

Thus on land and on sea the monopoly of Portuguese power in 
the Indian Ocean suffered attack and even degeneration. But 
Portugal’s tenacity of purpose never faltered and was never 
defeated, for the country was enslaved by a vision of grandeur. 
In that dream, even in the centuries of disintegration that fol- 
lowed, East Africa had an essential role and no unfavourable 
reports from that region were credited. Lisbon believed that if 
the Portuguese could complete their penetration of the interior, 
the Rivers of Sena would become the 'Rivers of gold’. In those 
provinces, so extensive, rich and fertile, a new empire would be 
bom which would make the king of Portugal the 'lord of die 
world’.* Was it not thence that King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba had obtained their tidies ? 

To fnaintain Portugal’s ocean empire and to fulfill Lisbon’s 
dreams, in the first period of conquest Portuguese communica- 
tions across a vast oceanic area — ^where not only men but the 
clhnate and the seas were hostile— were constandy kept open, 
replenished and reinforced by armada upon armada. Although die 
crews were by no means always first-rate and the wastage of life 
from disease and shipwreck was enormous, this remarkable 

’ Axdbon, in StwflhEast Africa^ (Johaiioesbuxg^ X90. 

During the ei^teenth century missionary entoiprise abandoned. 

* BoMorand ax-a. * Besoer and Aaevedo« ao. 
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otganwational sduoranent, whidi even by tweotieth-oaatocy 
stimdasds stands out as one of the q>odb«n]alciQg landmarks irf 
histacy, vm acco£D|>lished. 
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RETURN TO OBSCURITT 

The Portuguese Indian Empire was one of the greatest gains of 
Spain in 1 5 8o, and the Dutch in their struggle wi& Spain naturally 
attacked this, her most vital asset, and thus destroyed the sourdb of 
her wealth. The overthrow by ^ Dutch in the first half crflthe 
seventeenth century of the monopoly of Indian Ocean power 
built up by Portu^ is one of the ^st-known aspects of me 
history of the pericxl. But little attention, usually, is paid to ^ 
fitct t^t in the beginning of the struggle Dutch activity in Eset 
Afidcan waters was an essential part of their military schemes ; for 
although they destroyed Portuguese power in die East, the im- 
portance of the East African coast as die western key to the 
control of the Indian Ocean could not be ignored. 

Almost the first military acdon of the Dutch was directed 
against die East Afdcan ports of their tradidonal rival and enemy. 
In i6oi, two years before the blockade of Goa, two Netherland’s 
pinnaces appeared off Sofitla.i In 1604 and again in 1607^ and 
1608) Mozambique was unsuccessfully attacked and this even 
though the Portuguese India Armada had gone to the help of 
Mala^. In Mozambique, it was fi»ted that the French were 
building vessels in HoUand to sail to Madagascar, and from that 
island would pass to the Portuguese mainland and the empire of 
the Moncmotapa. In 1603 and 1604 two En^sh vessels which 
visited Pemba and one wMch called at Lamu were *soon sent on 
didr way*, and in 1608 actual hostilities were rescBcted to against 
the Auaum and the Union.* Despite this show of bravado 
PoMgnese power was already on the declineand their hold north 
of Cape Delgado was soon to be lost 
hi 1609 the Dutch wrung &om Philip Ht of Spain fibe teo^ni- 
' tioo cff tbm dght to trade in the East Indies.* Rumours of mote 
* lawiioa, i 4 » 0 -i 79 », ij. 

* ofi. cit, U2-1); Aselsoa, op. dt., j 6 «/ «ry. 
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attacks itom the Dutth contaiuied in 1619 and i6zi. Xn 1622 tke 
Pottaguese widi difficulty btoke an Anglo-Dutoh WnrlraA- o£ 
dtt Moaantbique coast and Mozambique was reinfotoed.’ 
Feverish plans were made for restoring Quelimane and the for* 
tress of Sofala, and for winning the fidendship of Afdcan chiefs 
against Portugal’s enemies from ’Europe.* Meanwhile, the loss of 
Portugal’s Eastern possessions had deprived her of dte wealth 
necessary to equip fleets to recover them. Portugal was domned 
from the moment her Eastern Empire was lost But an empty 
treasury, crisis in the Persian Gulf and difficulties in Ceylon in 
1651, and even Spanish domination, were not enough to break 
the Portuguese monopoly of pourer in East African waters down 
to the middle of the seventeenth century. In 1636 Goa found the 
means to equip an armada to restore order in Mombasa when a 
Portuguese prot6g6 Jeronimo Chingulia (better known as Yusuf- 
bin-Hasan) was deposed.* Mozambique was protected and 
Portuguese prestige in the Bajun islands re-established. The fiict 
that Philip m recognized the importance of Mozambique as a 
calling station for his fleets and armies on the way to the Eist< 
may pardy have accounted for Portugal’s tenacity of possession. 
For, by ^s time a change in the sea routes to the East had 
robbed the East African coast of some of its importance. 

The Dutch abandoned the route along the Mozambique 
channel, or inner passage, and steered south-east of Madagascar. 
This outer route was known to the Portuguese, and in 1394 a 
book embodying Portuguese maritime ptacdce recomntended 
that it be follow^ when contrary winds and dangerous currmts 
make navigation in the Mozambique channel hazardous.* The 
island fortress continued to serve as the prindpal port of call, and 
in spite of the tdianged route the importance of Mozambique was 
not lost. A Frmchman, visiting Goa in 1608-10, observed that 
‘Mo9ambique is a place of great importance to the King of Stain 
both from the advantage which he derives from it and also be- 
cause it is very useful to his diflerent colonies and navigation. It 
is an island, a fortress and a port very suitable for ships whidi go 
frcHtn Pmtugal to Goa to shdter after they pass the Cape o£ Go^ 

• Aadton, tfoo^j^oo, 61-7. 
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ifloief and Atevedo, 34, 38. 
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... we can say that it saves as a sentinel and ^elta to tibe 
enttance df India.*' 

The Dutdt weie detensmed to control this sentinel to the gate- 
vny of their Eastern Empire. Though not on the main route to 
the Spice Islands, they envied its fiunous legendary gold resources 
and, pahaps like the Portuguese before them, they realized that 
to maintain Batavia a victory in Mozambique or Malacca was 
necessary to safeguard the route to the spiceries. In 1641 they 
captured Malacca, but a ten years truce between Portugal and the 
Nethalands saved East Africa from an attack by sea. Eleven years 
lata the Dutch secured the western entrance to the Indian (Jcean 
by occupying the Gipe of Good Hope and thus acquired not only 
a refitting station for their ships but also an excellent stramgic 
base. Portugal had lost ha position as chief European powa in 
Southern Africa. But the continued importance that the Net^- 
lands attached to Mozambique is apparent from the attack they 
launched in i66z. Again the Dutch failed to displace the Portu- 
guese from East Africa.* 

Whetha the rivalry in the Eastern seas had a part in inspiring 
ihe Portuguese to throw off the Spanish yoke it is impossible to 
say. In 1668 the war against Spain whi(^ had dragged on for 
twenty-eight years was successfully concluded, while in 1648 
Portugal managed to reconqua Angola* and six years later 
was taken from the Dutch. But the nation was exhausted by the 
efforts it had put forth and the chief sources of wealth in the East 
were for cva lost to the Dutch and the English. The peasantry 
in the southern provinces of the mothaland had become degraded 
and Portugal sank into a languor which affected ha dependencies 
overseas. The wars had reduced the Portuguese Navy, and in 
1648, to make things worse, a hurricane destroyed or drove ashore 
all the shipping on which Goa depended for its very existence. 
The ona great and much envied prestige of Portuguese Indiamen 
had &llen so low that a contemporary remarked in 1650 ‘not one 
Portugal ship of three returns safe fcom that voyage, whilst not 
one in ten of the Hollanders eva miscandes, the doubling of the 
c£ Bonna Esperanza being only dangerous at some seasons 
in the year, whidi season they neva avoid (by their own con- 
so unwise men, or so ill marinas ate Aey, noj betta to 
|;bow to time their vopge or trim their shi^*. In that very year 

i . . . « USat Orimtau, iM~n, Fut II, Qmptac 17, 
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<iie galleon Nte(are Vent and pot into Angola, thinTcing it was 
already in the Indian Ocean, for such was its pilot’s ineptitude'. 
Owing to tile high wastage from disease, Portuguese tiiips in the 
Indian Ocean and the China Sea, particularly on the return 
voyages, were forced to use an even higher proportion of Asian 
and Afdcan seamen tiian their Dutch and English contem* 
poraries.’’ 

On the East African mainland, although some of the Swahili 
settlements still seem to have been relatively prosperous,* 
deterioration and decay were growing everywhere. To make 
things worse, a great upsurge of the Galla, as far as Kilip Creek 
north of Mombasa, ravaged the Islamic settlements and drove 
whole peoples before them.* These in turn probably displaced 
other peoples, like the tribe the Portuguese named Muzungullos, 
identi^ble as the Nyika,* who appear to have had their centre in 
the Teita hills. 

Farther south the ‘Rivers of Gold’ were rapidly becoming ‘the 
Rivers of Tears’. By the middle of the seventeenth century many 
chiefs were complaining about the rapacity and cupidity of tiie 
Portuguese, and the Monomotapa was de^ly concerned about 
the detribalization of his people.* Significantly enough, the Asian 
immigrant community was no more welcome. When the chief 
Changamire was invited by the Monomotapa to e3q>el the 
Portuguese he proceeded to kill not only the Europeans but the 
Asians as well. At the £ur of Dambarare all the Indians and 
Portuguese were killed, including two friars who were flayed 
and their skins displayed at the head of the army as proof of 
Changamire’s power. In 1695 he swooped down on the fiiir of 
Macequece in Manica and an attack on Sena seemed imminent 
when his death saved the dty.* In other parts of the country 
conditions were no better. 

On the coast facing Mozambique, the Portuguese controlled 
an area of no more than two leagues square and did not date 
penetrate the land between Mozambique and the Zambesi 


* Bout, ‘The Cmeiim da India, 1650-1710’ {Maritm't Mimr, vol. 46/1, Fdbniaty 
i960), 55-6, 

* B(»ef and Aaevedo, 44-5, 55. 
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lUyet. Hett the iadigeiKms Maku» had come tmdct ^ 

tion o£ the kingdom of Ma»vi who also controlled the Bo«mOj 
the peotdc most feared at Quelimanc, where the four diatci^ 
Por^^ houses were ever fearful and ready to withstand a 

Bororo attack.* 

The progressive decline among the PortuguMC inhabitants and 
soldiers affected the ports, which dwindled in importance a^ 
population. At the port of Moaambique— ‘the cornerstone rf the 
CcmquesP— where biUous and malarial fevers a« stdl end<^ 
ships su&rcd from much more than dimatic troubles. 
The harbour, which had been easily accessible to me smwe^ 
‘more manoeuvrable and better captained vess«Js of the satetoth 
century, presented difficulties to the larger galleons “d “ 
Ac seventeenA’.* More than that, despite Ae efforts of the ^ 
of St John of God,* Acte was, it seems, a complete lackfof 
medical attention, as Ae funds allotted to Ae hospital w«e quite 
inadequate.* Drinking water had to be brought tom Ac nor- 
land, and m any event was insufficient to cope wiA aowded 
Inffiamen for weeks on end’. All of whiA probably helps to 
explain Ae high deaA rate, especially among vmtots, which m 
1608 reaAed six hunAed in a few weeks.* But Aat was not iffi. 
When Ae galleon S. Bento was wrecked m 1645, boats fuU jot 
residents from Mozambique Island flocked to Ae scene not to 
aid Ae ship-wrecked but to plunder Ae vessd’. In Aat same year. 
Ae Viceroy of Goa recommended that ‘vessels at route from 
Portugal to India should be prohibited from calling at Mozam- 
bique at all’, because of ‘ Ae hazards of Ae bar and Ae malign^cy 
of Ae island and its inhabitants’. A year later the Governor kept 
vesseU waiting three days in Ae road brfore 
‘He refused to supply food, or to admit Ae siA to ^osp^ 
tiiat tiic royal funds did not permit of such charity. 
Ships’ crews were ‘reduced to begging outside Ae AurAw, 
unA Ae monsoon permitted Ae survivors to sail on to India . 

I f jwtft wonder Aat a derical visitor in 1691 was moved to com- 
ment: ‘Mosaffibique is not so repulsive js it is painted, but the 

* 4 — »«»« ■ itee-jjee, ij j ; Changamite wu a watrioc eWef of the Rowi c f 

am*. At die end of die aeventeea* century ‘he became the patamwot 
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PiMtiigiuse whli ihek oonaqnscence and gluttony fill the 
places.’ > 

The reffnmtot of ifiyz and 167$ 'warned outward-bound India- 
men that ‘they 'were to call at Mc^Eambique Island only in case of 
unavoidable necessity*. Odier instructions for the India -Toyage 
went so for as to add that, if food or water was needed after round- 
ing the Cape, ships were to put in for fresh supplies at St. Augus- 
tine’s Bay in south Mackgascar, at Zanzibar or one of the other 
islands off the Swahili coast. ‘If the Cape was rounded before 
the end of July, .they were to take the “inner course’’ through 
the Mozambique channel, but after that date they must take the 
“outer course’’ east of Madagascar.’ ^ In practice, the island 
Mozambique continued to be used particularly when sh 4 >s lost 
the tail of the South-West monsoon for Goa. But the East 
African towns ceased to be regular ports of call tn routt to the 
East. 

It was at this time when the loss of sea power and the superior 
attractions of Brazil had reduced the East Afidcan coast to this 
sorry state, that the Omani Arabs took advantage of Portugal’s 
weakness to recapture Muscat, to harass the Portuguese coastal 
to'wns and finall y to capture Fort Jesus and Mombasa. 

With the foil of Muscat (1630) — ^the bastion of Portuguese 
power in the Middle East— the Omani Arabs in response to 
appeals from dieir co-religionists on the Swahili coast sacked 
Zanzibar; while many other East African coastal towns threw off 
dieir Portuguese allegiance. In 1660 Pate, Faza and nine other 
towns nil welcomed a small Arab raiding party.’ But the Omani 
were too folly occupied nearer home to attempt mote than 
sporadic raids upon the towns claimed by Portugal on the 
Malabar coast and in East Africa. Fortunately, too, for Portc^ial, 
Dutch power had been weakened by the 'wars against Spain, and 
bodi English and the Frendi regarded Asia as a richer field 
for trade and conquest than the uninviting Afr i c a n coast, where 
g<^ dust and ivory were an inadequate reuraud for the dangers 
involved. Thus it 'was left to the Asians to resume the contest 
'With Portugal for ascendency in East Africa. 

In 1670 Arabs from Muscat attacked MoziMdlfiqoey but the 

* BiOwr, ‘The Candza da India, 1650-17)0' (MerNwr*/ hUm*’, vid. 46, Fdmutty 
*Sa|liW,ibid. 

* di^|h, see Batac and Azeredo, 4T'''6i, 74-9; Aad to on , //ae-r/M, i5S~53< 
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Pottugoe^ dcove them off. In 1694 the Swahili in Pemba a^led 
in the aid of the Omani at a time when Pate seemed to be ptepat- 
ing a combined offensive with Muscat against Mondjasa.* A 
Portuguese punitive expedition reduced Pemba to obedience and 
expel^ the Arab intruders, but within the year the Omani with- 
out opposition occupied the island. 

Then began the siege of Mombasa — ^‘one of the most remark- 
able sieges in history*.^ The siege lasted from March 1696 until 
Decembtt 1698. Both the Omani and the Portuguese tried un- 
successfully to obtain as allies the Bantu Nyika on the main^cL 
So long as the Portuguese supplied them with cotton textiles the 
Nyika smuggled in fresh provisions at night. But their allegiuce 
wavered according to whichever side appeared to be winning. 
The Queen of Zanribar, on the other hand, sent sup^es nom 
1696 and continued to do so for ‘as long as the siege lastM*. 
But most of her help was intercepted by the Arabs. Finally tney 
sacked her own dty of Zanzibar, she anci the inhabitants escaping 
into the bush. 

After tile ftil of Mombasa, the Swahili islands and coastal 
towns successively acknowledged the suzerainty of Oman. But 
the Omani’s power in most places was only nominal and not 
popular. Certainly Arab opposition as a political force no longer 
counted in the gold-bearing regions around So&la. 

Thirty years later, in 1724, the Sultan of Kilwa applied to 
Mozambique to rid him of the Arab intrudets,^ and at the request 
and witii he help of the ‘Great* Swahili Sultan of Pate the whole 
coast once again submitted to the Portuguese who re-established 
fiurtors in some of the former trading centres such as Zanzibar. 
But the misbdiaviout of the tactless Portuguese Governor of 
Mombasa antagonized the Nyika and the Swahili townspeople 
who again called in help from Muscat. In April 1729 most of the 
Portuguese in Monhasa outside Fort Jesus and also in Pemba, 
Mafia and Zanzibar were kiUed. At Pate the pro-Arab party fired 
a part oi the town, but again the Swahili Sultan’s loyalty saved the 
Portuguese Governor who finally decided to obtain help from 
Goa. Ihree months later Fort Jesus was evacuated by the Portu- 
guese. In January 1730 an armada of five ships ficom Goa arrived 
at Pate, but on hearing that Fort Jesus had capitulated and that 
Arab reinfotcenients had arrived in Mombasa they made no 

* Bont and Annedo, )7. 

Ajuhoa, iite-t;99, ijj auj. 
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serious effort to aM>petate with the still strong pro-Portuguese 
party, and arriving at Mozambique they finally dedded to refit in 
Goa before attempting to reconquer Mombasa. Their ’navigation 
was badly managed’ and the whole expedition ended in disaster. 
Trouble in Western India, with the growing power of the Mara- 
tha, did not permit another effort on die part of Goa. 

Thus, in effect, by 1730 the coast north of Gipe Delgado was 
lost to Portugal. Had the Portuguese been in a stronger position 
this could have been avoided, for the Swahili intermittendy 
continued to appeal to them for help against Omani oppression. 
In 1745 Mozambique reported to Goa that, because of dvil war 
in Oman, some of the ptindpal peats on the coast — ^Pate, Malindi, 
Pemba, Zanzibar, Mafia and Kilwa — ^virtually recognized die 
Portuguese as their legitimate overlords. In 1759 Sultan of 
Kilwa assured die Governor of Mozambique of his fdendship 
and reported that Mombasa and Pate were at war with Oman. 
In 1765 he complained again of Omani oppression, but the 
Portuguese were too weak to take advantage of his invitadon to 
return.' An ill-organized attempt by the Governor of Mozam- 
bique in 1769 ended in failure,^ while in 1780 another Portuguese 
expedidon to Mombasa likewise proved abordve.^ 

Thus in the mid-dghteenth century the coastline and most of 
the islands north of Cape Ddgado were under the sway of the 
Imam of Muscat. This soverdgn, whose name was unfiimiliar 
to European ears, ruled die rich, commerdal town of Muscat 
near the entrance to the Persian Gulf and *Omon [w] and other 
provings of Arabia’.^ At one time or another he was also in 
possession of Ormuz, Gombroon, part or the whole of die island 
of Kishm and other territories on die Persian coast which he held 
‘in form and by sufferance from die Persian government’. * 
On the East African coast the Imam left the mainland rulers in 
possession of their authority, but exacted most of their revenue. 
Soldiers from Muscat garrisoned the fortresses at Kilwa and 
2 ^anzibar, and even in Portuguese territory at the Bay of Tungi 
die Imam had a customs house. The predominant influence of die 
Imam along the desert and tropical shores from Cape Guardafui 

* 1. 15^7* 

* Bour and Aaeri^, 8}. 

* I, IJ7. For fiudiet details on Mondsasa, dL Quptet Sk/i. 

*FdQr.<8. 

* LO.R., Bombay P. 6c S. Prac., Range 38), yoL 9, 8a85, Warden to Wainvdgbt 
and Stn^ BoaJbay Cntle, 7 S^tembBr 18^ 
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lo die ooidttm Iknits of Porti^uese tetritocy has been o(»&- 
pated by a Pottoguese historian to that o£ Porti^al itsdf in an 
eatlier m.' The fa^y puates of Oman so dominat^ all the ttade 
cootes of the Indian Ocean that even Dutch and English met- 
c h a ntm e n learned to dtead the sight of thnn. The tidiest and 
largest centce of the Imam's colonial commerce and power was 
at die island of Zanaibar.* 

The Crown of Portugal retained the coast from Cape Ddgado 
in the north to Delagoa Bay in the south — a vast area larger than 
France and Portugal together — ^which is our main concern in this 
study. The coastline stretches for some i,6oo miles and is (»n- 
sidetably longer than that of the sister province of Angola, 

With the partition of East Afidca between a European and\an 
Asian power that coast beoune much more than a frontier m- 
tween Europe and Asia. East Africa was henceforth a meetmg 
ground for West and East. The struggle evoked by the Portu- 
guese resulted in religious, economic, social and political fusions 
which ripened SwahHi culture and the spirit which animates it. 
The Portuguese contribution to this amalgam was small. 'Alto- 
gether some sixty words of Swahili have a Portuguese origin.* 
Of greater importance was the introduction of certain crops and 
ttees,^ while Portuguese heroism has left its mark on SwahjU 
literature and bullfighting still fiourishes in Pemba. ‘Qmsidering 
how few Portuguese there were in this region* north of Cape 
Delgado 'the wonder is that the traces of their stay lasted as long 
as t^ did’.* 

Against this, in the opinion of at least one authority, 'the Arabs 
were antagonized by ^e insolent effironteries and the barbaric 
cruelties that characterized European dealings with them*;* 'the 
hatted of the whole of Islam was aroused by the Portuguese in- 
justices and barbarities*;* and in so fu as the Africans were ctm- 
cemed 'a surge of common feeling overcame the tribesmen’s 
seose of infisiority in arms, and the Portuguese reduced in 
nundiets and without leadership were defeated piecemeal*.^ On 
the other hand, other authorities beliese th^ die defects of 
Portuguese nde 'were certainly no worse than that of the Omani*,* 


* Bocd^, Butmt mSm a EttatitHca iu PtrOmV* nbramtr (Uiboa, 

Syi SM, Sulim (jf Muuat QjiaSoB, >819), >9. 
t<7-8. ♦ BoMraadAamdo, S^-J. ' * Axdtoia,Smli-Emj^'(a, tit. 
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and tiuit \idiea die Swahili welcomed Omani intenrentkm to dd 
diemselves of the Pottogaese duy found *that die Omani wece 
no U»s gtasping and oppressive*.* It has been emphasiaed that 
the Portuguese, Ul^ the Arabs and Swahili before them, lived 
alternately at peace and at war with the tribes and that the loyalty 
of foe East coast to Portuguese rule could hardly have lasted as 
long as it did if some Swa]^ ‘had not been on terms of sincere 
fdendship and understanding with some at least of their Portu- 
guese contemporaries*. ‘The scarlet thread of battle, murder and 
sudden death which runs through so much of Swahili history was 
equally if not more in evidence before and after foe Portuguese 
period than it was during that particular time of troubles.*^ 

Certainly if foe Portuguese hdped to create barriers of mistrust 
and hatred of foe Europeans, which in Africa are matched only 
by nature*s barriers, foe Indius and foe Arabs, as we shall see 
elsewhere, did foe same for foe Asian. The fruits of that bitter- 
ness and hostility have taken over four hundred years to ripen 
and are being reaped only in foe twentieth century. But foe miracle 
is that for all those hundreds of years the fortunes of Bantu, 
Swahili and Asian became closely interwoven with that of the 
Portuguese and form an important experiment in co-existence. 

Neither for foe coastal folk nor for foe people of foe interior did 
this contact with Europe presage an immediate or intimate under- 
standing of foe many facets of European civilization. The wealth 
of foe East was foe main objective of foe competing European 
power;. . French and English traders representing their East 
India companies had become acute rivals for power in India and 
the waters East of foe Cape, and until foe nineteenth century foe 
East African mainland received none of Europe*s attention, for it 
ceased to be on the direct sailing routes of tte world. 

The previous naval importance of the Mozambique coast had, 
by the mid-eighteenth century, passed to foe lie de France — 
later to be known as Mauritius. The &e de France lay asttide foe 
ronte whidi inevitably became foe main tcafoc-way from foe 
Cape to Bombay, Ceylon and the Coromandel coast* Excqpt 
during foe foir season the Mozambique channd^is domiaated by 

* HAA., J, I j6-7. 

* Bomt aad Aaevedo, 86. 
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t^t and vamUe winds ;> access to its shoal*endangefed potts 
was d^iciilt. Not only was the mainland coast disease-stricken 
ai^ stagnant but it lad never been surveyed, and Fottuguese 
navigarional tradition of the ‘inner passage’ had been lost In 
1728 the Portuguese flagship for the reconquest of Mombasa 
was furnished with Dutch charts of the Indian Ocean for want of 
accurate Portuguese charts.* The result was that only in the 
Atlantic Ocean did the new comets to the East follow in the early 
tracks plied by the Portuguese. The route lay via Madeira.* 
Thence, by means of the North-East Trade, the Equator was 
crossed at about 20° West longitude and, once the tedious passage 
ritrough rite equatorial calms was over, the ships made theii way 
south-westward almost to the coast of Btaail. This was necusary 
in order to pick up the westerly winds by means of which mey 
‘ran down their easting’ to the Cape. Sometimes they overshot 
their mark and had to beat back with the aid of the Agulhas 
Current.* 

After die middle of the eighteenth century some English ships 
called at Rio de Janeiro, while nearly all Portuguese navigators 
continued to touch there. Even though by 1655 Portuguese 
Indiamen could covet the voyage from Lisbon to Goa — known as 
the Carreira da India — ^without a stop in five or six months and 
Portugal made strenuous eflbtts to prevent Indiamen from calling 
at the Brazilian ports, instructions were increasingly disregarded.* 
Thus Brazil was always closely linked with Portugal’s Indian 
Ocean Empire and, in dispatching men or allotting supplies, the 
home government had to try and strike a balance between the 
needs of Brazil, India and East Africa. This link between Portu- 
guese East Africa and Brazil gained a special importance in later 
years. 

Once in the Indian Ocean a number of routes were possible. 
The two main ones were described in the nineteenth century by 
Horsburgh as follows: 

The route by the Mozambique channel is more direct than any other 

for ships bound to Bombay, Ceylon or rite Coromandel coast when 

‘ Fot details, see Honbutg^ 1 , 148-96. 

* Boaat, ‘tlM Cateita da India’, 44. 

* It was oastomacy at least in die early years for Portngoese ships tp call at Cape 
VeadelftdteCaaBgiia Rivet. 

of the retem route, cf P.R.O., F.O. 6}/}9, No. ly, Sttangiotd to 
Gaaeing, Rio, 14 S^tamber liaS. 
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liie Soolisi-Weft taoaaooa picvails on tho«e coutt, fotitpiedoinin- 
ates in the Mo»uabique duumel at the same time. Th» toute u 
senenily ptefewed in time of peace, but in wat-nme navi- 
have adopted the passage to the Eastwa^ of Mada^scu 
?hete they am ^t so Uable to Ught winds nor to M m with shoab 
at in the inner passage. The passage outside Madagas^, 
the distance is gieater. may by these adv^m^ be made u quic^ 
as the other and instances have occurred of ships separatmg to the 
Eastward of the Oipe, some adopting the inner passage and others 
the outer passage, the latter arriving first at Bombay.* 

By the end of the eighteenth century when the Fr^A hrere 
committed to an imperialist policy in the East, the lie de Fr^cc, 
with its large commodious port at Pott Louis, serv^ as a ba^ m 
East African waters. Its value for this purpose may si^ed up 
in the words of certain French officers; ‘As Gib^t« is the key 
to ffie Mediterranean, the Frtodi consider the He de France as 

the key to the Indian Ocean. * . , j wn. 

Especially in war-time Mozambique became isolated. When 
they TOuld not call at the He de France, ships preferred to caU at 
the navigationally safer port of Johanna in the Comoro Islands s 
which lay only slightly westward of the direct midrchannd route. 
Inevitably however, as we shall see, the story of the He de Fraqce 
leads back to East Africa. But for neatly two hundred ycars-- 
from the time when Portugal fcU under the domination of Spain 
and Muscat ousted die Portuguese north of Cape Delgado unto 
the end of the eighteenth century— the East coast of Africa, which 
at the beginning of the sixteenffi century had formed so important 
a in a prosperous Portuguese Empire, was forgotten^ by 
Europe and relapsed into that ‘profound state of obscotity* in 
which it was found by Vasco da Gama.* But experience alwap 
fruit. Europe and Asia had met in Afiica and had glimpsed, 
if not its potentialities, at least some of its many personalities. 

trutihs wete implicit in that meeting. The creation^ of a 
Portuguese Empire in the Indian Ocean for a time diminished 

1 voL 15 J (EX Series <i). 403. “ 
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Ad ».*9 oommetdal influenoe in Bast Afidccn 'waten, but oartaMf 
did flot tepiace it and in later 3reax8 ibe Portugoese became de< 
pendent upon Asian co-operation. Ibe new Empire did noote 
dian renew Europe’s ancient if forgotten contact with East 
Afdca. Because of it the Swahili coast once again became an East- 
West frontier and found a niche in world a&irs. In an age of sea 
power, no nation aiming at dominion in Asia could permanently 
ignore it. 



Chapter Three 

THE PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS 


[X] 

THE COLONY AND ITS DEFENCES 

Gibbon wrote, ‘In political institutions are the embodied exAeri- 
ences of a race.’ Never was this truth more clearly ex^plffied 
than in Portugal and her East African colony during the eMy 
years of the nineteenth century. Just as the prosperity of the East 
African coast had once reflected the heyday of Asia, the territory 
claimed by the Portuguese now mirrored and echoed the state of 
Portugal. The power which had once made Lisbon the dep6t of 
Asiatic treasure and the emporium of Eastern trade had declined 
to comparative msignificance. The kings and nobles and their life 
of almost Eastern pomp had squandered the wealth of the state 
as well as their own. Financial corruption, endemic even in the 
later parliamentary system, was rife in every department of state, 
while only the British alliance saved the country and its colonies 
from the threatening designs of France and Spain. 

The limits of territory claimed by Portugal in 1800 were still 
marked by Cape Delgado in the north and Delagoa Bay in the 
south, while the inland boundaries were much the same as at the 
end of the seventeenth century. It should be observed, however, 
that the exact limits had never been defined. Since the sixteenth 
century, vague ideas of frontiers had been handed down to map- 
and chart-makers, without alteration. The interior was almost as 
unes^lored as in the days of Almeida. This lack of definition 
caused acute controversy between England and Portugal in later 
years.* 


On its separation from India in 17 j a, file colony of Mozambique 
was divided into five administrative districts or captaiheies— 
* Cif» Six* 



TAe Co/m}! and its Dtftn^s 

Gipe Delgado, Mozambique, Rivets of (Rios de) Sena, So&la 
and Inhsimbane. At die head of each district there was a head 
captain (capitSo mor).^ 

Giptaindes were granted by the King of Portugal as a favour, 
reward or dowry to deserving noblemen, their widows or 
daughters who married an approved suitor. An award could take 
years, even decades, to arrange as there was generally a long wait- 
ing list for the office. To Imow ‘the tight person’ was usually 
si;^cient to secure the post. Many of those who received the 
awards never took office, preferring to sell the favour, sometimes 
by public auction in Goa, to the highest bidder. In return for a 
monopoly of some trading rights and for the freedom to use his 
captaincy for his own benefit, die captain paid the treasury 
through the royal factor at Mozambique an annual money fee for 
his three years lease of office and had certain financial obligadons 
within his district.* His functions were administradve, oailitary, 
commercial and sometimes judicial. The head of a fortress or 
fictory {feitoria) was usually known as the feitor — a factor in the 
employ of a commercial establishment. Giptains were expected 
to have certain qualities and in the beginning were usually men 
of character. The Governor-General {(Zapitao or Gmmador Geral) 
resided at Mozambique, the capital from which the whole colony 
was governed and still takes its name. 

At the height of her power Portugal never had sufficient re- 
sources nor people to setde East Africa even had the climate been 
favourable. The Portuguese came to East Africa for purposes of 
trade and to guard the security of the route to the East. Conse- 
quendy, the early community was formed of seamen, traders or 
administrators, not of farmers. Cut off from Portugal by distance 
and forced to rely mainly upon themselves, the settlers’ interest in 
the mat patria had died and was not replaced by a local patriodsm: 
There was no need for them, as for ffie Voortrekfars at the Cape 
in later years, to escape from government control and seek thek 
fortunes farther afield, nor were they, except in certain parts, 
strong enough to take advantage of the disunion of die natives 
and to establish their own supremacy as the British had done in 
India. Brazil offered fuller scope for the adventurer, and its 

< J. J. Teixeita, Botdho, Historia MiUtar * PoUtiea ths Purtugmu . . . (Usboq, 19)^, 
I, 59f-40j; AMU., Moz., 66, Joz6 da Boamoite Lobo to Fnnce R^eot, Moz., 
za olM>bet 1807. 

* Sttandes, 169-70; Axdson, 1600-1700, 2. 
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cdflaiiwtion vm dte gietitest imperial achievement of rius 
Pottogueae. 

Accocdiog to an English visitor the first view oi the coboy 
tevealedastcangemixtureoflndiaii, Arabian andEiirc^eancasttHn 
not bleading very harmoniously together. Even the meat at the 
Govetnoris table was 'dressed partly after Indian and partly after 
European fiashitm*.’' A census of 1807 anal3rsed the population of 
die town of Mozambique as follows: whites and half-castes 
(baptized), 419; slaves, 5,860; free Negroes, 20; 'Moors’, 211; 
Banians, 254; total, 6,764.* 

Since the sixteenth century most of the coastal folk or St^ahili 
— described in the census as Moots — ^have been a deeply .Afmcan- 
ized raciai amalgam containing varying proportions of African, 
Arab, Persian, Indian and Portuguese blood.* Even if the T Rlami r 
fiddi and Ambic costume were not actually accqptfed, tneir 
culture, fashion and thought, as ftr as the Portuguese knew, iuul 
always been deeply influenced by Islam. Its precepts and its sense 
of brotherhood, which easily accommodate local ways of life sudi 
as polygamy, dandng and harvest festivals, had for centuries been 
familiar to everyone. Probably as early as the mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury even the peasant cultivators and cattle breeders, as far re- 
moved as South and South-Western Rhodesia, who lived in s mall 
stockaded villages and practised an ancestor cult introduced 
from the Great Lakes, h^ been in contact with Islam.* By tiie 
nineteentii century the so-called ‘baptized half-castes’, like many 
of rite Portuguese, particularly in ^ Zambesi valley, adopted 
native superstition, custom and manners, but the coast never lost 
its Iriamic flavour. 

On all sides the Portuguese were neighbours to independent 
native states. From north of Mozambique to the Zambesi delta 
lived the Makua tribe who, according to an Englishman, Henry 
Salt, had never forgiven the early slaving raids of the Portuguese.* 
Free passage to the coast through Makua country was essential to 
the valued Yao ivory and slave trade. But peaceful relations with 
the Makua seem to have existed only when the Portuguese had 
the hand atb certainly after the mid-eighteenth coitury the 

Hewjr S«li^ A te Aiftmda . . . (Loodoii, 181^, i), 27. 

* AMJU., Moe,, (A, Joed ^ Boemotte Lobo to Frinm Regent, jMioz., ea Oetobet 
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Poctaguese were often forced to take up ams against unrafy 
Makua chieftains. Trouble usually arose over the robbery of 
trade goods sent by the Portuguese to the intoior and because 
the Makua harboured fugitive slaves. 

In their stand against the Portuguese the Makua vrete astisted 
by fire-arms £rom Arabs and, even before 1787, when to trade 
fire-arms became legal, from the Portuguese who valued gold, 
ivory or slaves higher than their own security. After 175 5 Frendi 
and Brazilian slave traders increased the Makua’s supply of fire- 
arms and gunpowder. In the Querimba Islands Fortum’s tenuous 
hold was harassed by sporadic raids from both the Makua and die 
Makonde. To add to ^ disorder the competition to trade with 
the Yao and the Makua at Mossutil and die Gibaceiras, on the 
coast opposite Mozambique Island, increased die cost of ivory 
and lowered the margin of Portuguese profit. The result was a 
continual state of petty warfiue which disrupted trade and agri- 
culture and often caus^ the Makua to withhold provisions ftom 
die Portuguese.* 

For years at a time in the eighteenth century and particularly in 
the early nineteenth century there was warfiuce interspersed with 
periods of uneasy peace. In 1807 the Makua obliged the Portu- 
guese to evacuate the Gibaceira peninsula, captured Fort Mossuril 
and spread destruction and death fiu; and wide. Three years lamr 
in a crushing expedition the Portuguese utilized field artiUery for 
the first time. After that time periods of peace appear to have been 
longer. But again in 1820, in 1853 and in the 1850s trade was in- 
terrupted by fighting.^ The Portuguese were able to maintain 
themselves by dividing the Makua and the Yao, by taking part in 
Makua court intrigues and by calling for assistance upon loyal 
Swahili and independent chiefs. These coastal Makua, sometimes 
grouped with the Swahili,* still retain, despite their Islamic 
aiSinities, the matiilineal succession of their Maravi ancestors. 

The Maravi and the mmhaes (soldiers) of tite Monomotapa axe 
said to have formerly dominated the territory claimed by the 
Portuguese. In the 1830s the war-tom state of the Maravi was 
one of the laigiest native states in this part oi Africa. In die west it 
is ^d to have bordered on the Qieva or Ccunt. people^ and on the 
> Aipto, Quiptet HL 

de^ oiimtcst and wats, c£. Alpera^ Chapta» 

I $1^ dt, 98, describes the SsnOiEi as ^cettaift tribes on the csoast* tided bf 
speak the sanse laiQgttage as die Makooa but triso early W uoder . * • 
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east oa. the Pottoguese countty tound Tete' and the left bank of 
the Zaodiesi. The people living along the lower Zambesi were 
(^dioots of the Matavi, whose habits and customs they inherited. 
They included, in addidon to the Makua, Cewa and Zimba, the 
Bororos, Mang'anjas, Nsenga, Tumbuka and Manyika. Also re- 
lated were the Yao,^ as yet not Islamiaed, and the Nguru or 
Lcmiwe. As traders the Yao were to become particularly well 
known at the height of the slave trade, but their service to the 
ivory trade seems to have been equally devoted.^ They and the 
Nguru sometimes worked together with the Bisa,^ the Nyamweizi 
and farther north with other tribes such as the Kamba. Along 
winding irregular fooq>aths known as ‘routes’ the trade of pe 
peoples of the hinterland threaded East Central Africa and adapud 
itseiF to meet the demand at the coast.^ \ 

In i860 an Englishman remarked that ‘the most active and m- 
telligent traders among the cafres of this part of Africa are the 
Bisa* also known as the Muviza, Muiza and Inviza — ^who were 
cultivators and merchants.* Their trading with Zumbo probably 
began between 1700 and 1730 on their migration eastwards from 
their Congo homelands.^ A Portuguese explorer claims that Bisa 
land extended as far as the great Lunda kingdom of Central 
Africa, that in 1831 the Bemba drove them from their well- 
watered and fertile highlands and, landless, they were obliged to 
rely more on their commerce in order to maintain their old 
customs and habits.* 

South-west of the Zambesi, from a short way above Tete and 

* In fact, Tcte’s native name of Nyungwe, or Nyungwi, derived from a Maravi 
tribe ‘living in the immediate vicinity and westwards’, cf. Livingstone, AfrUan 
Journal^ 11, 421. 

* Gamitto, Kwjg Ka^embe, 1/63-66. The Yao, it seems, had not yet spread be3rond 
the Lujeu^ and Ruvuma Rivers. The congeries of people, whose culture include 
the Makonde, the Yao and the Makua-Lomwe, now live in the region between 
lAkc Nyasa and the east coast, the Lukulcdi River in the north and the 2 tobe 8 i 
in ihe south. The Makua occupy the area between the Lujeuda and Lurio Rivers 
and the coastal strip from the mouth of iht Lurio nearly to Quelimane. The Yao 
t^ion is between the Ruvuma, Lujeuda and Luchllingo Rivers, and also extends 
into Malawi and Tanzania, cf. Mary Tew, Peoples o£jbe Lake Nyasa Part 
i/i and Posselt, 13-15. 

* Alpers, The role of the Yao . , , passim^ 

* Gamitto, a/169-70; H,E.A„ 265-6. 

* MEuL, 266-7, ^*7; Alpers, Chapter L 

MS. Afe., 8. 55, Thornton Collection, Copies of articles firom scientidc 
ppcIocRcila, 23b. (The nation Muizar was named after the chief Muzuxa, paramount 
dikf of Bmrcdand.) 

* Alpm, Cbaptet HI, • Gamitto, I/201-8, 165, 
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teaching as &t as Portugal’s ptecanous base at Zumbo, was the 
duunken enclave of the once great empire of die Monmnotapa*— 
the territory of the Qxedima. This Barostwi Empire seems to have 
originated under Arab instigation after the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

The Rozvi kings of the Vakatanga — a group of Shona— 4t 
seems daen conquered a vast area bounded by the Limpopo and 
the Zambesi and extending from the Kalahari Desert to the shores 
of the Indian Ocean.* In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the Monomotapa (Mwene Mutapa) controlled much of modem 
Mashonaland (Rhodesia) and the adjoining portions of Mozam- 
bique, south of the Zambesi.* Many tribes and dans fell under the 
control of this vast Bantu military domain and empire which 
continued to be referred to by the Portuguese, following Arab 
tradition, as the empire of the Monomotapa or Impmo de Mana- 
mutapa? However, even in the late fifteenth century there had 
been a lack of ethnic and cultural homogeneity. By the time of the 
Portuguese arrival the eastern and southern provinces had been 
lost* and the custom by which the princes usurped or fought for 
die seat of the empire gradually helped disintegration.^ By the 
middle of the nineteenth century there was no longer a paramount 
chief to whom everyone showed loyalty. Most of the land was 
claimed by Portugal, to whom the chief privileges afforded by 
Mwene Mutapa seem to have been the right of access to Zumbo, 
on the left bank of the Zambesi, and a free passage for trade widi 
the Zezuru to the south-west.® 

The valley and delta of the Zambesi still constitute a meeting- 
ground for the northern matrilineal and southern patrilin^ 


> Abtaham, ‘Manunuca . . zia-ij. For a difieient statement Acts whkb claims 
that the Vakatanga were not a martial people not the paramount race of Mashona- 
land, that the Batozwi were the dominant pec^le for mote than a century until 
OTerthfown by the Swaai about 1830 and a decade later by die Amandebele under 
Mailikaag, cf Fosselt, lo-ii, 137: Cf. also J. Desmond Clatk, Tie Trebistmy of 
Suabem AJnea, (Pelican, London, 1959), 897. 
a LivingstoM, Afirkm Jottmal, U, 443. 2. 

a For details of how term arose see Lobato, A ExptmOe PorHtffota tm Mofmbiqm, 
19-20 and Azelson, South-East Afiita, 109. 

* Abraham, i^. 

» Gamitto, 2/173-77. 

* Ihomton, op. dt., iSb; Abraham, *The Monomotapa Dynasty*, article in Nada, 
Na 3{|i, 1939, 66-82; Almdda de Efa, Gnwratr no ZdtAts^ (LUx^ i93S)> I, 

5 « 5 . 
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cokutes such as the Shangaan, Shona and other groups of 
Thonga* between the River Sabi and the 2 ^mbesi. Called 
Katanga by the Portuguese their present appelation derives from 
the mid-nineteenth century when the region was invaded by a 
branch of the warlike Zulu (or Ngoni) fleeing from incorporation 
in the empire of the tyrant Shaka.^ The name Landin or Landeen 
(courier) is also applied by the Portuguese to all the tribes of 
Zulu origin or who have come under Zulu influence.^ About 
i8z 5 these Zulu had moved into Portuguese East Africa between 
the Limpopo and Sabi Rivers. By 1854 their leaders formed one 
of several groups dispersed among &e Shangaans of Lourengo 
Marques and the Matabele of Rhodesia. Two years later tney 
plundered and destroyed the country round So£da.^ Zulu 
tactics, military tr ainin g and social discipline produced sum 
cohesion diat, by 1835 when the invaders crossed the Zamb^ 
neatly opposite Zumbo, the force included survivors of eve 
people plundered or defeated during the z,ooo-mile trek. The 
newcomers soon incorporated many Yao groups and finally 
settled as a ruling class in Matabeleland, Southern Tanzania 
(north of the Upper Ruvuma) and at Cape Delgado. This was 
the last large-scale invasion into Portuguese territory.* 

The greatest traders in the colony were the Indians, th^ 
majority of whom were Banians, and the ‘Moors’ — as the Swahili 
and the Arabs were called. The Banians never intermarried into 
other castes and seldom made their homes in Africa. Originally 
their ancestors had been expelled from Cambaia into Gxizerat and 
Mecca, where the majority remained. Others had established 

‘ For details on the Thonga (Toka ot Tonga), subjugated by the Kololo, now 
known as Lozi, cf. Livingstone, AJman Jowmal, I, 2. i, }. i 

* Fot details, cf. Bita-Feneira, 27, jj, 51 tt ttq.'. Tew, 93-9; H, A. Junod, Tb* 
Ufi of a South AfrUan Tribe, and edn. (London, 1927), 1 , 15. 

* Manual of P.E.A., loi ; c£ also Livingstone, African Journal, n 436. 2. 

* Fot details, see D. G. Lancaster, ‘Toitative Cbionology of die Ngoni’, The Journal 
of Zk Royal Antbropok^cal Imtitute, vol. LXVn, 1937, 77 etseq.; Btyant, Olden Timet 
«« Zubdand (London, 1929), 44^38; Botdalo, Moyambique (Lisbon, 1839), 129-30; 
L}vingstone,yl^o» 7 M(r^,Il, 436. 2,448. i. About 1823 the Ngoni of Soshanguie, 
known as Manukuaa, entered Mozambique through Tongohuid and Loaxeaqo 
Marques. After 1828, die jrear of Shaka’s assassination, Mzilikazi beat Zougendaba 
or Zwagendaba who — brfote moving to what are now Tanzania, Malawi and 
Zambia — united with Manukuza who had established ‘the Gasa Enqiire* between 
Ihhambane and the Zambesi and massacred die Portuguese garrisons of Louren$o 
Muquo, Itihambane and So&la. In 1836 Sena was attacked; fifty-four Pcutuguese 

btif-^tts were slain and the rest driven away.,Manukuza di^ in 1836, bM hk 
Suagia? kns not destroyed by die Portuguese imtil 1896. 
s 1,208-9. 
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theoiseives as metdtants at DatnSo and Din. To these latter the 
Viceroy of India — as if recognition were needed of their ancient 
role as middlemen — ^had granted in 1686 the exclusive mercantile 
traffic between Mozambique and Diu.* 

Their commercial acumen, hard bargaining, excellent memory 
for figures and sober economical way of living speedily made 
diem the principal merchants, and the Portuguese were ousted 
from the bulk of the commerce of the colony. The Portuguese 
called them usurers, liars and Jews of Asia, and complained that 
they drained Mozambique of its wealth for their own advantage.* 
Not all the Indians, however, were Banians. Nor did they all call 
themselves traders. Some were Goanese and Canatins, many of 
whom were Roman Catholic and, whether half-caste or not, 
considered themselves as Portuguese subjects. These served as 
officers and sergeants in the army.* Unlike the Banians they 
often made their homes in Mozambique and married African 
women. 

It has been aptly remarked that, until the closing years of the 
eighteenth century, if ‘the ivory of the Yao sustained the economy 
of Mo 9 ambique from one side, the trade of the Indians nourished 
it from the other’.* Indians in the seventeenth century had fought 
in defence of Mombasa. They kept trade alive in the deepest part 
of the ‘bush’, they discovered and opened up min es, took great 
risks and performed a great service. But in the eighteenth century 
resentments and hatreds against them were stimulated by the 
Holy Office of the Inquisition at Goa. The King in 1720 ordered 
that Muslims should no longer be allowed to serve as captains, 
pilots and sailors of boats srat to Mozambique. In the 1740s and 
1750S there were restrictions on the right of Indians to hold 
property and boats, to trade with the Yao and other natives of the 
interior, even to pass to the mainland except by passport or with a 
licence from the local commission of the Holy Office. To curtail 
the trade and carrier facilities of the Banians they were sometimes 
prohibited from holding slaves. At other times slaves of Banians 

■ Boidalo, Etuaies . . 19; Botelho, I, }$ 6 ; Moz., 51, Ant** J. de Mataes 

Dutio to f Lisbon, Moz., 21 April 178}, enclosed in D. de Soassz to Pinto Souza, 
Moz., 2j, October 1796. 

* AM.U., Moz., 1 , Ilq>retentation by merchants and inhabitants against Banians, 
Moz., 20 June 1834. 

* Moz., 86, Jos6 Ft* de Paula Csv“ de Albuquerque to Barca, Moz., 
12 September 1817. 

* Ampere, t 3 iapter IIL 
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had to be fcgistercd with the Holy Office and sold within six 
months. In fact, every type of restriction seems to have been tried, 
then modified or abandoned.* 

Despite the King’s decree of March 1755, which freed the 
trade of Portuguese East Africa ‘to all the inhabitants of Goa, and 
of the other ports and lands of Asia, subject to my Royal 
dominion’,* the Portuguese continued to pile abuse and re^ 
strictions upon Indians. Obsessed with fear and jealousy the 
Portuguese tried to prevent the Banians from obtaining pro- 
visions from the Makua, recalled them from the subordinate ports 
and for three years from 1780 to 178} fixed maximum prices ffir 
ivory purchased by the Indians from the Yao.* They wete 
accused of corrupting the Africans, making them ‘exceedingw 
artful in their negotiations’ and of using them and the Swahili a^ 
agents. They were blamed for cultivating ‘the respect’ of thd 
Afric a ns by means of large presents to the Makua chiefs, ‘so that' 
these chiefs should direct to them not only the produce of their 
own lands but also the Yao’; for sending out their trading agents 
half-way along the route only to induce and forestall the Yao from 
going to the Portuguese; and for generally making the Africans 
think that not the Portuguese but the Indians were the real 
masters of the valued shipments of Asian cloth sold in Mozam- , 
bique.* Yet without the regular supply of beads, ‘strange painted 
cloths’ from India, not to mention ‘the fashionable wide-sleeved 
tunics, caps and shoes with new colours, which they (the Banians) 
especially order to come from Diu’,* the African would certainly 
not have hurried to trade at the Portuguese ports on the East 
coast. 

Portuguese restrictions and bad relations with the Indians 
caused high prices and, particularly in the eighteenth century, 
sometimes irregular supplies of cloth for trade. Once European 
doth had captured a large share of the African market, Indian 
doth became less important, but the credit facilities and other 
services the Indians provided remained essential to the peoples of 
East Africa. Neverffidess, to the Portuguese and Swahili they 
were competitors, and perhaps among the Africans the idea had 
already taken root that, like the Europeans, they were foreigners 
and not to be trusted. Although several governors of Mozambique 

< For details, see Alpers, Chapters II and IH. 

» Alpers, Chapter III. 3 Alpers, Chapter IV, 

^ Alpers, Chapter IH. s Alpers, Chapter IV. 
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described the Banians ‘as the economic mainstay of the colony*, > 
the Portuguese generally claimed that the Indians made the 
formation of a white middle class difficult, and that because of 
their rootlessness they retarded civilizing influences.* In every 
century many attempts were made to evict them, but without 
success.* 

While the Mozambique Banians were generally petty traders or 
artisans, the Arabs were mostly hardy seafarers,'* although later 
many of them journeyed into the interior in search of trade. 
Among the Arabs there was sometimes detected ‘a degree of 
estrangement if not jealousy’ between the earlier traders from the 
Mrima coast and the apparently more pure-bred newcomers 
whose arrival they resented.* A contemporary described the 
Arabs in Tabora as ‘a set of avaricious unprincipled men, whose 
acts of extortion both on natives and poorer Arabs have for some 
time back been complained of’.* 

The bulk of the Europeans were transported criminals and 
political exiles known as degredados. Each year a shipload of human 
flotsam and jetsam arrived from Portugal. Beggars embittered 
by hardship, thieves, assassins, incorrigible soldiers and sailors, 
together with a sprinkling of respectable men suffering for their 
political offences, were dumped in the colony. Sometimes these 
men were accompanied by their ‘wives’, girls from orphanages or 
reformatory schools whom they married at the moment of 
embarkation from Europe.’ 

These unfortunate people, already degraded in mind and body 
by imprisonment at home and the rigours of the voyage, merely 
added to the misery and inefficiency of the colony. They came to 
Africa to take and not to give. 

The unhealthy climate, lack of sanitation, ignorance of the 
druggist and the surgeon,* drunkenness and dissipation which 

* Boxer, ‘The GDlour Question in the Portuguese Empire, I4i5-i8z5', Proceedings 
of British Academy, XLVII/1961, 123. 

» James Duffy, Portuguese Africa (Gtmbridge, Mass., 1959), 81. 

* A.KU., Mo2., I. Representation by merchants and iiiabitants against Banians, 
Moz., 20 June 1834. For complaints against the Indians in the seventeenth century, 
see Axelson, idoo-i/oo, 151, 174, 181, 194 and Alpers, Chapters III, IV and V. 

* Salt, op. cit., 74. ’ H.E.A., I, 270-1. 

^ N. R. Bennett, Studies in East African History (Boston, Mass., 1963), 3. 

^ A,H,U., Moz., 83, Jose Fr®® de Paula Cav" dc Albuquerque to Thomaz Antonio 
da Ville-Nova, Moz., ? February 1818. 

® A,H,U., Moz., 83, M, C. d’Abreu c Menezes to Barca, Moz., 16 December i8i6; 
Moz., I, Jose Gregorio Pegado to Fr'® Simees Magiochi, Moz., 24 June 1835. 
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had a close connection with ghee, aqua ardente^ badwa or other 
strong brews and native seraglios, all sapped the vigour of even 
the most healthy and speedily ended the suffering of those who 
arrived weakened in health. Cut off from the world and the 
culture they knew, with scarcely a companion but the tribal 
Bantu, some, especially in the remote parts, no doubt died insane 
from loneliness. Others, particularly the political exiles, consoli- 
dated and increased an important nucleus of anti-royalist opinion 
in the colony. 

From the beginning of the century, when the ideas emanating 
from revolutionary France started to filter across the Portuguj^se 
frontier, many unfortunate suspects paid for their liberal fervbur 
by transportation to East Africa. French refugees from the 
United States or Bordeaux were sometimes taken by Americ^ 
ships to the French islands.* At Port Louis, a powerful Jacobin 
club had been formed in 1793. Despite a temporary reaction when 
the National Convention abolished the slave trade a revolutionary 
movement continued.^ In 1801 the French government banished 
152 ‘wretches who had acted in the most atrocious scenes of 
the Reign of Terror'.^ They were prevented from landing on 
the lie de France, but were conveyed to the Seychelles, whence 
they or their ideas might easily have found their way to Mozamr 
bique. 

As early as 1800 the Governor of Mozambique received 
instructions to discover or trace any converts to revolutionary 
concepts and to prevent subjects of the Portuguese monarchy 
from being contaminated by them. But as these ideas spread with 
irresistible force through the metropolis increasing numbers of 
agitators were thrown into Mozambique. Unlike other immigrants 
and fellow prisoners these men, even though they often lacked 
education, had at least the culture acquired in the secret masonic 
lodges, where they had been initiated into the ideas of popular 
sovereignty and other principles of the Rights of Man. In this man- 
ner, despite the opposition of the Governor, a liberal atmosphere 
favourable to the growth of ideas then rampant in Europe was 
created among the military and those people in Portuguese East 
Africa who were not too rude to be interested in such subjects.-* 

* Toussaint, Sarly American Trade with Mauritius (Mauritius, i954)> 9» 

* Coupland, Invaders ^ 194. 

3 McLeod, Travels in Eastern Africa (London, i860), 11 , 215. 

^ Botclho, I, 623-45 ; A,H,U,, M02., 98, Private Letter, Domingos Lynch to Lac6, 
Rio, 27 May 1821. 
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Republican ideals were also imported from Brazil where they 
flourished in both Pernambuco and Bahia. To prevent the con- 
tamination of Mozambique, a Court Order in 1817 declared the 
Province of Pernambuco in a state of blockade and forbade all 
communication from Portuguese East Africa with its inhabitants 
on penalty of conviction for high treason.^ But to obtain slaves 
the order was defied.^ 

Consequently, each of the revolutions in Portugal and Brazil 
had an echo in East Africa. The first movement, inspired by the 
news of the 1820 revolt in Portugal, was directed against the 
arbitrary and despotic acts of the Governor, who, in consequence, 
was deposed by the army and replaced by a Provisional Govern- 
ing Council chosen from the people.^ In the revolts that followed 
the Governor was a party and sometimes even acted as ‘the 
principal agitator’.^ 

The most serious upheaval and the one of greatest importance 
was that caused by the desire, when Brazil declared its inde- 
pendence in September 1822, to unite with that country and with 
Angola to form what was spoken of as a Brazilian Confederation. 
The idea appears to have originated in Brazil ;5 it found great 
favour in Mozambique, principally because East Africa’s com- 
mercial connections were by that time with Brazil^ rather than 
with Portugal, while the greater part of the military came from 
that country. The rebels included many slave dealers who were 
opposed to the efforts of the Crown, under pressure from Britain, 
to abolish the slave trade. The liberty which these men cherished 
was not an indigenous growth that sprang out of the experience 
of white colonists in contact with non- white peoples and did not 
extend beyond themselves and their group. In 1857 the Imperial 
government was so intimidated by them that some of the cannon 
were removed and returned to Portugal ‘so as to reduce the 
strength of the fort and afford a better chance to the Portuguese 
government to retake the place’ if the slave dealers attempted to 

* Moz., 85, Barca to J. F. dc Paula Giv** de Albuquerque, Rio, 6 March 
1817. 

* Cf. 223, 226-7. 

3 Moz., 98, Brito Sanches to the Provisional Government, Moz., 26 June 

1821; Moz., 88, J. Ant'® Ribeiro, Fr®® de Paula, B. M. de Souza e Britto to Arcos, 
Moz., 7 July 1821 ; Moz., 93, F. J. Nic® de J. M. Pegado to Arcos, Moz., i August 
1820. 

* Botelho, I, 629. * Botelho, I, 631. 

^ For some Brazilian influences on Africa, cf. Rodrigues, Jos6 H., ‘The Influence of 
Africa on Brazil and of Brazil on Africa’, J,A,H., Ill/ 3, 1962, 
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drive out the new Governor.* But this did not mean that these 
men were opposed to miscegenation. More than that; the whole 
Portuguese colony depended on slave merchants for their liveli- 
hood and numerous decrees tried to enforce a policy of racial 
non-discrimination and to weld a diversity of cultures into one 
nation^ but without success. 

Achievement of European status has always been based not on 
colour or race but on the acquisition of Christian culture. In East 
Africa, unlike in Portuguese India and Brazil, Portugal practised 
no active policy of miscegenation, but the lack of Portugujcse 
women made intermixture inevitable. Crown policy is summed! up 
in the following words : 

It is to the credit of Portugal that, slaves and Jews apart, she ma\le 
no distinction of race and colour and that all her subjects, once 
they had become Catholics, were eligible for official posts.^ \ 

To promote the growth of this cultural equality both in 
Mozambique and in Goa, a Decree of 1761 provided for the re- 
establishment of the priesthood and the missions which had 
seriously suffered from the expulsion of the Jesuits. In Mozam- 
bique, the House of St. Francis Xavier could be used as a college 
or study seminar. ‘Whites, half-castes’ and free ‘Negroes’ of good 
character who had been enfranchised and ‘instructed in arts and 
sciences’ could qualify as clergy and ‘for all honours and dignities’. 
The need for black clergy who, as in ‘Angola, the islands of Sao 
Tom6 and Principe’, would be ‘better accepted’ by their people 
was particularly stressed.^ But two centuries later no ‘native 
priest’ had yet been ordained in Mozambique. ‘Some Negroes of 
East African origin were ordained at Goa in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries’, but they remained in Portuguese India 
and it seems that the ‘coloured clergy of Mozambique were 
exclusively Goans and Indo-Portuguese’.s 

That race prejudice existed throughout Portuguese Asia is 
shown by the Decree of 2 April 1761, which declared that 
‘Christians’ in Portuguese Asia were ‘in every way the equals of 

* McLeod, I, 290. 

* Ant^ Alberto de Andrade, Many races — One Nation (Lisbon, 1961), Doc. i, 27; 
Doc. 4, 41. 

3 E. Prestage, Portugal, Brazii and Great Britain, Inaugural lecture delivered at King’s 
College, London, 8 October 1923 (Oxford, 1923), 22, quoted also by Boxer, ‘The 
Colour Question . , 113. 

* Andrade, Doc. 3, 37-8. 5 Boxer, op. cit., 122-3. 
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Portuguese’ and that anyone who ‘despised or makes distinction 
in his treatment of and civility towards the natives of India’ by 
calling them ‘blacks or half-breeds or other similar hateful and 
contemptuous names’ was to be deported to Mozambique for 
five years.* 

A marriage of cultures is not acquired by paper regulations and 
obviously the black sheep who practised their prejudices in India 
were not likely to help towards bridging cultural differences 
when exiled to Mozambique. There are many telling examples to 
show that among the Portuguese the ‘colour problem assumed 
different forms at different times’; that their reaction to Muslims 
and Africans was different from that to Indians, Chinese and 
Japanese, but that in effect everywhere in India, Eastern Asia, 
Latin America and in West and East Africa the Portuguese 
‘despised’ these peoples of a foreign culture; that in Goa ‘the 
mulattoes hate the Negroes mortally, even their own mothers, 
that bore them, and do all they can to equal themselves to whites’.^ 

It was inevitable that white men in East Africa could not 
live up to the lofty, social, political and economic ideals implicit 
in western culture at its highest. Their black and brown neigh- 
bours expected more from the whites than they were capable of 
giving. Both coloured and white found that practice fell far below 
idealism. Thus already in the seventeenth century a common 
way for the Portuguese colonists to express a miscarriage of 
justice was to protest that they were being treated ‘just like 
Kafirs’.^ Each group naturally projected its disappointments and 
disillusionments on the other. This had probably been true 
even before the arrival of the Europeans in that pre-colonial 
Mecca which has so sympathetically and artistically been 
described. 

It is, in fact, unlikely that men in East Africa have ever been 
very different from men in other parts of the world where 
practice has so often been the very antithesis of that ‘genuine 
liberal spirit’ s whereby a man values liberty not only for himself 
and his particular group but for all human beings. 

Nevertheless, Portugal’s policy of assimilation, not without 
reason, has been associated with the mystique of a civilizing 

* Andrade, Doc. 2. * Boxer, op. dt., 121, 114. s Axdson, 1600-1 700 ^ 186. 

* Basil Davidson, Black Mother (London, 1961), 159. 

* For a discussion on the ‘genuine liberal spirit*, see Alfred Hocmle, South African 
Native Policy and the Liberal Spirit (Johannesburg 1945). 
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mission. Livingstone noted that because of their ‘kind deport- 
ment to children and inferiors* ‘a kindly feeling* ‘found nowhere 
else in Africa* ‘is kept between natives and the authorities*.* 
Liberalism has always been the theoretical cornerstone of Portu- 
guese colonial policy. In the words of a Portuguese dignitary, the 
‘Portuguese have the vice of history*. They ‘take refuge in the 
past* and invoke it ‘not as a remembrance of dead things but as a 
source of inspiration for the future* — this has been taken to mean 
that the practice of Portuguese colonial policy displays a certain 
schizophrenia and falls far short of the ideals presumed to moti- 
vate it.2 Had the idealistic aims codified in the sixteenth ajnd 
seventeenth centuries been implemented, then by the nineteenth 
century not only the towns along the coast, with their superficm 
veneer of European culture, but the masses, too, might haye 
been brought within the Portuguese polity. A plural society as ifi 
Brazil might have exemplified the concept of Portuguese colonial- 
ism — that the sea should not cut off the overseas territories from 
the mother country but create a dominant Portugal and an 
extension of the Portuguese way of life. 

In practice, in Mozambique the main political concept acquired 
from Europe was anti-authoritarian except when the assistance 
of government was desired. Consequently — despite all the efForts> 
of the Government in Lisbon — ^not their liberalism but, as we 
shall see, the economics of the Portuguese colonists was to have 
the most telling effect on the peoples of Africa. 

From an invader’s point of view Mozambique was the only 
Portuguese port on this coast capable of any resistance. Mozam- 
bique is an island not more than 5 miles in circumference, low- 
lying, rocky and arid. It was never chosen to be a town, but a 
fortress. It was intended as a sentinel to guard the entrance to 
India and was regarded as a well-situated point to act as the 
emporium for the wealth of Africa. It fulfilled all these require- 
ments. Situated mid-way down the East African seaboard its 
harbour was one of the best on the whole coast and ships could 
shelter there during the winter season. It was admirably placed to 
be an intermediate commercial and refreshment port between 


* Livingstone, African Journal^ I, 130; cf. also Missionary Travels, 371. 

* Louis Kraft, in an unprinted paper entitled The Portuguese view of their mission in a 
worldwide Lusitanian community, quoting Armindo Monteiro, Minister of Colonies 
in the X930S. 





The Colony and its Defences 

Europe and the East. The harbour is formed by the islands of S. 
Thiago, or Sena, and S. Jorge, or Goa, to the southward of the 
entrance and that of Mozambique about 3 miles north-west of 
the others. Ships generally anchored by S. Jorge’s Island and 
waited for a pilot to guide them to the proper anchorage.* 
Originally every approach was strongly defended. On the south- 
ward side there was a small fort erected on a rock about 500 yards 
from that side of the island, but by 1800 it was so much in decay 
that some shoals formed a much better protection. And, indeed, 
the principal danger to be feared from an enemy on this side was 
from troops effecting a landing.^ On the western extremity a small 
deteriorated battery, with gun-carriages broken, marked the 
remains of the fortress of Santo Antonio. 3 

The only defence at all useful was on the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the island. This ‘Grand’ fort of S. Sebastian, neglected 
though it was, might have been made formidable. ‘Neither the 
Dutch nor the French,’ wrote an English naval officer in 1812, 
‘have a fortification equally good, and except for the three presi- 
dencies perhaps few of our own. When we consider that it was 
erected in the infancy of fortification and with resources that 
could not be of the most extended description, it will be ad- 
mitted to constitute a splendid and honourable monument of 
enterprise of the first adventurers.’'^ He might have added that 
each squared stone had been cut in Lisbon. ^ Indeed a remarkable 
achievement. The entrance to the fort was by a single gate, the 
approach to which was along the foot of part of the western 
curtain or bastion wall commanded by guns and every species of 
missile. The interior was spacious, but there were marks of neglect 
and decay in almost every part. On the land side, the height of its 
wall exceeded 50 feet; towards the sea the foundation gradually 
descending to the water rendered it considerably higher, while 
every approach by land or sea was perfectly commanded. Though 
capable of a protracted defence, its miscellaneous armament in- 
judiciously placed, lack of ammunition and the consequences of 
neglect rendered its situation of less consequence. In 1812 there 
were about sixty mounted guns and nearly twenty embrasures. 
The guns were of all calibres, and if not eminent for service were 
at least reverend from age. Even during the French wars there did 

* Moz., 49, Ant*® Jos^ de Cunha to Rodrigo dc Souza Coutinho, Moz., 
9 October 1800. 

* Prior, 34. ^ Bordalo, Ensaios . . . , 189. ♦ Prior, 37. s Bordalo, op. cit., 50. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF THE ISLAND OF MOZAMBIQUE WITH PROJECTED PLANS OF 

ITS FORTS, 1754 



CAPTAIN w. F. w. Owen’s chart of Mozambique island and harbour, 1824 
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not appear to be any preparation; an Englishman noted ‘a few 
sentries, some confined felons and two or three old women 
with cakes to sell seemed to constitute the whole garrison*.* 

The town of Mozambique was an agglomeration of badly con- 
structed buildings which had grown up round the fort. Many of 
the houses were of wood, but the palace of the Governor-General, 
the customs house, the monastery of St. John of God and other 
public buildings were spaciously designed and most of them well 
built of stone. Southward of the main town was a typical collection 
of wattle huts comprising the native quarter.^ 

Adjacent to the island on the mainland (terra firma) at Mossjiril 
were more houses belonging to the Governor-General dnd 
wealthy citizens (moradores) who wished to escape from the h^t 
of the island. There were also some estates and one at least w^s 
well run and had cattle and pigs. Several villages of Makua arid 
Moors (called Mujujos) or Swahili, provided the daily bread.^ But 
with little effort, sufficient might have been produced on the coast 
for the inhabitants of Mozambique as well as for calling ships. As 
it was, however, the primary necessities often had to be bought 
for ready money from the Swahili and Arabs — subjects of various 
independent chiefs and of the Imam of Muscat. A fair quantity of 
provisions was also imported from other parts of the captaincy 
and from Madagascar. The only fortress on the mainland to 
which the inhabitants might flee in time of danger was that of 
S. Joseph of Mossuril,s defended by a few rusty cannon which to 
do any service stood greatly in need of the patron saint's assistance. 

The military was always hopelessly below strength. Occasion- 
ally efficient soldiers of good physique and character had been 
sent out,6 but with the ever-increasing pressure of the French 
wars Portugal had none to spare. A convention was signed with 
the King of Sicily whereby Neapolitan convicts were sent to 
replenish the garrison, ^ but they proved worthless. Thus, in 
spite of the hundred or so recruits obtained annually, Bantu 

> Salt, 24. 2 Prior, 33~6; Bordalo, op. dt., 188. 

5 In the 1630s it was proposed that the Portuguese should build two forts on Mada- 
gascar so that its provisions could make Mozambique independent except for oil, 
wine, sugar and gunpowder, Axelson, j 600-1 joo, loi. 

♦ A,H, L 7 ., Moz., 66, Jozd da Boamorte Lobo to the Prince Regent, Moz., 22 October 
1807. 

* Ibid. 6 Botelho, I, 446. 

f AM*U,y Moz., 96, Arcos to Joao da Costa de Brito Sanches, Rio, 3 August 1820; 
Borges de Castro and Biker, ColkccBo dos Tratados ... V, 30, Convention between 
D. Jo 5 o VI and Ferdinand I, signed at Naples, n December 1819. 
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(usually slaves) were enlisted in vain attempts to maintain the 
efFective manpower. 

The paper strength of the garrison in the Mozambique cap- 
taincy in 1807 was 223 infantry, 85 artillerymen, no sepoys and 
407 militiamen. One-half of this force was on the island. In addi- 
tion, 450 regulars from Mozambique garrisoned the oudying 
forts.* But the actual strength of the province could not be 
measured by the number of soldiers. Desertion, poor discipline 
and sickness reduced the efFective forces to about one-half. By 
far the majority of these were Africans of the Makua tribe who 
had been enslaved in early youth. But sepoys from India were 
preferred to the Bantu because they were said to stand the climate 
better, to be more amenable to discipline and training and to 
have more soldierly characteristics. Americans were sometimes 
employed.^ 

Such being the state of affairs at Mozambique, the centre of 
government and the chief port, it is almost superfluous to add 
that conditions at the other stations — Sofala, Inhambane, Queli- 
mane and Rios de Sena — ^were as bad or worse. A mud or decayed 
stone fort without guns or defences, a few wooden huts forming a 
town, some African, Swahili or Indian traders, and a few black 
or Creole Portuguese soldiers without discipline constituted the 
elements of the other settlements. In the Sena Rivers, Mozam- 
bique’s most important dependency, the boldest villain among the 
convicts was chosen as a non-commissioned officer to overawe 
and outwit his comrades.^ The soldiers, condemned to a miserable 

> A.H.U,, Moz., 66, Joz€ da Boamorte Lobo to Prince Regent, Moz., 22 October 
1807. 

2 P.R.O. Ad. 1/63, R. 1 22a, Tomkinson’s Report, 7 June 1809, enclosed letter 
Bertie to Croker, Table Bay, 20 March 1810; A,H»U.y Moz., 75, A. Manuel dc 
Mello Castro e Mendoza to Galveas, Moz., 28 December 1810; Moz., 43, enclosure in 
Fr*® Guedes de Carvalho e Menezes da Costa to Lisbon, Moz., 29 November 
1797, list of Europeans and non-Europeans serving in Infantry of Mozambique in 


Classes 


Soldiers 


In Mo:(amhiqu 9 

In other Captaincies 

Europeans 

189 

234 

Americans 

3 

17 

Asiatics 

23 

32 

Africans (white) 

4 

17 

(mulattos (half-caste)) 

9 

18 

(blacks) 

24 

38 


252 

jil 


3 McLeod, I, 198-9. 
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tbe hotees were of wood, but die palace of dje Governot-Gemxal, 
die euMoois bouse, the monastery St Jdbn of God and odier 
poblM buddb^ were qndously designed and most of them wdl 
built of stone. Soutbwa^ of the main town wasa typical coUecdcm 
of watde huts oon^rising the native quartet.* , 

Adjacent to the island on die mainland {terra firma) at Mossuril 
were more houses belonging to die Governor-General 
weirdly ddaens {moradores) who wished to escape from die hat 
of die island. There were also some estates and one at least wu 
well run and had catde, and pigs. Several villages of Makua and 
Moots (called Mifftffos) or Swa^, provided the daily bread.* But 
widi lit^ efbrt, sufficient might have been produced on the coast 
for die inhabitants of MozamHque as well as for calling ships. As 
it was, however, the primary necessities often had to be bought 
for ready money from the Swuhili and Arabs— subjects of various 
independent chiefs and of the Imam of Muscat. A ddr quantity of 
provisions was also imported from other parts of the captaincyi 
and from Madagascar.* The only fortress on the mainland to 
whidh die inhabitants might fim in time of dangor was that of 
S. Joseph of Mossuril,* (Mended by a few rusty cannon which to 
do any service stood gteady in need of the patron saint’s assistance. 

The military was ^way^ hopelessly below strength. Oexasion- 
ally efficient soldiers of g(X)d physique and character had been 
sent out,* but with the ever-increasing pressure o£ the French 
wm had noite to spare. A convention was signed widi 

die King of Sidly whereby Neapolitan cxmvicts were sent to 
tefdenidi the gaerisGm,^ but they proved worthless. Thus, in 
t^te of the hundred or so recruits obtained armually, Bantu 


f Salt, * 4 . * Prior, Bonklo, op. dt., 188. 
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ve& enlisted in vsia aittuftts to twaimriii die 
elective toM^mwec. * 

The {M^ stceagth of ihc gttnsoa ja die Mcoiiidnifae oijp* 
tsmcy ia 18C7 vns nf in&atcy, «) ettille!t3ri»ea, tto sq^Ofs iiul 
407 n ul iri le tnen . One-h^ of this fotce was 00 the idaad. addi* 
tioiQ. 450 cegolaxs from Moeambique ganisooed the octtlyh^ 
fbits.i But ^ actual sttength of die pcovmoe could aot be 
measuted by the number of soldiers. DtWtion, poor distSpline 
and sickness reduced the effective forces to about oae<faalfi By 
fiu the majodty of these were Africans of the Hakoa tribe who 
had been enslaved in eady youth. But s^ioys £com India wete 
preferred to the Bantu because they were said to stand the ditnate 
better, to be mote amoiable to discipline and training and to 
have more soldierly characteristics. AWcicans were somelitxies 
emplojred.* 

Sudh being the state of affeirs at Mozambique, the centre of 
government and the diief port, it is almost superfluous to add 
that conditions at the other stations — Sofela, Inhambane, Queli- 
mane and Rios de Sena — were as bad or worse. A mod or decayed 
stone fort without guns or defences, a few wooden huts formii^ a 
town, some African, Swahili or Indian traders, and a few black 
or Creole Portuguese soldiers without discipline constituted the 
elements of the other settlements. In the Sena Rivets, Mozam- 
bique’s most important dependency, the boldest villain aaumg the 
convicts was chosen as a non-commissioned oflScer to overawe 
and outwit his comrades.^ The soldiers, condemned to a miseralde 


* AJLV., Moz., 66, Jo26 da Boamofte Lobo to Prince Regettt, Moe., aa Oetaber 
1807. 

* P.R.O. Ad. j/ 6 j, R. laaa, Twnkinaon’a Report, 7 Jane 1809, encfoMcd IcMer 
Bettk to Ctoket, Table Bay, 20 March tSio; AMXJ„ Moa., 7;, A. Munad de 
Mtillo Castro eMeodofa to Galvdae, Moa., 28 December xBio; Moe., 4S,endb«)nkia 
Fr** Guedes de Csmlfao e Mennges da Costa to Lisboa, Moat., HpwoRm 
1797, list of Botopesns snd non-Boropeaos servant in Li&Btry of MdajaaM|ii« ifli 
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}M!Q(k» OlHt cf |}»» lbl« 111 ; ni^ 

M :NMbu»e lo the iSjos these ahtmt «fno hamhed 
ptgjKim, lodNihig Potteguese, Ceneri m , S^RRBhiiyi mi 
fdidkK. Hie «txtjr sdkikts for its ptotecdoo mm f^dfied footn 
iheae tsh6 tatsbdbaved et Moesjxfoique sad the gaxdson consisted 
of thn refoie of the convict tegiinents Goa, sent to hianuBf 
hhme fix punishment* Ccmxiimicatioa betvra^ 
iOtne Inindteds of iniles apait,* v«8 liiidted by sea to an oosdb)^ 
teiding vessel and on land to Bantu carriers, and even they 
ofosn hatted by vmfote, hostile tribes, disease, fiunines, sut^* 
sririons ami crocodile-infested rivets wlwae navigation was ioh 
peded by folk, »pids and sandbanks.^ \ 

^ the nineteenth century the posts of subaltern governors, like 
those in foe dinrch, foe customs house, foe hospi^ and treasury 
were too olEien g^ven to men whose qualification was their 
ability to read md write.* Many of foe officials were Indians.* 
In xSiy the Govetnot of Mozambique complained that in foe 
whok aqitaincy he was unable to find a man oqiahle of betng 
made Governor of Cape Delgado or a priest for that place *who 
will not think of anyti^g Imt bis own sordid mterests*.* I 

Ihe whole ccdony was poverty-stricken, demoralized and stag- 
nant The young bad no qualified teachers even to show foem how 
to read and to write.' There was no public money put aside for 
education, and when private individi^ wished to ofiet instruc- 
tion at thfo own ezpense no one bothered to see that foe children 
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miBuM. Urn liaaaukm *«1m3i iMbii Imm«» AMs([il! 

4»iHigeiic«t mdKih «a «be BnEOfMMun* tiMe diejr 

(£ «i^ {neUbes iift litt Bxpmiacft sec so M sa 
%tttifig {Krafettioos ioto s mete qt e c afa ii o ii of ooimiicsnc, 
lelliag ilie sactsmeots sad not j^aag s lias^ so^ addlGwc 
ktexesC*, disc ao ooe srotdd Hsten to liiem. fomalltlai sad 
obstftdes koj^Md on iasixia|^ even on dm poos md daa 
infapiitons ptacdce of extocdi^ mooey by sU ooldj; ipesm 
'caused many to live in dsbatucb^ and immcnality*. Unaide to 
pay dw duutges, die ma^oticy of people never manied« aldioag^ 
many possessed vast Gx>wn territories and mi|^t have estaldished 
huge legitimate fiunilies.^ 

In 1797 the Goverimr of Mozambique summed up dm dtoadmi 
as he saw k: *1 find myself . . . bearing the rigocous effixts of die 
dimate, administering dm government of a decadent state, with 
no fun^ for its maintenance, without income . . . and whhout 
suffident troops for its defence, almost without capalde nwyi 
widi sufficient knowledge for legsd or financial pcma, witfaom any 
white or Christian pec^le, populated with Calces, Moots, Gen- 
tiles, and suchlike, surround^ with enemies and finally widi 
everything in disocda . . .’>lnthewo«h c^anEnglishmi^ 'the 
richest country in the tmiverse by nature has fallen into decay. 
Its ddes in ruins and its inhabitants btutaliaed.’^ It was not un> 
jusdy that young men of die mother country regarded East Afifoa 
as a foriom hope for, as a omteuqiotary remarked, 'twenty yearn 
reddence there is equivalent to not less than forty in apftdmr 
cxNintty*.^ Yet the country, though swampy and fisvec>$tijidliieB, 
was capahk of development, and in many parts die dimate was 
enervating rather than dea^y. It was nemathed in xSia dbt 
there was no qiedfic disease peculiar to dmpmvfoceof 
bique occtqyt ennui. ‘Were I to remahi here,* wrote an ISttgjBab* 
man, '1 should die ttf it in thtee months.'* 

In the middle of the ei^teenth century, it Is true, Pmeahi^ 
fitrw}«rftwid f yfi had seemed Iflcdy to ioaaigotatie a new eca foe dm 



Jim Jr 9 tf 9 iiffmi$ rmiSStiW 

l«(Riacitaie ttKMSMUMl ^neetprise isd to fibente Pomigil aad he£ 
eolot^ &otti ckpadeace on tbe fon^joec.' 

Tbens b m-odt difiecenoe of qpinioo atom the tniaits of Pombal, 
hai, 'vtotever nay to said a^mat him, his able adconiattation 
stiu^ out in an m of decs^enoe and fdvoUty when ^Rradike 
in^adsiBS had been succeeded by couxtly effeminacies*. He planned 
znmdns for East Africa which were to to similar to those to had 
already introduced in Pormgal and Braail.* He was responsible 
Sot fto fitmous colour-blind decrees of 1761 and 1765. But in 
East Afcka these reforms did not go beyond projects. It is trw 
dat in 17; 2 the territory under fhe Governor of Mozambiqi 
was s^atated from Goa and made into an independent state as it 
had bera for a short time in 1 569, and several other times througr 
the succeeding mtturies.^ Some excdlent administrative tegtM 
tions were also formulated: the Governors were to recdve' 
salaries for their services and no longer to allowed to trade for' 
their own profit, while commerce was to be made free to every 
subject of the Grown. To encourage productive m^rts and 
inosase trade large commercial companies were to to organized.^ 
Had these as wdl some less vital improvements which were sug- 
gested been carried into effect, the colony of Mozambique might 
tove become a valuable appendage to the Crown. But unfor- I 
tunately too many these measures were stilltotn. Pombal, 
fully occupied elsewhere, did not attempt to put these funda- 
mental changes in practice, nor was diere money in the home 
treasury to finance tibem. 

It was no easy task to ezdte healthy activity in settlers who had 
for so long languished under an oppressive lethargy. 'While, 
therefore, the administrative history of the colony as a sq)arate 
ehtity dates &om 1752, in practice there was no real change in the 
inteimal ccaaditkms until Img after the fall of Pombal. ILetters 
dated 1776 were ct^iied twenty years later and enclosed in the 
Governor’s dispatches to desedbe the current state of the colony.* 

* Snid:, hbm^t ^ At ^ PimAal OUmdoa, iSyt), I. 8 j-6 and xia-tS. 

Bara Ukf tlcetdi of life, <£ L« Gnmdi XXVU, i7T->. 

* Pidm, CtHttfia HI, 417-45, 54i-<8iu 

adadninmive cbkngn ib Mcaaml^jiie, see lolbalo, Eititfft AdmiUtiimAmt 
it okfimMipB, (LidKio, xw7), 13-49, j>6-7, iSS ^ ay. 
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Da ivtoi «ti Eog^ 8hi^*i obtain tnwittil tlie «oiii^ Ida 
xepott m die Pottugoese possowooi 'Wes die ttitidblteia cf£ * 
Poctugoese inesKitaiidtun dated thitteea yeu* eaxUer,* In xW$6 
ebto die Pottnguese officials found it bettet to be ilMafocoied 
ot ledceot or diete was sdU so little change dmt many o£ dteaB 
early resorts wen a^un translated by Bddfo visitors to show foe 
state of the colony.* 

The Portuguese ndther made anything of Bast Africa dbenh 
sdves nor opened it up for odiers. Mozatifoi(]ue remained in a 
state of inertia and decay. Despite this stagnadon, Pcuftiigal, 
since foe beginning of foe eighteoifo century, 1^ lost no terdtory 
on the But Afdican coast. Tlus wasdue to the climate, to Bddsh 
protecdon and the lack of any serious attempts on the part of 
other European nadons rafoer than to any pardcular medt of the 
Portuguese. 

Perhaps the most remarkable point revealed by this tale of woe 
is that, although Portuguese occupatum tras essentially maririme 
and extended, except on foe Zambesi, only a few miles Beam the 
coast, military force alone was now used in its defence. By i8$5 
Portuguese ships stopped at Moaanibique only ‘every ofote; 
year’.i Experience was to prove, as it done in foe great 
impedd age, that an adequately armed warship was sufficient to 
keep the populadon in awe* and even foe Bantu In subjecdon, 
but until foe forties Mozambique had not a single ship of war, 
while foe Arabs and Banians were in control of foe oiastal trade. 
Hence, although East Afdca in 1752 had been made technically 
indqiaiclent of Goa, in practice it continued to dqpend pttiitically, 
as it did economically, on India. 

It was indeed fortunate for the Portuguese that tite Ptetuh at 
foe lie de France (Mauritius) feared an ^iglish attadc and wens 
consequently unable to dispatch a force of ai^ rinengfo against 
foem. A single feigate could have rendered tmtenable any of foife 
establishments except Mozambique, and the force in Goa was too 
small to have tendeml any assistanoe. foit good fottune alofie 


< PXO„ Ad. t/aaSa. TenSo’t Monde on Sena, rtxa, amdoMd M Mtet Om te 
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con}*} mt Iwve ttived Pottngftl’s ccdooj. *Xt is a &ot not a tfciie 
a«> ***« 

tbs ImirKigii^ fasTe takim uivaoiage of ibek alUanoe tad fideod- 
sh^ nidi the Bdttsh natiba to obtain dotninioa, to secoze it,* 
ftod, he fxdght have added, to tetain it. Thus, allhough Poztu- 
guese East Aftica had slender military and economic resources 
and pcactiadly no power of resistance its independent existence, • 
at leiM doting the wars, was maintained by the prompt energy of 
a fen of the local governors, the fidelity of some of the ^ntu, 
Snaluli and Indians to the Crown of Porti^gal, the mutual benefits 
of die Anglo>Portuguese alliance, French preoccupadon, ignpr- 
anoe of the country’s potentialities, fear of ^ deadly climate ^ 
in ktet years the firm ability of diplomatists like IGng Pemr\v 
and de Si da Bandieta. 


[*1 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

(a) Traders aU 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the Portuguese forts 
h^ ceased to have any military value. They were retained solely 
for purposes of revenue and trade. Despite this, the number of 
Europeans in Mozambique who called themselves merchants was 
trifling , and most of these were not Portuguese but Frenchmen, 
and, after 1807, Spanish or Italian slave dealers.* By the 1850s 
diere were thi^ or forty Banian tmders from Cutch, Goa and 
Bombay, a fsw Arabs and one German merchant* 

Yet sdl the Portuguese, men and women, whether they lived in 
the so<alled towns, on the Crown estates or on the gold diggings, 
made their living from trade. This did not interfisre wifo their 
duties as soldiers, government officials, estate holders or house* 
wives, for the trade was in slaves, and slave trading demanded no 
W<%k on foe part of the principal contractors; foey kept no 
recmds of conunercial ttanmctions, nor did foey need to risk any 
peratmal funds. By participating in foe trade foe slave-owner 
could ^end his days deeping, smoking and tea-drinking. If he 
came out at all it was after sunset, on a palanquin borne by four 
adseeabte skvea.* Hence in a trtpical dimte, where Inve of work 

> AMXIn Moa., V, No. 115, Mulidw to Bom&n, 8 Aetfl 1841. 
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^ tnuie. Ftom Pocmgvune offidois to tbek woiMfti, Imtaetitec* 
prising Indian tiaikt and cunning Acati ot Sanddli to rite iitt* 
poitant Bantu chief, ail had some shaxe in its aaifde tewuds. 

If the piofits ftom riw slave trade ■were so great that evecTOoe 
was a riave trader why was this not reflected in the revenue trf the 
coltmy? The answer is to be fotmd in the eccmomic organhsa' 
tion of the province. The revenue of Moaambique consisted of 
customs (m trade and tents ftom estates and mines ot *hirt* . 
None o£ the subordinate ports had customs houses so that all 
attides kitted were tequirol to go first to Moaambique, vriiete 
duties were paid.* All exports, too, except those to Brazil after 
1811,* were to be taken first to Mozamirique where, unless they 
were destined for some other part of the province, they were 
subject to export duties. ‘This measure was designed to make 
Mozambique the emporium of East African trade and was much 
cherished at the capital and resented by tiie subordinate ^rts. By 
it the life of the officials at the capital was both simplified and 
complicated. Simplified because tiicy were given virtually ftcc 
rein to charge whatever duties they wished or to demand a share 
in the imported goods or profits £cota riieir sales. The computa- 
tions arose mainly ficom two sources: tiie jealousy of offidals in 
other stations who did not co-operate wirii those in the capital 
afid their dependence upon Asian middlemen. This situation was 
aggravated by a lack of boats whidi made it virtually inqiossible 
to patrol the coast and, after 1 807, by the anti-slave-trade measures 
of the British Navy which made it increasingly difficult to convey 
goods in Portuguese vessels to special friends or acconoplices in 
^e subordinate ports. 

Until 1801, rates of duty on imports were ftequenriy changed 
to ffii «ro u« vg:e trade or to provide revalue. Tbereaftei^ until 1846, 
gocxis at Mozambique were supposed to be charged xo per cent 
and a further re-eaqport duty cf jo per cent Ptactioe, however; 
seems to have varied to suit the Goveroor-Geneial. In i8ai the 
Af Q in»limaiie complaiHed riat Mozambique d emande d 
zi petcamtiBy iS 42 ,goodsimp(mndftom]> 8 Uribandi:^wri:e 
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dbai^ed io| pet cent at Mozambique, aod a fiixtber duly of 
)i pet cent when tcanshipped to otbet potts of dM proidace. Yet 
tlM colony was always bankrupt' 

Ute Portuguese were no mote avaridous than md^ 
aldiough the & 3 iglidt genentUy seemed to think they werfc Indeed, 
a ru; w Gov<^or of Mozambique once prayed that he noight not 
be aflElkted by that malady~die thirst for gainr— which sdzed all 
ittaj east of die Cape of Good Hope.* The ezplanadon for this 
afflkdon lay chiefly in the small jpay received. Salaries were partly 
in doth or flood. An ensign teedved less than lor. a mond^ a 
bnshd of rice, another <rf flour, two flagons of coconut or ^ 
oil, some firewood.* Pa3ntnent wZs usually at least seven monthsW 
arrears* and sometimes even two years or mote;* soldiers W 
equal rank received varying salaries.* 

Outside the larger towns, beads, shells and trinkets wde thl^ 
usual currency, and later in the century English and Americ 
unbleadied doth was fieequendy used. Even in the iSjos there 
were no shops. Food was obtained flcom the Bantu or Arabs 
goietally in exchange for doth or beads. The best doths w«e 
retained by the officials in Mozambique for dieir private trade. 
Hence ‘treasury* doths, handed out in lieu of salary, diough 
nominally of ^ same value as those of the merchants, diffetedi 
in quality. In addrdcuai» diese lost half their value by btdng cut 
into small pieces.. DtsUcdtiUion was in small lots, and measute- 
nwnt was in p0ies vhkh varied in each area; a pano of doth de- 
pended upcm the length of the man’s atm who was measuring it. 
Beads came in packets at the sate of one packet for ten pmos. In 
Quelimane each paikhy^ die equivalent of forty strings, in Sena 
thirty, and in Tete tmmty. Different tribes preflerred different 
colours. Gmsequendy, various colours could change value by 

* Moz^ Vl» No. 55, 6 k Cotta Xkvkt to Seccdtai^ of Stale and Cobniea, 
Moe.^ 12 January 

* Mo2., 89, JoU de Paula CaT^* de Albuq* to Thoiuaa Ant^ da Villa- 
Nova, 20 S^tember x8x8. 

9 .AJLU,^ Moa., 75, A, M. de Mdlo Castro e Mexido^ to Calireas, Moz,, 28 
December x8io. V 

' * AJi^U^ Moa., 9), Petition &om soldiess of Sc^fida <0 Cavidbttxd 
querqua, 14 Afnil x8x8, enclosed in Bxitto Sattdiet td ,doi Amoiia Moa., 9 Jaauafy 
x8ao. 

f Meat., I, Itidro Manoel de Ganesedo to Fr^ SImoea Mstfodii, Moae., 

17 October 1854; Liriogstocie, Trav/p Md Riumhu^ 6x7. 

* >dJim,Mo 3 e., VI, Private R. L.d’ATxeu de JJxim. to Mxnittet of Pbieiga 
Moe.» 1 Matdb x844« 



being takea from <me fklace to anotbet.* A ptm of food vetied 
according to tbe size of tbe bucket, die mood of tibe sdfar and die 
education or astuteness of die buyer.* Ibe coinage value of a pimd 
was con^cated by die monetary system, or xadier lack of 
system. 

Until 185a there was no unifortnity in currency regulations. The 
value of money was not only different in each province of 
Mozambique but bore no relation to diat in Portugal,* and the 
rate of exchange between the Portuguese and colonial 
was subject to frequent alteration. Colonial currencies were 
heavily discounted in Portugal, and consequendy cama to be 
known as ‘weak’ money, as compared to the ‘strong’ money, or 
dinbeiro fitrte, of the mother country.* Salaries earned by 
in the colony were stated in terms of Portuguese money, but were 
actually paid in colonial coin. Thus, in 1798, the Governor 
nominally earned a salary of 12,000 crusados (about 5^1,200), 
but the money he actually received would have been worth less 
than 4,000 crusados in Portugal; for, in addition to a loss of jo per 
cent on exchange, there were further heavy diarges imposed for 
the negotiation of the money orders by means of which payments 
were generally made.* 

In the very first years of the French war when the coasting trade 
suffered considerably from the depredations of French cruisers, 
Mozambique had to resort to infiation, and the Governor com-* 
plained that his salary was worth no more than £zoo a year.* 
After 1809 when die seat of the monarchy had been moved to 
Rio de Janeiro and the Prince Regent, D. JoSo VI, desimd to 
people his estates widi many slaves in exchange for litde money, 
he sent for thek purchase a large sum of copper coins to MozaiUr 
bique which he decreed were to drculate at double dieix 
value. A coin containing an ounce of copper in this way attained 

I Gamitto, z/197-8, i/z6-8; Lacerda cotes Vhea doth (ot the Ttemuy is bai#U 
tt auction ftom the lowest bidder, the sellers send In sufierior aamples the 

hsd psy the ovetgood’; «£ R, F. Burton, TA0 LtaMtJmmf/ 

to Oei/uib* M /yyr (London, 187}), j6. 
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* AM.U., Moz., I, Gtegario Pegsdo to F. hisgiodti, Mda, *8 Febnisty aSit. 

* For dcwz^dott of cuffency in Fonsigd and tokwties, at Arsglp, 
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a talde egtail tt> twelve titaes its iatMc vrotA.* Tbe dbtii* 
tnnmd eflbets of tibis tneaswe ia JMossinbique never to 
jMwe been oonsideeddi nor, it seems, were they any ccmcem of ti» 
Koyal govwDment Them were odier causes of ia&dott and of 
dw dd^ised cuixency. 

Stiver cdos known as paiacas uid a few gold coins were also 
made in Goa for Moaambique, where there was no mint* Tliis 
money was a varying quality, for it seems that anycme who 
dmired could order money to be stanq>ed. The usual procedure 
was to arrange with die dixector of some factory to mix alloy lof 
lead or cc^^ with the coins,) thus any desired quantity of mo^ 
could be obtained. Goods imported from East A£dca were ^ 
quendy paid for in this inferior coinage and sold in BomhaV. 
Hence Mozambique acquired a great d^ of debased and practic- 
ally worthless coinage which, for want of any better, continued 
to drcolate in the colony at a reduced rate. Goanese merchants, 
on the other hand, were generally financed from Portu^ and 
obtained good English money for the goods which they Irought 
with bad Portugume coin.* 

From Portu^’s point of view this metiiod of paying the 
salaries of otiidids in the colonies was a useful form ^ economy 
at a time when the country’s finances had already started down the^ 
slippery slope towards btmkruptcy.) To the Governor and many 
of the officials, the consequences were well nigh disastrous for 
they had to live as befitted tepiesenmtives of a western power in 
the East. The Governor’s sppointment was only for tiixee years, 
at the end of which period, unless he was ex t r e m ely fortunate 
and appointed to Madeira, he would have to tetum to Brazil or 
to Portugal a poor man. la the words of one of the Governors: 

The pe^k of Asia and Afoca only show the reject they should to 
the govexninent (^Bdals by their at^eaxance and mode of living. 
If mt Govemor-Genetal does not Uve in a sumptuotis manner he 
cannot ofo his table to his officers or to foreigners or even receive 
them in his house. How tiwn can be know of their movements 
whkh » so necessary for the good folfilmentjof his post and good 
admhdstxation of his government. How can he incite in tiiem 

* Mob, Wt MMaiw w Bmafim, Mba. id October iSstt. 

* AMVt Mob, 87, Undated, no aatnes of t eeshe t or itader (nn^abtf abmu 
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MtttimeiMs wlijdi be my dem mematy mi eivilkm tbrnii, m 

<if woilth tnd cOQs^aenify tiie e^m to attUQ it, laQt oofy 10^^ 
of commeioet bot alto by agticoltaoe, espedaUy noce satuay dftltt 
lieople who ate today in tb^ positions petfas]^ may have acoved 
in couotty widiout the slightest psinciples of edncadon. Indeed, 
scHne who have attained the tank of officets, if dmy wese Oot 
compelled to sinat the table of the Genetal, would not know how 
to dress ot eat as etiquette demands. All these methods (tax^cs) ate 
adopted by the Govetnment of Bngland in thdr establishments in 
the East Indies, and that Government gives to their Governors 
and even to their military officers highM salaries than any other 
nation; consequently their establishments develop out of all pro* 
portion to ours.* 

Because of the small salaries received, the Governors resorted 
to trade and became the chief merchants in the colony. To some 
this brought wealth and power; for others ambition ended in war 
and disaster. The experience of Dr. Antonio Norberto de Bac- 
boasa de Villas Boas TruSo may be described by way of example. 
A man of education and some importance, he determined, upon 
his arrival as Governor of Tete in February 1804, to esmblish 
morality and social discipline. But his criticism of the Croum 
estates, the Dominicans, the inefficient administration and the 
lach of education, industry, commerce and security’ merdiy 
aroused the hostility of the immoral inhabitants who saw in Him 
an obstade to their ambitions and vices.’ He was, in Bict, the 
instigator of the war of Qhicova in 1807 vhich first earned 
notoriety for the da Cruz family, who were to become bitter dave* 
trading rivals to the Pereitas, mentioned later in dus xhapter. 

To ffispose of the goods (fazendas de in) he reodved as salary, 
in the intedor he frequendy employed a soldier of Tete and a 
CTiminal under life sentence viho spoke the Maxavi langm^ and 
was said to understand the Afidcan trtbos. On this pardcnlar 
occaskm the agent’s return was wdl overdue. Trtffio, whose 
period office was drawing to a dose was trying to bt^ a 
fottune in Btmffi for his redtement He was pardadady distaihed 

> AM,U.^ Moe., 47, Mumbm Cbsta to Soum tioK., to !Ka<Mniber 
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hfr Sound dast agent had sdd his ca«go and, deqdte 
many messages, continued to live in Hatayia, dw kdd of the sub* 
chkf O^lmtitai^ about 4} leagues &nm Tete. Against die vddi 
of the ctdzra council, the iu^mto de moradorest who fisaxed teptisals 
and t^ blocking the catavan toute, the Governor, who ki»w 
neither die interior nor the Maravi language and was not si^ 
posed to use the state coffers except in a tensive war, tasldy 
decided personally to head an expedition to retrieve his fortune. 

At the expense of the suite, he managed after two months to 
rotind up a contingent of some ijo Europeans, Indians aad 
Brazilians, with dieit numerous slaves, l^ore crossing me 
S^unbesi, the interpreter, Antonio Josf da Crux, of Ind^ W 
Zambesian and Siamese origin, betrayed the Governor and 
l»ought the eq>edition into a dash with the Monoinotam 
Qiat^ombo, or Chofoombo, whom he persuaded to slay all the 
Europeans except himself and his brother. After a strict inquirv 
dus Monomotapa was exonerated and Antonio spent five and a 
half years in a Mozambique prison and was then executed for 
treason. Afterwards the Canatins and Spaniards were said to have 
wanted TruSo’s fortune and were blamed for the Governor’s rash 
action.' 

As the demand for slaves rose and despite the pitfidls.in this^ 
spoils system, officials jealously resented any odiers taking part 
in the ttade, and vied with each other in an attempt to attract the 
greatest number of slave dealers to their partiadar port While 
diat tode flourished, the amount of pay a soldier or public official 
received was a matter of trifling importance. In proof of this the 
Governor in 1810 pointed out that one of his subordiiutM who 
received a salary c^y a quarter of the amount of his own was 
much wealflua; than himself.* The Governor, Antonio de Mello 
Castro e Mendoza, *a parsonage oi no less consequence than the 
loigtfa of his name would imply’, had himself not done badly. 
In, that year when the slave tr^ was comparadvdy dead, it was 
saM he had xealusd a fortune of £So,ooo.* But while, from the 
officials’ point view, the slave ttade was Qjuch the naost lucra- 
tive, the state gains bote no proportionate relaticui to the total 
profits. 

'FbtdetadboftfacvittofChiom, cf. Ew>I> ioo-),Doe., ii-iS. 
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Tht sdUing <£ slaves to fcmgnets vras fotbiddeo, aod tibia is 
^actiywhatmadeitso profital:^tot}iec^cia}s.BdE(Mdiedsves 
could be sbif^d it was necessaty to easuse that dthet the 
Govemoc, die vicar, the curate, the commander of dte troops, the 
judge or some otiier official had sufficient interest in the trans- 
action to look the other way.* In addition, it was profitable 
simply not to enter the transaction in the customs book.* This 
largely explains the recurring budget deficit and why, even at 
the height of East Afidca's importance as a source of slaves, the 
governors still complained of ^ lack of funds and the deplorable 
state of the finances. Qearly, therefore, corruption and an empty 
treasury were not causes but efimts of the spoils system. Gmdidons 
on the estates — ^which should have bem Mozambique’s other 
tTwifi source of revenue — did nothing to improve the colony’s 
finances. 

By £ax the greatest number of mines and estates from which 
the government should have received rents were in the badly 
defined Zambesi area known as the Rivers of Sena. Ezcq>t that 
most of these estates were in a more wretched state of disr^iair 
than those on the mainland opposite Mozambique and in other 
parts of the colony, a description in 1809 by Henry Salt of trade 
on the Mozambique estates is representative also of those along 
the Zambesi: 

We walked to the house of one of the planters about a mile disUnt 
in the village of Mesutil for the purpose of seeing some native 
traders from the interior of a nation called Monjou (Yao) who had 
come down with a cafila of slaves (chiefly female) together with 
gold and elephants’ teeth for sale. I was informed tibey had been 
upwards of two months on their journey.* A kind ^ . . . was 
Md in the neighbourhood for the purpose of battering with 
traders lately arrived.^ 

This Yao fair {jma das Migaoi) had been e^edally encoucaged in 
the 1780s by t^ Portuguese governor, Balthazer Perdta do Lago, 
to induce the Yao and the Makua to bdng goods pardculady 
ivory to the mainland opposite the capital.* But, Salt remarked: 

> AM.V., Hot., 4i, extract: fiom letter Martinfao de MeUo e Castm Mae., 
19 April 
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Hk tnkde *hiui teodnsed plaaten vidmnn iadcdeat «nd caxe> 

hm o£ jfljpgipving dneit {ncopetty . . . llae psoptietoa turn 
lttT« {MuettAd indi^, oottoa aiiid mgiuc for iiwtend Zf hditg 
$aftooaded by 'msetched assemblages of skve buts, woods of 
cocxMMiut ttees aad unptofiuble plamtions of mamo&> 

Use estates in the Rivets of Sena ate patticukt concern to 
tbn study since dwy ptoved to be a tunning sote sapping tbe 
sttengtb of tbe whole colony. This lotus land along die btoad 
tutgid waters of the Zambesi Rivet extended some 450 miles 
finim the moutih to beyond Zumbo and in latet years was given ite 
mote apptoptiate title of Zambesia. i 

The ]^vets of Sena was divided into three great districts of 
Qttdimane, Sena and Tete.* But, as in the seventeenth centurm 
the richest areas south of the rivet were under independent kinm 
who had either broken away or were still under the Monomotapa.\ 
The most important of these wem in the land of the Quiteve 
peoples, and also to the south-west in the great kingdom of 
Batua.! From the earliest times some of these or their sub-chid^ 
were (ften hostile and blockaded or denoolished a Portuguese 
outpost and murdered its inhabitants. To make things worse for 
Crown revenues Portuguese officials had always engaged in 
illicit trade,* so riiat even in die sixteenth century the revenues of 
die state were in large part provided by Indian traders, and at 
least one viceroy at Gkn wondered if there was a (noble- 
man) of the East suffidendy honest to be entrusted with the rojnd 
treasury.* These general characterisdcs persisted into the nine- 
teendi century except that, as we shall see elsewhere, the ivory 
trade had bem superseded by that in slaves.* In the territories of 
the independent chieftains Portugal still held various d^iendendes 
known as htirs and mines (kav) &om time to time xeoccupied by 
die nadves. Zuthbo, IVlanica and Mano marked the fmhest 
points Portuguese advance inland. 


• Salt, op. cit, 74. 
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Some of fitese barr, or gold (%giQg<, ime owned by lah 
dividual Poctc^ftieae who, by gMng pteaents to the load xnlenti 
bd obtained ascendency. As in the cs^^dtal, die harr and die estate 
owt^ kept a supply of Indian goods nominaSy to seU to thelt 
slaves. But {uioes were so exotbitant dsat slaves p tefemd to boy 
£com passing merchants.’' Ivory, gold, a Utde icon, coppet; 
elephant tusks, honey, »w cotton, skins and cacde wete egc- 
changed by Afdcan traders for arms, gunpowder, doth and beads 
bought by the Swahili, the Arabs, the Banians and slave mer- 
chants from Sena and Qnelimane. 

In i8zi the Governor o£ Sena complained that because of the 
lack of armed forces the Portuguese h^ been thrown out of the 
fair at Batua. At Manica and dsewhete, he said, the native dde6s 
miimd only enough gold and other minerals to buy from the 
whites what they needed.* When thdr ire was roused hostile 
chiefs and thdr people, like the highwaymen of Europe, robbed 
caravans and kiUed merchants,* and nude continual incursions 
into Sena and Tete, demanding clothes and threatening their 
existence. Hence the habit, wrote a Governor, ‘of giving tribute 
of one part of the trading goods in order not to lose the 
whole . . The sufferings of traders at Zumbo are notorbus. 
Throughout the niueteenth century tiwy were feequently over- 
whelmed. Despite the bravery of the Portuguese, who on one 
occasion held out for four years against siege and starvation, by 
the 1850s Zumbo consisted mainly of the ruins of some two 
hundred stone houses. Boats generally stayed only to scut goods 
and dispatdh trading parties in various directions.* 

The districts of Qudimane, Sena and Tete wete subdivided 
into lands which-Hu in other parts of the colony — difieted in tixe 
ficom a £erw thousand acres to a respectable kingdom. On these 
estates all of which wete known »spr«^ da Caraot wealtii lived 
skfe by side with disease, vice and battiamptcy.* 

< Gsnitto. 1/5I; Liviagitwie, iVWyWcw (Loodoo, 1885}. la 
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The Portt^uea Posiessms 

Oxnm estatse^ like die cs^taindes, wexe ozigioalljr grants! by 
tbe Oxma as eewanis fbt serdm lendeisd. Soinet however, 
acaqiiixed by Portn^nese adTeaturets by force or porcbase direct 
feom die chiefs.* In die earlier centuries promos had been granted 
to daughteis of Portuguese officials who, having served in 
Africa, married Portuguese women of European origin. Succes- 
sion was through femides feu: three generations*’ on condidtm 
that the holder married a Portuguese of European birth and 
redded on her estate; no one was allowed to accumulate more 
than one estate, and while the owner had the right to nominate 
the immediate successor, males were excluded if females wm 
available. But these customs lapsed when, in the absence pf 
eligible husbands, women of mixed blood were allowed to hd[d 
praa(ps', and subaltern governors with permission from Mozata- 
hique, redistributed the estates to die highest bidder without 
re&tentx to sex. This was usually done by auction, h^y estates 
were accumulated by the same person who lived sometimes in 
Goa, in Mozambique or in Brazil. The absentee landowners 
never visited their estates, liut simply collected &t revenues’. 

The holder of a Crown pra!(p paid a quit-rent in kind of one- 
tenth the yearly income.* Until 1845, no pra!(p could be sold or 
partitioned without consent from Lisbon.^ By die time diis per-^ 
mission was received, the buyer had often died or moved away. 
The state was dius deprived of the duties from the sale of land, 
while some humlies remained without subsistence and others 
possessed all.* The impositions on all estates were levied without 
rule or r^;olaxity by the factors of die Royal treasury in the three 
towns. They sequestrated goods of debtors, arbitrate on fines to 
be paid and delated all boundaries. The twenty-seven Grown 
prasps near Sena yielded more than double die revenue of the 
forty-eight near Tete.^ But in the absence tii am eScedve offidal- 
' AJLV^ Mot., 66 , RqKwt by Lobo. 

* vtJfl^t7.,Moa..45,Cotiyofi9{>]icationbyAg*daGottaferd>elaadspoiK«edby 
y> deceit irife— cxttwted ftom Ae Book of Regittnttion, Tete^ 4 June 1794. 

* AMU., Moo., 45, op. dt. ; Thornton, op. ck., ttatet that qu^-teot trat usually 
pdd m tl» foanof Shves, food, doth, game asd/ot ela^tant tuiks. ^^henevet an 
d^hant was killed die tusk fidl into the gtound— ^whkh ym usually the 
bearkat— "was conaideted the ptqpctty of die pfiaty 4 i(ddef or his tenant; the o&et 
one, that of die hamtets, whidk was s(^ to the master at a fised ptke paid aocrading 
to die wdglit in ootton stu^ beads, ^liritt^ muskets or powder. 

* iP,lLO., F.O. Sy/ySS, No. a4a, B^ott of the pcoceedings of the Cottes enclose d 
iade Walden to Ouendon, yo November 1845. 

f AMUn Moth, 66, hf Lobo. 

* fa/k/a*, Batboka, SiaHtHt*, 
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dom along die 2^ambe8i die benefits xeoeived bf d» Ctown yrem 
negligible. 

IbetMetically the jUns^o-hoMets (pnaiyns) wax le^ponsilde fioe 
the development of the land and the piotectk>n of its inhabi- 
tants and they knew that they were expected, like the 
to help police Ctown kuids and to xqiel invaders. In ptactice^ life 
on an estate difieted little feom that on a ^ and in ^ so-called 
towns. Evety estate had 400 or 500, even 1,000 slaves ; every house 
in the towns had ij to 30. Many owners lived in pomp and 
sensuality, surrounded by young native concubines and virtually 
independent of the Portuguese audiorities; they had a passion 
for gambling and, as with their Arab counterparts ferther notdi, 
their blood mingled extensively widi native women. As dieir 
land was held for three generations only with an ever-present 
risk of forfeiture or fine they usually had Utde interest in the 
territory. Even if they had, the task of administration and cultiva- 
tion on the vast areas was beyond the power of individuals.’’ 

To make a profit they let their lands to tenants, mosdy exiles 
and convicts, who showed even less interest in developing the 
resources of the soil. This was left to the free Negroes (eokm) 
who lived in small native villages, as they do today in the unin- 
dustrialixed regions of Africa, ruled by a chief who paid an arbi- 
trary tribute in kind to the ^cri^s-holders. There might be ten or 
fifteen thousand such eolonh on a large estate, but the numbers 
were never stable owing to the slave trade and the nomadic 
habits of die people.^ Their methods of cultivadon were primitive 
and wastefiil and if the tax could be paid without cultivation this 
was done. The tenant, having but a life interest was intent only 
on extorting heavy taxes, fin^ and forfeitures from the eokmt.* 
To the devdopment of agriculture and the improvement of the 
land he was quite indifferent.^ He even denudnl tin land c£ its 
vital labour by selling the tolonis as slaves, whereupon tine re- 
mainder often fled to escape a like fete. Bice and maixe were the 
principal crops grown by the eoktdst and coarse cotton dbtii was 


> Garahto, i{ttx, 113, }6, J4; AJI.U., Mok., S4, Report fay Ixbo} FJLO., Ad, 
t/itSy, TenSo't Memoir on Sena, eocloaed in letter Oann to Ctolm, HM.S. 
Lum, Simon’a Boy, 1; A|>til iSaj. 

* AM,U„ Moe.. 66, by Lobo. 

t 49>P*A. JoaS^Goaba to R. ife SomGontitilto, Mok.,) Ocfa^Mr 

* /lJ’£U.,Moa,,&6.Lofao,<ip.ctb; acealtoMont.Sj.tfAfateiaMeiietMtoGoveator 

Sena, Mo«., ay A|>nl 1817. 
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'voiNbn; ccrffee, txkttoo, tobacco, nuudoc tod iodigo could bave 
been produced in laxge quantities, but baxdfy sufficient was gtown 
to meet tbe tequixements of tlw Europeans; the tenants despised 
ffie cultivation of 'Kaffir* crops and confined ffieir attention 
mainly to raising wheat and sugars 

Despite this ruinous state of agriculture the Europeans were 
aide in good years to buy plenty of provisions Gcom the 
or Swahili and Arabs, from the Banian gardens, from the cek»is 
or from the surrounding independent chiefs. The hfaravi, for 
example, grew wheat especially for the whites.* Prices we 
xidici^usly low, and a certain amount of wheat and other suppli^ 
were even sent to Moaambique port and to the lie de Franc 
But when a drought occiuxed or t^ Swahili were prevented i 
bringing in their supplies or the ddefs were hostile, Europeansl 
like their Bantu neighbours, were reduced to the verge of starvaA 
tionu* And this was the most self-sufficient district in Mozambique ' 
colony! No wonder that many a fiu-sedng governor in the Sena 
Bivers noted foat these estates were incompatible with trade and 
agriculture and ‘entirely opposed to dvil liberty, i» individual 
security and to the property rights of the Negroes*.^ 

The effect of this lack of syston in land tenure and trade was 
that between the delra of the 2^ambesi and Zumbo complete ' 
anarchy reigned and the law of the strongest prevailed. The 
Portt^iuese authorities were recognized but not obeyed. More 
than ^t: like the great Arab plantation owners of the Upper 
Congo, around Kassongo and Nyangwe, the pna^eros developed 
an imperialist character. 

Th^ tributary retainers — ^mostly Bantu — ^were taught to use 
fire-arms, so that the power and authority whidi the pra!(fns 
wielded over tribal societies vras very different from that of the 
chiefs whose land and villages they usurped and who cffien feared 
and appeased them with presents. Nevertheless, they could often 
ma i nt ai n then; position against marauding chiefs cmly by alliance 
wifo Bantu leaders.* 

As early as the seventeenth century they waged wars and im- 
posed tribute and the Monomotapa complained about the 

* AMXJ., Mok., 66, Lofao, op. cit. In 1798 Incetda noted tfaet meet of tbe nigut 
oiw i anM i d in Mowndritjiieceniefitoin Rio dejendeo end B«t«w«,c£ Button, 6at. 

* Betbcos, StaiitHia. 

Buboei, op. Uvingetoae, 6i)>i6. 

* c iwntoo . x/ta?. 

* >f«M',{I.,lU(oK.,66,ItntKMtb7L^bo. 
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dettibalmtiodi and haim they caused *ldlUng nathm, aroundkig 
others, stealing that sons and thdbr daughters and the covs ^ 
tlwir ha:d8 so that each day I have ccwaplaints hi this my Zim- 
babwe*. At that time, in order not to exdte the lapadty and 
cupidity of the Portuguese, many natives mov^ away ficom the 
gcdd-producing areas and the chief of the Quiteve went so &r as 
to kill anyone suspected of revealing a gold mine. The viceroy 
reporting these events to Lisbon said '. . . those who possess 
many kaiSirs and have power are guiltf of such excesses ^t the 
Kings and Princes offimded break out in disorders. Everybody 
in the Rivets wants to govern.’* In the lata: nineteenth century 
disorder was accentuated by the arrival of caravans of Arab 
merchants from Zanzibar in search of slaves and ivory. > Thus 
with the coming of the European and the return of the Arab, 
’the mote or less static iron age culture of the interior and the 
political patterns associated with it’* were invaded by the sale 
of gunpowder and fire-arms. What is mote, the n«!d to seek 
trade forced some of the ’white mulatto’ traders (generally 
Goans and Mozambique half-castes) — acclimatized and trained to 
travel — who were called sertanejos* and were generally also 
holders and gold-diggers to go into the interior and to ally diem- 
selves with native chiefs or to take over their functions. Aficica’s 
contact with Europe, in some measure ther^ore, made the 
Portuguese and Asians responsible for the beginnings ci a 
social and technological revolution which was to we^en the 
traditions of the native and to help to detach him ficom die 
land.*^ 

Portugal abolished the prazo system in 1832. Significant changes 
to promote expansion and setdement along die Zambesi were 
decreed in 1838, 1841 and again in 1854. But these laws were 
still-born and proved no mote edecdve tW die aboUtkm of the 
slave trade or the attempt to force the Dominicans to cuMvate 
their lands and ’to conduct themselves like servants c£ die Lord*.* 
Only sovereign force could have deposed these ’war kxcds’, 

* Axelsofl, itoo-ifoe, 1x5, 1S4. 

* Culm Wkse, ‘Eaipedi^ Pottngtim • (1889)’, attide ia ri) 

SttkdtJt d> Gtnempbia it Udna, Setie loA. Not. S and 7, JUdoti, 1891, . 

* Alteon unpublUbed pi^, T 6 i Sig^tam 4 ^ 1 ^^ Afmm Sim 

trait bt dt Nbirtmd Omay. 

tBwKin, 25. 

* Ibo tma tduch dw pnn^tnt waged in the aiid*ninMMnih eenMijr me dma Sb ed 
ki torn detta in Chapter Sewn. 

•I>a%,85. 
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fixed die Baota populatioii to die ktid acui perhapa embled the 
Ctown to obtain some benefit firom the estates. 


The chatacteristics of the prazo-holdets were developed in 
defooce of trade. For, essentially, every Portuguese and mulatto 
colonist, whether an estate holder, a gold-digger or an official, 
was a trader. Livingstone points out that to bring slaves demanded 
ingenuity and energy. Why therefore did the Portuguese officials 
aod housewives not need to have a direct part in the task jof 
collecting slaves? 

Among his many slaves an owner employed one or muic ^ 
agent or merchant (pafamar or mmambasbe). Swahili, degvdados 
and at least on one occasion a Dominican were also thus ein- 
ployed, particularly in later years when slave trading made it 
necessary to work in collaboration with prazero bandit ‘wa-^ 
lords’. But generally the slave merchants who went into ‘the 
forest* were Bisa or other African middlemen. 

A slave employed as a Musambashe or merchant and who goes to 
the interior to buy gold, ivory and other slaves, usually had as his 
first care the pureWe of slaves for himself. This he did with goods ^ 
his master gave him, or with what he steals. A good Musambashe' 
collected a large retinue of slaves, as well as women who also were 
mostly his slaves.' 

To finance this trade the owner of a musambashe, or his wife, 
needed only to take on credit from the Banians the sort of im- 
ports that were likely to find a ready market in a particular part 
of the interior. If, as frequently happened, the hawkers traded on 
their own account, were plundered, returned with no ivory or 
slaves or not at all, then the Portuguese failed to pay the Banians. 
To d^ult with a Banian was regarded as a means of getting even 
with die crafty Asians; a just xecompmse for the high prices they 
charged. The Indians had no redress and in any event were not 
paid for their goods given out on credit until the gold, ivory and 
other African exports brought back by the umambashe had been 
sold.* 

The kw demanded that this be done at Mozambique. Thete- 
fbn^ if the owner of a musambashe lived in the Sena Rivers or in 

* Gmaiao, iltii, 

* TV, by Marinho, PsU{k> de S. Ptndo, Mbs., 24 S^tendief 
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a sabordbate port it vm, aecemty to pm tboe o^pciiis on ft 
boat going to Moaambique. The colonists, scattetedalongacoa^- 
line of i,zjo miles with the ocean and the Zambesi Biver as dxcif 
main means of communication, found diat sending goods to 
market and obtaining Asian and foreign necessities in exdiaage 
was no easy task. The journey from Mozambique to Zumbo 
took a month. At Quelimane, situated at one of the mouths of 
the 21ambe8i there was a depdt for merchandise and a smaU 
Portuguese garrison. Here vessels transferred their cargoes , to 
pinnaces and boats called pangaios. Passage for larger ships was 
only possible during the new or full moon. Even if the moon and 
the wind were favourable, the Irft arm of the 21ambesi was 
navigable only for six months during the winter floods.* The 
need to open a canal which would have kept the Zambesi navi- 
gable for izo leagues from Tete to Quelimane had been under 
discussion for centuries. As an alternative the Luabo mouth of 
the Zambesi, known as the Lindy Bar, was often used. 

Exports were taken by lightcr^t and part of the way by African 
carriers to Quelimane or the Luabo. There they would await be 
small vessels that each year left Mozambique in February or 
March carrying foreign necessities to the subordinate ports and 
returning in Jime or July with ivory, gold dust, grain and other 
provisions, but above all slaves.^ Once in Mozambique the goods 
would await the buyers, the slaves being herded with litfle or no 
comfort in their owners’ yards or gardens and huts.^ The diffi- 
culties in the way of commerce were accentuated by risk of 
piracy, privateers and shipwreck and, after 1807, by the inter- 
vention of the British Navy. 

Asian traders from overseas on reaching Mozambique fen; the 
auction sale would expect to find awaiting dieir arrival payment 
^ the form of slaves, ivory and other African exports) fiw goods 
they had given out on creffit the previous year. If a Banian Sm 
had to wait at Mozambique for the coast^ txadets to arrive — 
and there was always the dat^ger that they might be late ox not 
come at all — ^it might miss the South-West monsoon and the 
September sale of the &iglish East India Cennpany at Bombay. 
For a B anian to miss the return wind would mean dtifrnlt^ Up<m 

» S*/*/*^ 

* AJtLV>t Moz., 66, Report by Li^; iMqgitoae, 589^ 

* AM,V., Moa., IV, Rqiort by Mukbo, S, yniik^ Moa.. H 
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hiU OTO debts for goods takea <m a«dit ia ladu bf hu fiuxiily sni 
agents. To prevent such a catastrophe ihe Banian tnerdhama in 
DamSo, Diu, Surat, Gxtdi and Goa, would leave agents p«- 
manendy in Mozambique, QueUmane atui the other ports to 
collect goods for export, and have them ready at Mozambique 
when the auction sak opened. Some of the payments for Banian 
goods would not come by sea but fmm die residents in and around 
Mozambique itself. Even here, the Portuguese, having received 
their slaves, ivory and gold from the muambasbe or <hcect from 
nadve traders, would not pay the Banians until they had dis> 
posed of these goods at the auction. 

By the middle of the century European traders occupied an all- 
important part in Indian Ocean trade, but the Portuguese in 
Mozambique found it easier to leave dte risk and die complica- 
dons of distribudon by sea more and mote to the Banians or, 
less frequendy, to the Arabs. These sea-&ting Banians became 
espedally usefiil when Britain began to suppress the slave trade. 
The part played by Asians in the history of East Africa and indeed 
in that of the Indian Ocean, since the coming of the European, 
has not yet been fully invesdgated. As early as i So i , die mercantile 
community of die port of Mozambique possessed fourteen top- 
sail vessels varying in size between S and 400 tons. Seven of the 
owners had Portuguese names. The others were Banians or 
Omani with names such as Raflni, Rassulby and Velgi Darse & 
Co. None of the Portuguese-owned ships in this year were em- 
ployed in trade with Ini^ but were carrying slaves to America or 
engaged in the coasting trade, whereas six out of the seven 
Indian and Arab vess^ were m rwtt to Dan^, iMu and 
6<Hnbay.> 

Up and down the coast the Banians trafficked in ivory, cereals, 
catde and slaves. Changing their dag as danger and opportunity 
demanded, they became the very backbone of the East African 
economy, pardcularly after the first years of the nintteenlh 
oeotury. From them, the Portuguese in Mozamidque derived 
thdr main revenue. The Banians were bankm and die main 
source of supply dL Asian spices and merdiandise. Ihrcn^thon 
and the Arabs the cmnmerce of the East Africsn Uttotal, like its 
ptdidcs, remained essentially part of the Indian Ocean arena. 
Aa hie as xSjfi the nxognized channdfrMr obtaining British goods 

■ AiI.U.Moa,4l,F.6.<feCwv«&eeMeanm4teCMntolUdbSoimOqi(iid». 
Moc., iS August 1801. 
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mis the Banka.! As the dSickk aad the odier inhaMtaats of 
hCouuabique became increasingly dependent upon searkting 
Asians untoward inddenk were bound to occut and no doul:^ 
prodded some outlet to the Portuguese for their pent-up rage at 
their dependence upon the infidel. 

It was easy for Portuguese officials or Portuguese vessels to 
seke a heavily laden dhow arriving at or leaving a subordinate 
port The hatches could be forced open and the plunder removed. 
In i8i8 the Governor of Bombay, Sir Evans Ngnsan, drew the 
attention of the Governor at Moaambique to a complaint he had 
received from an Arab chieftain, that one of his sons had hjeen 
plundered in 1809 while on a trading expedition to Mozambique 
colony for skves, gold and ambergris.* 

Much kter (in 1857) when a Banian dhow, the Ari-passa,\At 
anchor at the entrance to one of the bays, was seized and pillage 
by order of the Governor-General, the British Gmsul protested 
only to be told that it was with regret that a vessel under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain had been caught attempting to smuggle 
contraband. How many Ari-passas had been seized without re- 
dress no one will ever know. The consul noted that the Banians 
were so intimidated by ihe Portuguese that they were afraid evep 
to disclose such incidents to him.* And no wonder. 

They knew that the Arabs, like the Portuguese, resented their 
conq>etition. Not only in Mozambique but also in the Arab 
dominions along the African coast it was not uncommon for a 
customs official to seize what he desired of their cargoes at his 
own valuation^ or to fix the tariil exorbitantly high. To circum- 
vent dus difficulty in Mozambique, Arab and Banian imports 
might be distributed among the members of the crew and taken 
ashore as personal effects.* 

Banians had at least two other well-known ways of overcoming 
high customs duties and losses. One was to bribe the (Petals 
wUdbi was a heavy burden on their feir gains.^ Another was to 
render services which no one else would undertake, aad thus to 

'Mi^Leod,!, i;8. ~ 

», AM.U,, Man., 87, Nc^iean to J. P. de Paolo Catralcaate d'Akoqnetqoe, Boiribay 
' Ca^, a KovtanbM 1818; M02., 86, Same to same, Bombay Casde, 4 I^Tembet 
. ySiy; Moa., 86, Ttaoslatkm, Abdonub Nokob of MukoUa to Nepeas, MukuUa, 

AlidUod, Ob, n, 41, 51, $4, 45. , 4 Coofilandl, imadr/, x8a. 

* lifoa., I, R^KKt ^Uie JuiUB of Admbiittnaioa aid of dm Pokk Tieasoty 

oflifoK., 15 Angott 1854. 
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make dje colony dependiait on dican:' Finaadng and giving gooda 
out on czedit to die Portuguese c^dals and cobnists wt» One 
such service. Another, whi^ becune more and more in]|>ortant, 
was to take charge of the coastal trade o^ slaves. 

To meet the risks, all Asian prices were calculated with one eye 
on the wind and another on die many exacdons and even in- 
jusdces that might sabotage trade. If a Portuguese or a aumm^ 
bashe in a subordinate port missed the wind and the coastal craft 
from Mozambique were late, say in leaving Quelimane, then the 
Banians added to pet cent ‘security risk* to die next year’s price 
of their goods given out on (xedit.> Thus the Banians harnessed 
the Portuguese to the demands of the auction mart in the capital 
and the Europeans in Africa, like the Africans before them, 
became dependent on Asian coastal traders. 

The Portuguese, especially in the Sena Rivers, complained 
that they remained perpetually in debt to die Banian ‘monopo- 
lists’, who transported their goods to and from Mozambique 
‘little by litde, at whatever price suits them and at the risk of the 
inhabitants of the Rivers . . .’ ; that until the diBficulties of naviga- 
tion at Quelimane had been righted the goods to be transported 
to the auction would invariably be late. ‘The officials in Mozam- 
bique,’ wrote the Governor of Sena Rivers in i8zi, ‘are the 
country’s worst enemies and commit the worst atrocities. They 
are like leeches.’ Why, he asked, could the port of Quelimane not 
be open to ‘the gentile heretics’ of Asia and their trade not come 
straight to the Sena Rivers?^ Why indeed? Everyone in Mozam- 
bique and many in Lisbon, knew the answer to that question; 
it had been asked for asnturies, and the officials in Mozambique, 
determined to protect their profits, were probably the first to 
resent it. 

The Mozambique auction mart was opened by the arrival of 
the North-East monsoon that brought the buyers. Bach year 
betweoi April and August, Banians, Arabs and Swahili in dhows 
and bug^ows from India, the Red Sea, Persian Gulf and Afdcan 
ports north Gipe Delgado, Frenchmm from the lie de Fsimoe, 
British and other Europeans brought Ei^Hsh cloth and wodilem, 
handkerchiefs, painted taffetas and various spkes,' beads 
and trinkets from India or the ite de Franbe, tea Both Chhu^ 
Ammcan cotton doth---httBr knowii as meti]inMto--^d hats. 
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triiM and oliiec ipi»iv^^ fixto idieOipe 
^ Good Ho{)e. thexs wece also ixoo bats aaui Itoops, mdie, 
catletfi stadooKry, {»iats> boots and bousdiif^ itoltuise. 
dhovs wece £com 200 to 400 tons burden and to diu da,y muoy of 
die tnen of Asia speak these ships by the Portuguese name, 
Nee.* The harbour of Mozambique, like that of Zanzibar, then 
presented an aninuited scene. From Goa, a Portuguese brig of 
about 200 tons annually brought piece goods, spirits, oil, fish. 
Chin* goods, urheat and silver coins, known as patacas* as well as 
Moaaunbique’s chief supply of gunpowder and military stoto.» 
In the eighteenth century tte French had sometimes traded dttect 
with die Yao and the Makua, udio thus-received supplies of 
arms and gufl^wder.^ But until 1819, when, it seems, a lucranve 
trade was done by the Arabs in powder and muskets available 
from die Americans at Zanzibar and the ports of Madagasca^* 
military stores were not obtainable from any other source, except 
for snriftll quantities received from the French islands^ and from 
Brazil in return for slaves. Mommbique and its dependencies 
manufimtured ncme. The British would not sell munitions of war 
evm to their allies,^ and Portugal was unable to spate any. To 
undercut prices Banian ships brought to Mozambique the refu^ 
the European goods sent to the Indian markets.^ China and 
glassware, metals, toys, bangles, trinkets and sundries, were pro- 
cured by the masters or wives and fiimilies of the Mozambique 
Baniann in Surat, DamSo and Diu.* Inferior En^h cloth ob- 
tained clandestinely through their fiunilies or odier agents &om 
the weavers of die English East India Company*® was also im- 
ported. No doubt during the wars the Banians found a way of 

‘AlaaVBlios.'ftSnceHenty, U»eE*plotervho*t*yedhome’(Nfl/&»i«/ 
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otthiog in on tSw dusaiier prices at ri» fie de Fzaooe, 

Amb, SwabiU, Ftendi and American cmoperitoxs.^ Beads of the 
best quality at Mozambique urete brought by the Banians who 
thou sold them to the Swahdi or Arabs of Zanzibar or di^powd 
of ri)em by nwans of the Yao traders thtotighout the interior.* 
Directly ^ southedy winds set in the buyers and thdx shi^ 
turned away to die north. ’ 

This yearly auction was the only occasion on which the in* 
terests of all the colonists in some measure converged. ABser it, 
the town of Mozambique was drained of ready money. The local 
Banians were paid, and the ‘contractors’ kept wlmt was over to 
live on until another such transaction. 

(b) Tie export trade 

Next in importance to Mozambique’s human e:q>orts was that 
which was always referred to with pedantic inaccuracy by the 
English East In<^ Company as ‘treasure’. Under this heading the 
chief items were ivory and gold dust. Small quantitim Of bladt- 
and-white ambergris (a wax-like substance, obtained frcun die 
sperm whale, used in perfumery), rhinoceros tusks, tortoise-shell, 
Colombo root, cowries (smril shells), abnooswood (ebony), 
orchilla-wood, pearis, hides, copper, wax, honey, oil and shark 
fins were also exported.* Rhinoceros ivory was, ptefetmd by 
dendsts to elqihant ivory, because it was harder and less liable tx> 
turn yellow. Colombo root was in great esdmadon among all the 
Africans, even those far ronoved from the Portuguese settle- 
ments, for the cure of dysentery. Cowries were an artide oS. 
trade at Bombay and passed as currency in Bengal and in parts <£ 
East Ahdca, while considerable quanddes were formeriy im- 
ported into Europe for the slave trade.^ But the in^x^tance 
diese sales to the state revenue, cmnpared with those of ekpham 
ivory and gold, was so small that in no mention of diem 

was made in the Mozambique Cu^oms list.* 

Milfaum, writing in i8i;, asserts that more dian millioo 
steriing of gold was mined annually near Sofida.*^ This estimate 
seems to be grossly exaggerated, for accosding to dm Mmomdrique 

*Borde(^.cf. 146. *Bijttoo,9S. 

* AJLU., Moa, 66, Rqxxt by Lobo to tihe Ptinoe Regent, Mo*., «a October 
1S07: Mon., I, J. G. Pega^ to Mixgk>ehi, Moa, 15 Deoembet r8)4; LO. Boiia»y 
Gm, £. Sc L Rqiottt, Range CCXX agX , No. 41a iSoa/j, Liat at Lnpotts into 

^ >Cf. SB.). •MSbocn.ItjS* 

«3 . 
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Tbe Pord^M p9utssims 

C^istcMQds list dadi^ the tm yettts 1781-90 gold dust to the value 
of QOt toote dian a few diousaud pounds was annually expotted.* 
For the same petiod ivoty worth six times as much Idfit tibe colony. 
It has pot hem possible to acettain the quantity this represents, 
nor what amounts were sold to various markets. The price of 
ivory varied according to the siae of tusk, weight, texture and 
coionr.* There is no doubt, however, that India was Portuguese 
East Africa’s most important ivory market,* and in 1805-6 was 
the only country of destination to be specifically mentioned in the 
Customs list. j 

Until the turn of the century, it seems clear, Mozambique’s 
trade, like its politics, was still very much confined to the lndii|n 
Ocean arena. Nothing could illustrate this better than the copy 
of a typical request (of which there are many in the Portuguem 
archives) from a Mozambique merchant asking permission frotq 
the Governor to go on a trading expedition. Leave is begged to 
make a voyage to the ‘lie de Fnnce or that of Bourbon, and from 
either of these ports to Mcxha or others near India, to India and 
within die Cape of Gocxi Hope’.* 

Mozambique’s chief markets were its own subordinate ports, 
the Arab ports north of Cape De^do, Arabia, Persia, India, the^ 
hfoscaimie Islands — ^partia^ly lie de France and Bourbon — ‘ 
Madagascar and Brazil. In addition, a small trade was done with 
Port Natal which, imtil the twenties, it seems, was the only part 
of the coast between the Cape and Delagoa Bay frequented by 
Europeans, exclusively Portuguese, who in return for piece 
goods, iron, beads, tobacco and spirits received elephants’ teeth, 
cattle and sometimes ambergris. Although the Portuguese dicl 
occasionally visit the Cape, die trade connection was slight. 
Until 1807, after which date the anti-slave-txacte vigilance of the 
British au&orities on that station would almost certainly have 
pteveuted the landing c^ a slave cargo,* trade was carried on in 

’ Moz,, sh Royal Incomes and Expenses, 178^3, Moz,, i Sq^temhet 

ihete were tbtee x^ecognlaed grades of ivory based on 'weight: 
pw fy teg. or more), (7-9 kg.) and {ytrl kgOs 
Soffdib, 85 n. 

> VI, K. L« d^Abren de Uma to Scoetary of Stale for Marine and 

Cktolial Alfiiiifs, Mc^, la December 1843. ^ 

* Mos,, 64, Request from A. de Ctm Almdda, inetcbant ^ Mozambique 

and owner of sli^ Prrstmame, 25 April 1806, 

a fidwards, CoMal PoU^ md Skmy in SmtA lioi-zS (Tbes» OxRm»)), 
• 5 ; Theal, Pmrds of Calofrr, DC, 285, Bathur^ to Ctadock, December t8f|« 
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CondiHom 

sUtcs whidi vrett exchaogoi fot floor, butter, dbeese, dded flcoit 
and loaady, also 0>nstantia wine regarded as a great hmiry at 
Mo 2 ambiqTie.> 

During the wars much of the tmde with British India was of am 
indirect nature^ and based upcm IkmSo, Diu and the lie de 
France. That a fair amount of exports went to Goa may be as* 
somed from the the fact that in 1806 tihat town ranked third 
among Mozambique’s Indian markets mentioned in the Customs 
Llst^ At both Surat and Cutch elephant tusks from Mozarobique 
were preferred to those from India and Siam; they were larger, 
‘esteemed as being of closer texture and less liable to turn yellow 
than those from the East Indies’.* By the second ^d third deauks 
of the nineteenth century ivory was entering upon an unpre* 
cedented phase of popularity in Europe and America. Mudi of 
the ivory exported ficom Mozambique came from Delagoa Bay 
where it was obtained from the south, the land which in 1824 
was held by the young Zulu chief Shaka.^ Zanzibar and Mozam- 
bique ivory, resold by the Banians in India, found ite way ‘to 
Europe and America as the best Indian transparent ivory’.^ 

In this Indian Ocean commerce slaves from East Africa, 
serving as household eunuchs, concubines, agricultural labourers, 
soldiers and protectors to the Arabs, had been an important item 
of trade even long before commercial currents from the outside 
world touched the West Afdran coast. In fact. Sir Reginald 
Coupland believed that the European slave trade was never 
comparable in volume or duration with that of the age-old ‘Arab’ 
trade. More recent sdiolar^p has not questioned Asia’s respon- 
sibility for the duration of the trade in the Indian Ocean. But it is 
believed that the trade never assumed tihe magnitude reached 
after the mid-nineteenth century, when more thm ever Afcirans 
provided the mat^>ower for work oa plantations and portert^ 
of ivory. Why, then, during the first decade of the nineteenth 
century were the Portuguese dependent upon slav^ as their main 
es^rt? At first sight this dependence upon the slave trade is tdl 

> Pdot, 4j; AM.U., Moz., 49, Menezes da Costa to Chauvo^i, Mcxb, 9 Otaobot 
1800. , 

* 01 X99*'4^' ' 

* AMX!,, Moo,, 66 , Outonia Incmne Rqpbtt tot Captuncy of Mboanbique in 
1805 and a pact of 1896 otdered by Amoal Ciudom, Mam., 8 November 1804. 
«Mi|fanrn.I.62. 

* F.O., Ad. 1/1269, Oma to Ccoku, H.M.S. tmu, bCaathkia, 19 )une 1804. . 

* McLeod, 1, 121. 
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llie ipote te m a ifari ile since not i^vas but hroty, yn axe was 
die pxo^ict ootost valn^ by the Poxtogo^. In pxaodoe, the trade 
in ivoty jffid skvira inteccoonected in tfate sense that cotmnexce 
in one ati niu l a tj ^ demand fox the otto.* Henceadiscussimi oftme 
mcessatily onbxaces die otto. But as die slave tiade is disCTiawd 
elsewhece, here it will only be of concern in so fer as it helps to 
dhimttttte die pdnt undoc discussion. ^ 

Tbexe were, it seems, two distinct but interconnected reasons 
why die Portuguese in Mozambique during the first half o£ the 
nineteenth century were forced into dependence upon the «c- 
pt^tadon of slaves as dieir main source of revenue. One is to be 
found within East Afdca, where a number of &ctots caused ^t 
the ivory trade and then ^e slave trade to be diverted away from 
Mozambique;^ the otto was the result of events upon ^ 
where Bdtain’s measures for the abolition of the slave tra^ 
caused an increased dmand for slaves on the East a>ast.> 

There ace no exact figures for the number of slaves eiqiorted in 
these early years and whatever estimates ate quoted must always 
aBow for the &ct that slaves were usually grouped with other 
commodities in the eiqiort lists.* Mote than that, according to a 
nundier o£ Portuguese akaras (decrees) of 1751 ^ and of mud^ 
eadier date, the sale of slaves to foreign ships was forbidden. M 
the stqiposed interests of the colony the King winked at the in- 
fringement of these regulations and various governors actually 
encouraged their contravention. But while the law was there it 
was mom e:q>edient to appear to obey it and for sudi transactions 
simply not to be recorded iunong the e^iorts of the colony. 

In 178} the King himsdf authorized the admission foreign 
davers fdlowing a particularly corrupt and chaotic period in 
otoiy’s finances. During the next six years Martinho de Melo e 
Castro, tiie Secretary for the Navy and Overseas Dominions, 
amused that his nephew, while Governor-General of Mozam- 
bique, be given the prerogative to admit foreign ships at the 
Mand and cajdtal, Mozambkjue, provided the Crown was in- 
fiamed of each permit granted. 'No Frendhtraders were albwed 
to ibave tiie idand for die mainland and all export made outdde 
slaves and provisions was conqiktdy fotbiddeo.* But as the head 

*136 tfS-So. * Cf. 9J-4, 97-10}. * 06 19-91, ni 

AJLU.f Mbc., 8), M. C d'Abm e Meoem to A. d’Anajo d’Acevedo^ 

* HmiliK, CoinmeKUl Tieaticf, V. 411, Cecieo of ax Oodbet 17}!. 
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tax on idle expott of slaves was increased, local Portuguese ttaidfers 
seem to have talusn large numbets of slaves *diXoagh custoim on 
their own account to deliver them to French slavers widi whoah 
they had previously struck a bargain*. Neverthdess, the policy 
seems to have proved so succes^ diat in May 1795 the new 
Governor was allowed to restate it, but this time wi& a proviso 
forbidding the traders, vdiether French or of any other nation, 
ftom raising a flag on Portuguese territory.' Following this ex- 
pression of fear and enthusiasm for French slavers, which lisbcm 
shared with many governors, the ban on foreign vessds entering 
in Portugal’s African ports was again nominally in force. 

The temptation to trade with foreigners increased after die 
French began to develop the Mascarene Islands. In 1717 coflee 
was introduced into Bourbon, soon to be followed by cotton, 
indigo, sugar and manioc plantadons. With the extension of the 
War of the Austrian Succession to dte East this transformaticm in 
agriculture and financial development was accelerated by the 
appointment of a remarkably active and imaginative Govemor- 
Genend, la Boiudonnais. By 1740 ‘Mozambiques’ as slaves had 
proved preferable to those obtained in Madagascar and the 
French were well-established traders at the Portuguese capital 
and the Querimba Islands. 

Despite some setbacks, attempts to promote this promisit^ 
trade were made again in 175 2 when Dupleix became ^vemor- 
Genml of the Compagtie des hides, and by various Portuguese 
governors, among them Balthazer Manuel Pereira do Lago, who 
became Governor-General of Mozambique in 1765 and ^nurtured 
the slave trade from there to the French islands in Portuguese and 
Brazilian vessels’.* In addition to the demand iot daves m fised 
the growing prosperity of dw lie de France and Bouihoa^ a 
remarkable expansion of the East Afdcan slave trade with French 
Anterica seems to have followed the conclusion c^ the American 
War of Indq>endence and the beginning of the Napoleonic Wats. 
Slaves on the Guinea coast h^ already become difficult to 
procure, while prices compared with diose in East Africa were 
exorbitant and amply justi^ the longer voyage. 

Between tySfi and 1795 well over 14,000 ^ves are recorded as 
having been expcnted aboard Portuguese ships while 34,000 were 
s^ppi^ m fmeiga vmsels, presumably French.* Oth^ evuiettoe 
fac dbe ten yearn 1781-90 ibows 43,714 fbvm entered as 

* Alpett, Chtytew V snd VL * ’Ai^pen, Chapter V. 
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Tie Per^9^se Pessesmm 

oqpotted m fomga ships as agaiiist carried by mtiooals.^ 
After I79^5» when trade with the French in cc^stal waters was 
sometin:^ imder fire from French corsairs, the slave trade to 
Brazil, too, was actively pursued, and in 1803 the official figures 
for slaves exported from Mozambique are 2,335 on Portuguese 
ships and 2,904 on foreign vessels* Between May 1805 and 1808, 
seventy-five ships, forty-six of which were Portuguese, had 
entered Mozambique.^ During the year 1805, the cnistoms dues 
collected at the port of Mozambique on slaves exported in foreign 
ships, which would have been mostly French, were nearly three 
times as great as on those in national ships.^ By 1 806 two-fifthslof 
the popi^tion of the lie de France came from Mozambique. \ 
These estimates, of course, do not include slaves exported from 
the subordinate ports. After 1802, to prevent illicit trade at tho^ 
ports where the Portuguese had Residents, a guard was placed < 
board any vessel that called,^ but, by gaining the favour of the 
commandant, trade could usually be transacted. It was more 
prudent to pay duties in this form than to risk touching at those 
parts of the coast less frequented by Europeans, for the natives 
were much prejudiced against them and not without cause. Both 
French and English vessels were said to have visited the coast at 
different places, and, after enticing the natives on board, carried 
them away to be sold as slaves. A vessel from the Cape of Good 
Hope which used to procure slaves southward of Sofala is re- 
ported to have perfidiously carded off a chief and several of his 
subjects in this way.® Even in these early years of the century 
Brazil, as a Portuguese possession, had considerable advantages 
over the Amedcan seaboard states and the West Indian islands in 
its slave-trading connecdon with Mozambique; its money went 
fiatrther and dudes payable by nadonal ships were lower than those 
payable by foreigners. 


» Moz., 51, Umigaed, dated Mo*., Sq)tcmber 1796. 

9 Alptts, V. 

« Mo*., 66, Customs Income Report for Captaincy of Mozambique in 1805 

tod a part of 1S06 ordered by Amaral Cudo*a, Moz«, S^ovember 1806: 

(miuudos) tioj iSoe, i 

eoci. 


On oqmru of ivory to lo^ 

On eaipOfts of gold in powder 
On of davea In national sbips 
Oia apurtf of slaves In foreign ships 

♦ PJLO., F.O. 97/305, O^, Owen to 

s Milboffl, 1, 58. 
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Notth of the pQttugoese coloay, ptice$ vrtae soon fonn^ to 4 ^ 
lower than in Mossunbique and in the 1790s *a prodigious tmtnbef 
of blacks* were export^, paxticolaiiy from an almost tttdmovm 
river called Mongidlo, wMdi was said to be neater to the moon* 
tains inhabited by the Makua, the Makonde, the Ndonde and the 
Yao, all different people continually at war, solely to make eacb 
other prisoners’.* The growth of ffte slave trade at 2 ^an 2 ibar and 
the Kilwa coast was later to be one of the reasons for Sayyid &ud 
of Muscat taking up residence there, but the full effect of Sayyid’s 
initiative in encouraging ftee trade and Indian traders in his 
dominions, pushing trade with the interior and developing cloves 
and other plantations, was to come only in the second and third 
decades of the century.* 

In 1806 a cargo of slaves v^s purchased at Mozambique by a 
merchant from Charleston.* In the early nineteenth century the 
Portuguese seldom refer to American ships fetching slaves, but 
American contact with Mozambique and the Indian Ocean 
(particularly Madagascar) began in he late seventeenh century 
and he first recorded crargoes of slaves taken from Mozambique 
to Massachusetts arc said to date bach to 1680.* An American 
consul was appointed to Cape Town in 1799 ^ 

African coast Americans as traders, freebooters and pirates were 
well known. American whalers were active off he coast of 
Delagoa Bay in he late eighteenh century and, if heir behaviour 
in later years is any indication, slaves and merchandise were 
probably obtained.* Except for trade and adventure it is difficult 
to know why Americans in the early years remained in he Sena 
Rivers and Mozambique. Did he American whalers supply some 
of the ambergris which figures in Mozambique’s esport list?* 

The extent of Mozambique’s dependence upon slaves before 
1807 is shown by he faa that, already in he 1790s, he Governor 
of Mozambique, while tt3ring to obstruct he French trade at 
subordinate ports, such as Ibo, hanked he French for making 
‘he exportation of slaves he most flourishing* of trades, and it 

* Alpen, Chapter V. * Cf. xoa, a6t, aSj. 

* jiJHLU., M02., €4, Receipt &om Ametkan diip 11 ApeR 1806. 

* Ctoodaflfia and Doignan, Amviems k Bktk jiifrkt 4^ tt litf (Stai^oed, X964), 

id; Bennett, 'Americana in Zanstibar, x8a}-45* (t ep rfatt ed fioan Eaaex I^tn^ 
HBtttrka/ CaUtftmu, XCV, July lyjp, 93. 

' Sal^ op. cit., 79-80, tefen to En^nh riign hefote 1809 iiying Amedein ooiotm 
and ttanqtorring slaves £com Moatambique to die West Indi^ 

* Pot Ibtdier discussion of American activities, cf. . 
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WM iM3ted gold and ivocy isoui oooe pud foe 

all dsa Moaoids^ae impotts from Iz^ and I’oztugol they tvom 
hatdy ftocxHuited for a dikd of tibese^' By 1805/6 costoim duties 
on slaves aooowted foe 66 pee cent of die cevenue from die 
export trade of the colony.^ But the greatest sdmnlus to obtain 
slaves on the East coast came when &igland abolished the slave 
trade. After 1807, when the British Navy set about supptessing 
die trade tm the West AMcan coast, the East coast became the 
main source of supply for all the slave markets of the World. 

!n 1810, when the presence of British cruisers, engaged m the 
attack on the lie de France, temporarily checked the tmde, ^ 
Governor-General complained t^t the loss of die slave tr^ 
contnbuted to the depreciation of the value of money, and tmt 
die inhaldtants obtained only *one-sixth of a measure of food ror 
die same price’. Taxes became so high that fishermen, forced ^ 
pay a smz^ tax to the Royal Treasury, went away rather than 
submit to the new exactions. Salaries were too small for soldiers 
to (dmdn proper food, and even as kte as 1818 many appear to 
have died of starvation.^ To add to these difficulties adntinistra- 
tive evils which in prosperous times went unnoticed now 
emeiged. Brevets were so costly that soldiers were unable to 
obtain promotion.* The slaves were the first to suffer from diib 
new state of affiurs, while the native chiefs and all the Europeans 
and Asiatics are said to have regarded it as a calamity. *The 
pestilent atmosphere,’ wrote the Governor, ‘whidi has prevailed 
in this island for die last few years makes it impossible to live 
here.’ Some idea of the international character of die slave trade 
may be iofened from his words : 

The EngUsh have abeffished the slave trade and English America 
esn no longer send for out slaves; the Dutch, Fc«ich and ^lanidi 
colmues also no longer demand our slaves and our only hope is 
that the lie de France will retain slavery (escravatura) for that would 
restore a smaQ measure of prosperity to this ookmy whldt will die 
unless a remedy is found.* 

> A^eri, Gh^ner HL 

* AJtU^ Mos., S6, Gostotns Income, Report for O^tsincy of MoaunUqne in 
1S05, and t part of xSoS. ordered by Amaral CaidoilD, Mos., 8 November iSa6. 

* AJLV., Mob., 91, Brito Sanefaet to Aroos, Mob, it Oeta^ tSiy. 

*AJ 1 .U., Mob, 7j, A. M. de Me&b GSttto e.Mendopi to Gslveas, Mob, sS 
Oeos mb et tSio. Similar coodidoas pKvailed k t84b lito. IV, 

Banfim Mob, 9 October 1S40. 

* vl£LU., Mob., 75, IMf. 
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Eemomk Ctm^ims 

Hece 'diea, 'Wsu one the seasons fot Mosainbique’s depend- 
enoe m the aiport oi slaves: the incseased demand both outside 
and inside the Indian Ocean. But why was the ptovince so com- 
plettly dependent upon the sale enslaves? What had ht^^peond to 
the trade in ivory? 

That die ei^rt of ivory was highly valued by the Portuguese 
is vouched for by the diaries and documents of three expedition 
into the interior, those csi Ftandsco Josti Maria de Lacerdi e 
Almida in 1798-9, of the pombeiros' — two half-caste mercluuits 
fcom the Angola interior, P. J. Bapdsta and Amaro (or 
Anastado) Josd — ^in 1805-11, and of J086 Manoel Correa 
Monteiro and Antonio Candido Pedroso Gamitto in 1831-2. All 
these oepedidons were undertaken in {»usuit of a dream, the 
revival of a plan which had been abandoned in 1665 for la^ of 
funds,^ to establish commercial treaties with the nadve chie& 
and to develop a transcontinental trade route. 

In the eighteenth century there was transcontinental track, but 
Portugal had no share in it. What is more, in 1795 the British 
occupation of the Cape threatened to outbid the prior rlatma of 
Portugal to the interior. To prevent this and to hasten the 
achievement of their dreams, die administrations in Lisbon, 
Angola and Mozambique hoped to intrude by means of treaties 
upon the central portion of the northern caravan trail across die 
present Eastern Angola, Southern Katanga and Zambia. Suzer- 
ainty over these areas belonged to two great Lunda kingdoms: 
Mwata Kazembe in the esst and his senior, the ^fiither’ of dw 
westnn Lunda, Mvnta Yamvo. Through Bangak and Bisa 
middlemen, and perhaps other tribes that intervened on each side, 
of them, thrae two Lunda potentates were indireedy trading with 
bo& Angola and 2 knzibar .3 Recent research shows that thc^ had 
also been trading with Mozambique. 

Long-distance trade ^routes* or paths &om the interior to 
Kilwa and Mozambique, it seems, had been forged in die late 
sixteenth and eady seventeenth centuries.* Abovn 1698 the Yao 

* Tnvdlbg ageott, £tom die AsgoharPonugiwSe void 'jwMto’ mnwring toad, 
not to be c o nfiited wkh 'panAt' tneaidng native beer ton tidfawa coin, dL Th 
ZtmAui PtptnrfRMtrd TbonUsn (London, 19(3), 1 , 31. 

* Gaadtto, 1/64. 

* 1 bo C o iwia o B, 'Kaaendie and die Pnttngueae, i79S-t83a’ (Jmml 
Hktaty* Jljt, ijiSr), 61-a. 

* Qu^cer I. 
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appMcodr donated both these routes. But tBee the disa^tkm 
attdAKlifle of the towns on the coast, tte Portuguese wittoW 
firnn Mombasa and because of Omani disturbances which im- 
peded *»d practically killed trade in the Kihm region, most of 
the Yao trade seems to have shifted to Mozambique.' 

To teach Mozambique the Yao had to traverse the country of 
the sometimes hostile Makua who were skilled elephant hunters 
uad ate said to have obtained their ivory ‘in their own country 
around the middle and lower teaches of the Luangwa’. The Yao 
were primarily traders not hunters; they seem to have obtaiiKd 
th eir ivory in die upper valley of the Shire River and to me 
annoyance of die Portuguese as far afield as the ‘Marave, Bive' 
and other peoples ‘bordering the lands of our jurisdiction of 
Rivers of Sena'. Their journey to Mozambique took two to foin 
months, so that they only came to the coast between May anq 
October.* 

Some of the Makua, too, were long-distance traders, but most 
of those who traded with the Portuguese seem to have been dose 
neighbours, which should have enabled them to trade at Mozam- 
bique throughout the year. Despite Makua proximity to the 
Mozambique market, by the first half of the eighteenth century, 
Yao traders were dominant in the overland trade to the port of 
Mozambique. In 1760, 90 per cent of ivory at Mossuril and the 
OhayitaK and half of all the ivory which entered Mozambique 
Island was brought by the Yao from the Rivers of Sena, Sofala 
and Inhambane.* They and the Maravi also traded to Zumbo, 
where Bisa traders, forty days journey from the north-west, were 
familiar figures. To the Zumbo fiur, and occasionally even to 
Qudimane,^ the Bisa carded ivory and large copper bars un- 
doubtedly obtdned at the court of Mwate Kazembe, who estab- 
lished his rule over the Luapula valley about 1740,* and to whom 
many oi the Bisa owed tribute. * Qearly then, the Bisa, the Maravi 
and the Yao were trading along an inqiortant, regular and well- 
established routt; to the Kilwa coast and to Mozambique from 
Kazembe's court. ‘Small parties of individuals probably also 
succeeded in travelling b^ond die Luapula to the coast of 
Aitgda,’’ 

Hoice in the eariy eighteenth caitury when, the French wem 

I n. * Mpen. Cb^rter IIL 
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s t^biog sbres £br the devdbpineat (»f their Indim Ocean islands, 
tzade in Mozambigne was ptedomiamtly in ivory brought hy 
Afdcan tmders of whom the mote important were the Yao, the 
Makoa and at Ibo, north of Mozambique, the Makonde tribes^ 
men.' By the middle of the eighteenth century Mozambique is 
described as ‘the primary market for ivory from the far interior*.* 
In 1758, as if the Portuguese were singing the praises of the 
doomed, ivory was eulogized as the ‘unique commerce by which 
the people of that is^d (Mozambique), Mossuril and the 
Giba^eiras and environs sustained themselves’.* 

Virtually all the ivory at Mozambique was bought by Indians. 
The Portuguese complained that the Yao obtained a better price 
for their ivory at Mossuril, where they then bought their cloth to 
advanuige from the Banians — sometimes at cost or two-thirds 
foe price charged to the Portuguese — and carried it overland to 
foe Rivers. In this way they avoided foe 50 pet cent re-export tax 
always imposed at Mozambique on goods sent to foe subordinate 
ports as well as the duties (which in foe 1760s rose to 41 per cent), 
foe cost and risk of sea and river transport to foe Zambesi settle- 
ments. By foe 1760s foe Pormguese were grumbling that foe Yao 
were carrying the duty-free cloths, obtained at foe capital, 
hundreds of leagues inland and selling them to chiefs ‘in order to 
introduce them to our fair at Zumbo*. The Yao were accused of 
threatening to take over foe gold trade from Batua, foe Rhodesian 
gold-fields.* 

In hict, foe Portuguese seem to have been so preoccupied with 
foe dwindling resources of foe Rhodesian region that only after 
foe mid-eighteenth century does it become apparent rimt the 
authorities were haunted by another fear, foe danger of losing foe 
ivory trade. 

In 1765, after an abortive Portuguese attack on Mombasa, the 
Governor of Mozambique reported that foe Kilwa cmst had a 
greater quantity of ivory than was brought to foe Portuguese 
capital by the Yao and foe Makua. By 1784 the 400 to joo bam^ 
of ivory whidi foe Yao had been known to take to Mozanfoique 
twenty years earlier had dropped to 100 or By 1795 foe 
Governor of Mozambique noted that, whereas in foe timd of his 
predecessors foe Yao used ‘to convey aoo to 500 kavs* of ivory 
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to lt&>snjU3l, iTto btou^ ‘$eatcely thi^y or forty’.* 
At foe Wmdftbe eeotury ^ Governor offoeQoetu nb a Is l a nd s 
iqpcKcted: 'All lands within Por^goese juxisdictkxa are sur- 
rounded by foe Makua.* Trails run forough foeir territory to 
Mozambique and to Zanzibar. The 'considerable trade* in 'ivory, 
rice, maize and oils which were e3^K>rted every year in great 
iquandties is eictinct*. 'The kafEks of the interiot’ go to Za nz i b ar 
'fen; foey find there greater profit and better clothes than ours*. 
Evidence suggests d^t by this time not only the Yao but also the 
Makua, the Makonde and other peoples-«-among them possibly 
foe hfoxavi— were redirecting their trade £com Mozambiqu^ to 
Kilwa.* No wonder, then, that the Portuguese were sending lout 
e3q>editions in an effort to revive the ivory tradel 

AU three Portuguese expeditions to IGtz^be (mentioned above 
on page 91) have been fully described.* What has not been' shov 
is the impact of the failure of the trade negotiations and 
fhftftging pattern of trade in the interior upon Portuguese erports 
and, therefore, upon Mozambique’s dq>endence on the slave 
tfsde- To show this, some of foe fiicts already known about the 
e3q>editions must be briefly repeated. 

How little omtact there had been with foe Kazembe until 
Lacerda’s arrival in January 1798 is dear from foe exdtement that 
was caused amtmg foe ^rsi^s-holdcrs {prat^eros) five years pre- 
viously in 1795. The story is well known. Bisa merchants in trade 
wifo foe Yao at Kazembe called on Gon^alo Caetano Pereira, a 
gold washer and trader, one of the many sertatgos* who existed 
thrmighout the explored interior on both sides of foe continent. 
Hie Bisa informed Gon^alo that 'their Lord* Kazemb e HI desired 
his friendship. Having successfully followed up this infemnation, 
Gon<salo spread foe tidings of this 'new* opening for commerce 
foe pnts^ens some of whom sent their slave porters in the 
rhatge of hls smti, young Manoel, to manage his £afoer*8 third 
venture.* 

On bis return Manoel confirmed that the ivory which the Yao 
bad once bror^ht in great quantity to MozamMque was being 
<ibverted by foe people of Zanzibar whcTwere oufonfoing foe 

' 6i^7'6« 

joumcfy xwctli of Tcte and was aftctwaida to aeX M gjoJde to la^jetda. 
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l^ttoguese for die idaad txade.< But dus distuibii^ infotmxdoa 
ill fiooxie Segeee must have givoi way to encoutagement, ^Then 
Kaaembe made a second ovettute to die Pottaguese for ditect 
trade vddi die government of Tete. His teal putpose seems to 
Imve been to tn^ms and pedtaps coiiqiete snccessdlly agaln^ 
Mwato Yamvo, Kazembe’s ovcarlotd.* In February 1798, a mcmdi 
after Limerda took up bis appointmmt as Governor of die Sena 
Rivers, Kazembe’s ambassa^rs arrived to assure the Portuguese 
of fciendship. More than diat Kazembe offered to assist in die 
clearing of the route so that Portuguese merchandise cxmld 
collectively be sent him. He also recommoided a Pottugue% 
settlement on the Luangwa Rivm;.3 
Thus Lacerda’s arrival in Southern Africa seemed to come at 
an opportune moment and to promise a great revh^ of activity. 
A Brazilian by birth and a graduate in mathematics from 
University of Coimbra, Lacerda had previously been appointed 
astronomer to die King. In 1780 he returned to Brazil to survey 
and lay down the western iWts of die great Luso-Ametican 
dependency. Ten years later he published the results of his lor^ 
and weary wanderings, a record remarkable for correctness in 
every detail. In 1796 he had accompanied an expedition to eaplore 
the Cunene River in West Africa. When this proved a Mlure, he 
determined, with the backing of the authorities in Lisbon, on a 
second and southern overland expedition dirough Southern 
Africa, anticipating Livingstone by fifty years. The proposal m 
erect a chain of prestos, or fortified posts, along the Coatm 
River, hi order to explcne the copper mines of Angola and to 
communicate with Mozambique, was made before Dr. Kts^f 
and the ‘Apostles’ Street* were bom. It was with diis idea dm 
Lacerda accompanied the newly appointed Governor of McMsam'* 
bique to East Africa at the beginning of 1797. The new and time- 
saving line of communication between East and West Africa 
was to serve many purposes: to obviate the delay and danger 
involved in the long passi^ round die C^; to prevent die 
tonstant leakage of tt^e from Mczsunbique to the British and 
AnMricans in Zanzibar ; to tap die sources of wealth in the Mriean 
inteticM;; to offer a refuge for the Formguese ccdonists of hCozatn- 
biqim and At^oia if either wem attadced; to court the fitvour 
of chiefk; and to g^ve Poitagal a prior claim .to the possession of 

‘ Tramtiap $<7-9; Cuisiuson^ Buxtoa» $7. ' 
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ilie faitezktr aod. its natiTes ‘who would be moxe secotdy sub- 
jected to Pottugal if they knew that Mozambique and Sma could 
idd Angola and Benguek and vice vetsa'. Thus die plan Lacetda 
was to catty out involved much which Bhodes latet attempted 
to accomplish fm: Britain. Mote than diat, he predicted that 
Poxtugal’s lack of energy would result in the creation of a 
great British Empire in A^ca following Britain’s seizure of the . 
Qipe.* 

Lacerda’s perception and depth of understanding macks him as 
mudi the greatest of the Portuguese explorers to set out from 
Tete. In July 1798, with much difficulty, he organized his exp^- 
tion to Kazembe. Reporting on the loss of Portuguese trade to 
Zanzibar Lacerda notes : ‘The African has no objection to walkng 
150 miles if he can get for his slaves more and better cloth than 
can be afforded by our traders ; whilst the latter here make smalSoc 
profits dian their rivals.’^ Significantly enough he remarks als 
that ‘the Cazembe sends his chattels to his “father” who remits 
them to Angola, ... in batter . . . they do not sell their captives 
to the Portuguese who hold them of little account compared with 
ivory’.J Commenting upon the necklace of velorio, or cowries, 
worn by the Makonde tribesmen, Lacerda says: ‘This last is of 
the best quality and passes not through Sena where an inferic^ 
sort is current.’* 

Lacerda’s trained eye soon realized what was wrong in the 
province of Mozambique. He lamented that ‘despite the favour- 
able accounts of trade brought by Manoel . . . our people would 
do nothing to win the good opinion of the Cazembe’, and the 
caffces being suspicious ‘still sell to the Majao’ (Yao).» ‘In Queli- 
mane and Sena,’ he wrote, ‘as at Mozambique people know 
nothing of what has ha[^>ened since 1795, and their informadon 
cannot be relied upon.’* To the Prince Regent, he commented on 
the laziness cff the inhabitants, the whites who adopted ‘nadve 
supersddons and abominadons which added to their own tender 
them truly detestable’, the ‘lack of policy* of the Governor, the 
need tcx. able craftsmen and the great hudicap to communica- 
tion between the different ports caused by^ weak consttucdon 
of the boats which, because of the abundance of timber aiui the 

^ Ibtcodttctlon, passinf^ and Traivssk^ Raplisiel^ Tkt Cape io Cam 

Dream (New Y(kk, 1956), 16. 
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sxnaH wages of the Bantu, could ea^y Imve be«i tejdaded by new 
ones.* 

The Gk>venu>t of Mozambique was vexed that die post of a 
subaltetq governor should have been filled by a man whose 
criticism was valued by the King and one, moreover, who Was 
directly responsible to him. But dK Governor’s bitter flow of 
accusadons to Lisbon was cut short by the sudden death of Dr. 
Lacerda on i8 October 1798. Worn out by fever, fiidgue and 
annoyance, he died a victim to his own exertions. 

The eflbrts of Lacerda’s successor, Fran9isco Jo 3 o Pinto, to 
proceed farther were thwarted by Kazembe HI, who resented or 
probably feared the intrusion of Europeans into his hinterland 
and that of his rival Mwata Yamvo. In 1810 Gon^alo declared 
that Kazembe’s people had ceased to come to Tete. Some attri- 
buted this to the misbehaviour of the Portuguese who accom- 
panied Lacerda into Kazembe’s territory; others to the war 
between Kazembe and the Bisa.* Meanwhile, Lisbon’s interest in 
Africa waned before the life and death struggle with France in 
Portugal itself. 

In 1802, at the request of the Captain-General of Angola, two 
half-caste traders, or pombeiros, were entrusted by a Portuguese 
official at the hit of Cassanga with a letter addressed to the com- 
mandant of Tete. They were delayed first by Mwata Yamvo and 
then for four years by Kazembe IV.^ They arrived in Tete in 
February 1811 and confirmed ’that the Cazembe’s people under- 
stand tlat ivory is of more value in Tete than slaves’.* After a 
short stay they returned by the same route to Loanda.^ According 
to the di^ kept by one of them, the Bisa were ‘the first travcUets 
who ever traded with the Kazembe’. * 

To restore the ivory trade with the Bisa the Governor of Sena 
Rivers in 1827 bought the land of Maiambo on the Luaagwa, 
intoiding to establish the settlement prt^ected rince 1798. But 
Bisa trade with the Zambesi towns had been irretrievably Netted 
to tiie Zanzibar coast. Nor did it return to the Portuguese after 
1826, when Bisa territory seems to have beenattadked and perhaps 
conquered by the Bemba tribe jealous of the Bisa’s good doth a^ 

> AJtU., Max., Lacetda e Almeida to R. de Souza Oowtiiitoi Villa detj^dlinMW^ 
It Ntmzribw 1797 ; Buctoa, 77 . 

*Banoi^i68. *{:imai8Qa,7o. . * Buttpq, 229. 

* Qaadsoo, A;, 70-ti Ftol Bette, ‘A Priondade dot &i|>lotad(M BatXngaeie slat 
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li» moiaopakf didt ttade with the But<^>eafisJ ‘nmeafiet ^ 
BIsa axe add to have emigtated aod dispetsed aiiK»tg the oe^bh 
boujdng pec^des, mainly in Cewa and Senya laiuL Si^e ti^ 
could not themselves ventuxe xxoxth, according to Kidhaxd 
thomt(»t, they appeax to have entered into a treaty with die 
Angonos, ox Ngoxu, a tribe of Maravi who inhabited the shores of 
the great lake Nyasa.* The Nguru then carried die Bisa ivory to 
dwi Zanzibar Arabs, who passed it on mainly to English and 
American merchants whose trading establishments on 2^ao2ibax 
Island gave in return woven materials superior to that of 
Portuguese. Even die Portuguese merdiants in die interior 
ferted selling to the Nguru ‘who bought with fu» 
which was more valuable in the Sena Rivets dian in 
country.^ Lacerda had told that a Bisa chief sold his ivory to 
‘Manguro’ — possibly Mang’anja — ^living on the Shire River, 
in turn passed it on to the Yao.'* 

In 1850 die task of following in Lacerda’s footsteps fell to 
Gamitto — a young cadet feom Lisbon who in 1825 had ccnne out 
to Tete as commander of the garrison. Gamitto — ^who was later 
to become a national figure — ^pleaded diat commerce with die 
land of die Zezurus (also known as the Muzuzuros), a district 
under the Monomotapa rich in gold, should be restored in prefer- 
ence to continuing to court Kazembe. But the proud, despotic 
Governor Mozambique, flattered by the arrival of a caravan of 
ivory ficom Kazembe, requesting powder, weapcms, soldiers, 
beads, crockery, glass and fine doth, would brook no opposition. 
The most influential dtizens were excmsed from marching on the 
expedition to Kazembe.^ Monteiro, the leader of the expedition, 
after suflding great privation died and finally leadership devolved 
on Gamitto. Upon his return he recommended that no com- 
mercial treaty should be made because of the ‘thievety and 
barlnxism Kazembe in whose state there is no secaxit3r’ and 
also for three othar reascms: la had ‘no goods like ivory, coj^per 
ot greenstone* since he had ruined ‘through his wars, the l^ds 
feom which these came’; secondly, ‘not to excite in any fixture 

^ Cfttnitto, zli6u 
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goV^ment of &e Seoa Rivq» who amy be l:dtndedl>y Mribitioto 
tlse deme to aoodxst eaqiedMon’; aad becanse Katmbe liad 
oo oeedof Tete since he coi^ obtain doth £com Angola as wdl 
as the Zanzibar coast.* 

Thus the ezidofecs endeavotixing to estabUsh a trans-continental 
tmde route conBrmed that the ivory trade was being diverted 
away £com Mozambique. 'Ihey realized that Portuguese dreanzs 
for crashing in upon what seems to have been Imown as *die 
Asian trade across (he interior’* were foredoomed to fidlure. But 
this was a bitter pill for Lisbon to swallow, and various odier 
attempts to induce Europeans to go overland to Zanzibar were 
made especially from Angola.* 

By 1835 the e&ct of the leakage the ivory trade to Zanzibar 
was showing practical results, so that that ishmd was becoming 
much more prosperous. If this is true, as the evidence seems to 
indicate, then no wonder that a statemoit that ‘in the mid-i830S 
Zanzibar’s trade widi the outside world is very trifling’ by the 
Commander of H.M.S. Imogm, whidi visited Zanzibar in 1834, 
puzzled the British consul in 2 ^amdbar, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rigby. In i860, with obvious surprise, he quotes the Com- 
mander’s words and concludes that as ‘Zanzibar is now the chief 
market in the world for ivory, gum, copal and cloves the trade 
must be entirely the growth of the last few years’.* 

Certainly the Americans so jealously guarded their trade with 
Zanaibar liiat diey resorted to many subterfuges to keep it secxet. 
A commercial treaty with Muscat signed in 1833 and ratified in 
1834 was not prmted in Salem newspapers until July 1857, 
An English naval officer. Captain Hart, repotted in 1834; *Lai* 
year the tmam sent a letter to one of the American captt^ to be 
published in America inviting the dtizeos to come and trade; 
but ffie owners said — ^“No ... if we allow this to be pahlisbed, 
everybody will Itear of this place and we shall lose our ttaite.** ’ 
Retorting fibat Americans were carrying Zimzibat goodb to 
Lxnuhm fieom the United States an migai^ noted *but 

^ Giskiitto, 99* 
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tiu; quatter whence they came was kept ptofountUy seoet by 
Ameiican matters'. In i8}6 the Ametican consul. Captain 
Waters, and odiets recoitly returned from 21an2ibar relied to a 
Boston newspaper’s inqidry by asserting that tbe island was *on 
the western coast of Africa . . The Estex Reefer rquinted this 
article with no comment.^ It was at this time tl^t, despite opposi- 
tion from Waters, New York merchants were making a deter- 
mined effort to displace the dominance of well-established Salem 
firms. Their competition, soon to be followed by the intrusion of 
the famous Hamburg merchants — among them Herz and Sbns, 
William O’swald & Company, Messrs. Henzing and Messrs 
Muller — drove Zanzibar prices to new heights.* 

A British captain in the Royal Navy in 1855 estimated thadthe 
annual export of ivory from Zanzil^ amounted to £^00, c^. 
This was probably an exaggeration. The annual export \ to 
America, it seems, was between ,^60,000 and ^090,000 and was'in 
part an extension of the Madagascar trade of the Salem mer- 
chants. It appears, on reference to the British Custom House 
returns, that America for three or four years had been sending 
ivory into Great Britain, which, there seems no doubt, they ob- 
tained in Zanzibar and much of which originated in Ae Portu- 
guese setdements. Extensive consignments of this article wdre 
also sent to India and Persia, and directly to England in British 
vessek. Zanzibar produced doves and coconut oil, and an 
abundance of the best description of sugar-cane went waste 
because the inhabitants were ignorant of its manufacture. The 
Imam’s East African capital was also the coast’s emporium for 
gums, hides, aloes, beeswax, myrrh and tortoise-shell.* Much of 
this prcxiuce, like ivory, came from Mozambique, while a great 
deal of the European manufiumires sold at Zanzibar were carried, 
as we know, for hundreds of miles on Bantu heads through the 
African wQds to be sold in the province of Mozambique at lower 
prices than if imported by sea and subjected to the Portuguese 
customs cbuges. Under the twin stimuli of trade from Mozam- 
bique and Sayyid’s wise rule 2 ^anzibar became so {uosperous 
that in 1840 the Imam practically took up permanent residence 
on the island. What is more, it seems that even as early as i8a8 

* BMoett, Aairkmi k 99-101; Qet^denen and Doigoan, Amirimt m 
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Sayyid was wealthy enough to make soxne believe that he actually 
contemplated the use of %ombs and shdls* from the Unit^ States 
to oust die Portuguese provided ‘the English Government should 
not know of his designs\* But this appears to have been a blind 
to secure aid against the troublesome Inhabitants of Mombasa* 
Meanwhile, even during the peak of the East African slave 
trade, the Portuguese never ceased to lament the loss of the trade 
in ivory. But African middlemen particularly the Yao and the Bisa 
continued to divert ivory and thus to dictate the nature of the 
Portuguese export trade. Speculating upon the Portuguese figure 
to recapture the ivory trade in a region where the Arabs and the 
Yeke were soon to succeed a commentator has cited their formal 
approach, their political aims and their social aloofness.^ He 
quotes the words of Gamitto who declared in i8j3 : 

Voyages of exploration in these interior districts of Africa have 
always suffered opposition from residents of the province interested 
in the slave trade. Their spirit of intrigue, ambition and rapacity 
has determined them to raise up all kinds of opposition to anyone 
who would take on such an exploration, with the aim of discouraging 
him and making him desist from his intention. These people, living 
in sloth and indolence, which their wealth effortlessly acquired 
enables them to do, have been indefatigable in making useless any 
government measure, or any individual enterprise, which they 
imagine could influence directly or indirectly their speculative 
arrangements. As a suitable means of prosecuting this aim they have 
always taken care to destroy confidence and sow discord among the 
various superior authorities, with the idea that this state would 
produce drcumstances from which they could profit for the aim 
they have in view. These people are the main cause of the decadence 
of Mozambique province; and so long as the slave trade is not 
completely dead in the territories which constitute it, the province 
wiU never be able to enter upon the road of prosperity.^ 

Gamitto’s conclusion therefore was *that it was the slave trade 
that made us lose the ivory trade* and he noted that the Bisa *do 
not like trading in slaves’.^ 

< Bennett, op. eit., 96, 9S. 

^ Gamitto, 1 , Ian Gunnison notes: The Portuguese Vent ffiete {to Kazemh^ 
not primarfly ms merchants whose amount of personal #un would he the measure 
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wkkr|K>litical ainw, their moSe foimat appmach and thek cumbeiacmM ei^^ 
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ca|>tBb8 ftoid scddtets end con^aat iu^Sbg over pnoes. 
Idtcetda and otbas had zefeixed to ^ In the statemeina: *!n 
Zanasibar dbey get mote iot their ivmy* and *ihe doth k bettn*" 
and the GoTetnor-Geoetal of MozamHqoe in i8i6 averted that 
at Zanalbar die Afdcans were sure of a fiurer deal In 1819 and 
1820 the Govemot*Geaeral excused himsdf for not enfotdag< 
Lisbon’s ttid-dave trade measures by avovdng that thme would 
increase the pull of trade to the ports southws^ dl Mozandiique 
and to the Arab possessions where a better price was enddng 
both the Yao and the Bisa to catty not only their ivory but ^ 
their daves.^ \ 

Qeady then, even the increased demand at Mozambique abd 
the improved price that followed accentuated and did not st»p 
the flow of trade to Zimzibat. Yet just how low were the ptiOM 
paid by the Portuguese in comparison with those that could be 
obtained in 2 ^anzibar is gleaned from the foct that the Atab 
customs officials at Brava and probably elsewhere were often able 
to charge higher duties than those decreed by Sayyid. At 2 iaozibac 
between 1857 and 1840, the price was diemted by a Banian 
custom’s master, Jaitam Sewji and the American consul. Captain 
R. P. Waters, both of whom paid for the posts they held and wert 
thus entitled to trade. By cornering die market they had been 
able ‘to keqp foreign goods scarce’ and ‘the prices of local goods 
low through lack of demand’,* though not to the extent of 
damaging their position in competition with the Portuguese ports. 

Ibe redirection after 1760 of ivoty and, by the second decade 
of the nine teenth century, of slaves* from Mozambique to tradi- 
tional markets at Zanzibar and the Kilwa coast was fastened by 
aaay foctors. The British measures against the Portuguese riave 
ttade and their delayed action against ffiat of the Arabs cut down 
the mpEdy. At Zanzibar Sayyid Said’s liberal ttade policy en- 
couraged better prices and better exchange value. Foremost 
amot^ the many foctors prejudicial to ttade in the Portugume 
pOBsesrions, puticulariy in t^ eighteenthjamtnxy, was ftkxion 
with die Indians and vm with the Makua which disrupted agri- 

* llnctoo, 95; AJHLV^, Men., 44.. D. de Souai ta M. de Mdlo « Oatro, Mbs., x* 
'"Mgam i79f. ' ' . ' 
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cxtaledi &miae and pr e sen t e d txadccs ^com die tmndoc 
£com teadiing Mozambique. In 1784 it sepocted diat t 3 to T40 
*tuxned aiound and took die touts to MombtUa and Mafia* 
tbek ivoiy, slaves, tkx and odiei; goods when they heatd of the 
new ouiqiaign against the Mdcua. HosdlLties between the Pottur 
gnese and ^e Makua pemsted with intervals of uneasy peace 
even after the 1850s.* Restrictive trade practices, high cosUMns 
dues, jealous rqirisals against Indian and African ttacto and poor 
quality of doth at high prices* ofiered for sale by Portuguese 
dais were all aggravated by the spoils system. Thus on land the 
spoils system and at sea the increasdl demand for slaves, despite 
the British measures against that trade, helped to make everyone 
in Mozambique prinu^y a slave trader. 

Mozambique colony was unable to meet its eapenses and Portu- 
gal received none of the anddpated profits, but East Africa’s re- 
sources were never question^. It was i&mly believed that if 
Portugal had the money and manpower to develop the cour^, 
untold advantage could result. Meanwhile, the main ol^ect of 
Portuguese policy was to maintain dominion and prevent anyone 
dse from acquiring the hidden treasure. In this task she was oi- 
couraged by Britain, who, not without advantage to hersdf, 
successfully prevented the intrusion of other powers. 

< Pot details on factors prejudicial to trade in Mozambique, particularly in die 
eighteenth century, cf« Alpers, Chapter HI; c£. also 45-7, 76, 8o. 



Chapter Four 

THE FRENCH AND THE EAST COAST 


East A£dca’s £iite doting the series of wars between France and 
Bthain &om die middle of the eighteenth century until i8i j,jwas 
decided not by Portugal and Muscat— the two powers which 
ruled or ddmed to rule the East African shore— but by the 
come of the European war at sea. The contest raged not only in 
European waters and the Atlantic but also on the Indian, Ocep. 
East Africa was necessarily part of the settmg. But the Fortuguae, 
Arabs and Swahili on the coast, like die Bantu in the unknown 
interior, could not see the French and Bridsh warships fighting 
beyond the horizon. Nor could any of diem— excqit perhaps a 
few Portuguese in authority— be expected to connect the constant 
attempts to woo and to win their friendship with the European 
contest at sea. Unbeknown to its people the fete of Afdca was 
at stake. ' 

Then, as now, most people were wont to regard die vast ex- 
panses of ocean as separating and dividing diem from other 
countries rather than as connecting them. But by die strategists 
of die past, whether Portuguese, Dutdi, French or Bridsh (as 
much as by the Germans and Japanese during the Second Wodd 
War), the sea was seen cotre^y as one whole with islands and 
encirding coastlines providing military and commercial bases to 
guard and feed the traffic routes of the ocean. Among French- 
men, La Bourdcmnais, sent out in 1735 as Governor-General of 
the tie de France and Bourbon,< appreciated the ocean as a 
strategic link between East Africa and India and both Sufften 
and Napoleon based theit strategy in die East upon it 

LA BOUtlDONNAIS 

La Bourdonnais was a ferseqng s|rategut and immediately 
realized the potendalides of the tie de Fmnce, the largest of the 
^ Sw and Ormirf Ae Qgm 1914), 2^5* 
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La Beutdemuis 

Mascaxeoe Islands, with an excdknt barbcmr at Pott Lotds. Thete 
be made his headquattets and by his untiting genius amvetted 
die island into a great naval base widi storehouses, dodcyards, 
fortifications and a reserve of able seamen. He tealixed ti^t in 
India itself the French East India Company was less well estab- 
lished than the English Company but that at sea France held the 
initiative. Since both the Cape and Ceylon were still in die hands 
of the Dutch, Britain’s nearest base on the long route £com Europe 
was at St. Helena. La Bourdonnais determined to exploit t^ 
advantage and to open the French ofiensive in East Afdcan 
waters. He soon proved the island’s strategic potendalides. From 
past etpericnce in the Portuguese service* he knew their weak 
points and was now near enough to Africa to exploit them. ‘The 
Mozambique coast,’ he wrote in 1740, ‘is one of the richest and 
most beautiful that exists. If Frenchmen could have it, it would 
be a Brazilian coast for them.’^ 

Immediately after his arrival trading relations were opened 
with the Querimba, or Cape Delgado, Islands and with Zanzibar.* 
Indeed, the wealth of Zanzibar at this time appears to have 
derived from the trade of the French merchants and pirates in 
slaves and ivory.^ La Bourdonnais soon showed that die lie de 
France could serve another and mote immediately useful purpose. 
In 1740, when war between France and Britain af^ieared im- 
minent, he obtained from the French East India Company a 
squadron with which to attack British commerce. Later, the 
privateers who used the island as a secure base and refuge became 
the terror of British merchants in the Indian seas. 

In 1744, when war actually began. La Bourdonnais received 
orders not to attack the English as die French Company in India 
— which, like the English Company, administered both govern- 
ment and commerce — ^hoped that neutrality could be maintained 
in Indian utters. The offer of neutrality was of course gladly 
accepted by the l^glish in India who, however, made it dear 
that they could bind neither the British government nor the Royal 
Navy. The arrangement for a local neutrality in the midst (XT war 
was in no way unusual, but it killed the Fxendi advantage vroa by 
La Bourdonnais’ forethought Meanwhile, the Bdtidi Admiralty 

> VnhtrMUt. Amiam *t MoAm, XXVI, 158. 

* La Bottxdonmh, Abmem At iskt A From *t A fiasrM, adited bjr A. UmgBoa 

and A. (Fub, i937}> 7*- 

* Bocdolo, Butkt, i*. * Ftios, St. 
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Tik Frmd Md th East Ckast 

aNH^ oat a an<i b^aa to sdze Ftendi sh^ between 

Jnd» and China. Not till dien did the Ftencb Con^ptof awoke 
ficom its Ubtsjbos. In July 174$ a Bdtisb sqoadron aj^nured off 
Poodidaitty--- 4 ie pofftical cafiital dFFieach India wh^ Dopleb^ 
tbe Govecnoe-Genetal, was stationed. La Boutdoonais immedi* 
ately Miseed bis opportunity. In 1746 an indecisive action against 
Cototoodt^ Peyton left him d^ control of tbe sea, wbereupcai be 
attadked Madras, forced it to surrendo; and to pay a ranstm 
Bat bis itiirisl success was lost through a bitter quarrel with 
Dt^leiz and by a violent gale which wredred two of his ships, 
distnasted the rest and forced him back to Fort Louis.* 

Dapleiz personified the policy of his government and believed 
in a technique which has become fam i l ia r in twentieth-centt^ 
Afidca, namely: that trade and influence, kindness and infimida- 
tion, ate necessary preliminatiw in a struggle to ob&in bases ant[^ 
resources. La Bourdonnais, on du: other hand, realiaed that ‘t 
of the question now before Dupleix was not how to build 
up an eropire out of die Indian provinces and races, but how to get 
rid* of thdr rivals the English.* Therefore, he aimed at sea 
supremacy, at dominion based upon face and certain communica- 
tion widi the home country instead of the shifting sands 
FAstiwn inttigues and alliances. He realized that the naval situar 
tion in &e Tndian seas demanded first the disabling of the hostile 
fleet and next the capture of certain strategic ports. Discord 
between the two moa was inevitable; both were men of genius 
and both were flimtng at the same end but by different mediods. 
The short result for both men — as for France — was failure. 

La Bourdonnais, discredited, spent three years in the Bastille 
and died an ignominous death. But in the long run his vision was 
appreciated and SufBsen and Napoleon us(^ the base he had 
created. Yet both realized that not only the lie de France but tiie 
Ea^ coast of Aftica was nec^sary to the maintenance of dominitni 
in the East 


w 

IlE OB FRANCE 

SubskUary to, and yet essmtially part the Anglo-Fmndtctmtest 
ft sea wens the rt^ons tiM lie de Bcan^ odth foe naainltu^ 

> JUifban, Jif|AwK« 4 ^ JSm IVmt ^Ondoo, life), *7)*^ 

* Op. dt., £75 Mjf. 
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of Eftst A£tica die Fieoch enecgeticaliy fittove to ^liil 
coattoL In 1754, when Ftanoe was fosoed to withdnw for a dme 
fiom any shaxe of the omtest fot power in India, she amceotnted 
on lendtting die lie de Fiance iiD|negnable.< This plan was a 
tevival cf La Bootdonnais* ideas n^ch had never endsdy 
abandoned. But while Port Louis was an admirable naval base, 
the lie de France had one great drawback: it was economically 
dqiendent on the African mainland for most of its stq^lies, 
especially for wheat and slave labour.* 

In the early years (1638-1710) wlwn the Dutch occupied the 
island and named it Mauritius (after dieir staMoUtr Mauridus 
von Nassau) they tighdy rodh^ that Madagascar was theii 
nearest and richest source of supply. In 1648 the French sent 
reconnaissance groups to Madagascar. Soon after 1776 they 
talked of erecting an ‘establishment’ there.® But the dimate was 
bad and the inhabitants, not without cause, were persistendy 
hostile. After 1685 and until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Diego Suarez in the north was used as a base by a cele- 
brated group of English, American, Irish, Jamaican and French 
pirates. In 1700 it seems their trading operations, known as the 
‘grand round’ were organized from New York, Rhode Island, 
Boston and Fhiladdphia. Until 1800 their mulatto descendants 
directed their activities mainly against the Comoro Islands,^ and 
no doubt inspired the Sakalava raids to capture slaves. 

Swift Sakt^va boats assembled biennially at some northern 
port, such as Nossi Bd Island off the North-West coast In the 
years of great expeditions their boats ate said to have carried 
1 3,000 to 18,000 men. Until the mid-i82os when, fot a long while, 
th^ power was broken, they attacked Portuguese, Atkb and 
French vessds. During the first decade of the nineteenth century 
a horde of some 10,000 warriors overran Mohilla and Mayotte 
Islands. In 1808 they struck south and finally attacked the Potta- 
guese settlements at Ibo, the C^erimba Islands, and from Tungi 
even penetrated some distance inland. The alarm for th^ 

* LO.IL, HtMoe Mile. Setici, nd. 100 (B. lodki Sexiei 8), 109, Bsttact of letter 
fi»m die Bteiident ead Select Oooamktee et Bengal to tfaeCoiM ofDiiectote of 
Bait India Coeugmf, i} S^tenibet 1788. 

* . 4 UMU.. Mos., 48, Mcoeaeida Ckwta to R. de Som Oootinbov Mbk^ 

178$; Moa. 44, Dingo de Socoa to Ptoo de Sonea, Moa, aS S«pteala«r 1798. 

* RJl., JUCi^. 1 ^., 387. iimimriptf fmmmt di Liafr dt Cmt 0.V. 1804 £ A}), 

* Tooaaaiot, Wminnh tOtim hiSm (Bath isdtX tdH miA Emit Aumitm Tmb 

tdtb dttitHkit , ) s Dt^nan, %$• 



The Frmtb and tb» East . 

bftibaxous iuMuid-mn zaids xns sotnedtnes sotinded ftom 
Zazmbttz aad was die one unifying fiKtot among Arab, Makua 
and Portuguese.* 

A certain quantity of foodstufis was grown on the island <£ 
Bourbon. But here, as at tbe litde setdements on Rodriquez and 
Seychdles, the French were d^endent on slave labour from 
MtMEambique or the coast north of Cape Delgado. Inevitably, 
diaefore, the lie de France looked for a means to establish better 
contact with the mainland. 

By i7j 8 maps of Mombasa had been obtained.* In the ensi^g 
years, despite Lisbon’s disapproval, the commerce of the whole 
oiast ftom Mombasa to i^wa and even southwards at j^, 
Mozambique and other ports, was appropriated by the French 
based on the islands. But the area between Kilwa arid Cape 
Ddgado was badly known and since landings were suppose 
difficult dus part of the coast was left entirely to the Swahili 
traders who, according to the French, drew ‘a prodigous quantity 
of blacks’ from diere.* 

The Portuguese officials, who failed to enforce their govern- 
ment’s embargo on the sale of slaves to foreigners, excused 
themselves to Lisbon by pointing out that when the French were 
prohibited from trading at Mozambique and, it seems, expelled 
from Louren90 Marques, they revenged themselves by disposing 
of goods to the Bantu at low prices and sold gunpowder and shot 
— a traffic which was prohibited in the Portuguese establishments 
for fear o£ native risings.* 

Gradually the cximmercial tie between the French islanders and 
die mainland became more frequent and profitable. In 1777 a 
Frmch interloper from Port Louis, by name Moric», boldly sub- 
mitted to the French authorities a detailed scheme for the cxim- 
mercial exploitation of the whole cxiast, including Madagascar. 
Morks’s ultimate purpose is wdl known. It was nothing less than 
the acquisidcm of a French empire in East Africa. By the estab- 
lishment of a base at Kilwa, the appropriation of trade and tolm- 

* Aipm, Qu^>tei V ; cf. also 268. — 

* AJI.V., Moas., 44, .F**® de Cunha c Meoeaes to M a r t inho de Mdo e Castro, 

Goa, to January 1787, enclosed in Diogo de Souaa to Pinto de Souaa, Moz., tS 
Sefftembw 17$$. For details of Ftench plans bawd on dte Mascatenes, e£. Taut- 
aaint, Etrff Amtrium Trait aitb Mauritmt, 4 et 

* $67, Lmwdt CMr/,No. )t, Ob sW v a t i ons ptesented tode Osrt tobe 
sent to Mgr. Le Mawhal de Castries, Minkcw de la M a r ine, uncbteck but cleariy 
aoon sAer 1778. 

* Botdak>, op. dt., 29. 
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ticm towards Arab religion and custcmis be planned a great skwe 
trade company operating on a basis sbmlar to that ^ng estab> 
lished between Europe, West Africa and the West Indies. 

The French authorities sympathized with the project and said 
that the Sultan and greater part of the inhabitants deshmi Fteadh 
prot«:tion and that the port Kllu% at die erit to die Mozam- 
bique channri was well placed Tor war’ against English ships.* 
But die plan was abandoned for the same reason diat Britain — 
some forty-five years kter in the 1820s — ^refused to consider an 
almost identical proposal by Captain Owen. Owen’s purpose was 
to help Britain to abolish the slave trade, while Morice aimed at its 
promotion. But each made the pokit that die Oman rulers were 
hated by the Swahili along the coast. However, the main reason 
for France’s and England’s refusal to consider the annexation of 
East Africa, north of Cape Delgado, was the fear of offending 
the Imam of Muscat and of compromising their good rdadons 
with him. He might be only in nominal control of the African 
coast but he was the gatekeeper to the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. 
The most the French government felt at liberty to do was to take 
advantage of Morice’s arrangements for a regular supply of slaves 
from Kilwa to the East and West Indies.* 

In 1781 Admiral Suf&en was sent out with orders to secure die 
Cape of Good Hope before sailing towards India, his principal 
goal. At the same time he kept in mind the need for obtaining 
strategic points on the coast and maintaining alliances with the 
rulers bf the territories enclosing the Indian Ocean. But, like La 
Bourdonnais and the Portuguese strategists of die sixteenth 
century, his first step was to defeat the enemy naval forces so as 
to ensure the uninterrupted passage of his squadron townuds the 
Ca.pt, This he accomplished by the (kfeat of an English sqoadrmi 
under Commodore Johnstone, not at die Csqie but at Porto 
Praya in the Cape Verde Islands. Thus, in his own words, *he 
cut off the root of all the plans and projects of that expedirion’.* 
With the san» object in view die Dutch a century before had 
attacked Mozambique to ensure the security of their eastern 

* EJi., cit., No. cf. tina No. jo, ObamHitiu m QfiUm, {bUowfaig ^ 

Mcks ^ emnmniucatioot 4* f 

Commkudtt Si Rm. 

* Cbnplan4 Imnilnv, 76-8$. 

* Msbui, Tk tf Sm JBmmt tfM 424, 4*7-8, 444*)*i Hannein t i i^ 
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acbd Alindl^ had won the Fc»%»igu«8e onwixol of 
the htidSaii Oocah by ficst defeating the -Ataba bn the Afeicaii' 
seaboard. 

On amving in Indkn waters, Sufeten found foat the He do 
Frai^ was> ^ only base lefe to the French, dme by 1779 all 
their imts in India 1 ^ fellen to England. When the peace of 1785 
defeated his design for obtaining a ^se m India itsdf he was once 
more forced to concentrate attention upon the French, islands, 
and to look to Bast A£dca to render the islands BM>te indq>endait. 
In 1784 a trading depot or ‘fectory* was established at Owa.^ 

The economic dependence dT the ile de Fiance upon me 
neighbouring coasts should have made the island very vulna- 
aUe to a power in command of the sea, but the English were veW 
loath to attack, chiefly because of their ignorance of the acrtuu 
state of the island and the ocean around it. They were coi^ 
tinually sending out cruisers from India to gauge the strength or 
the enemy forces on the lie de France and tl^y jealously watched 
{or any attempt at French ea^>ansion on the western side of 
Madagascar.^ The French, for thdr part, kept a vigilant eye for a 
possible British project for obtaining a foothold on the smaller 
surrounding islands.^ 

The economic cotmecdon with East Africa persisted even 
throughout the French Revolutionary wars, when the coast of 
Africa acquired added importance as a source of supply. Spas- 
modic attempts at partial blockade were nude by Britain in the 
early sta^ of the wars, but on mote than one occasion the forces 
were witiidrawn for meue lugent business elsewhere. Particulady 
in the first years tiie demand upon the British forces in Europe 
and the West Indies was so great that little protection could be 
spared for the Eastern seas. For over a year, from S^tember 
1793 to October 1794, a single sloc^of-war was all tiiat England 

> Moz., 44, Copy, Mattkiho de Melo e Gtstro to Pedto de Sa l d a nha de 

A&oqaeeqae (u (^), Moac., j Sqytember 1783, endoeed in Diogo de Souase to 
14 iito de Souza, Moz., 18 Sqptanba 1796; Botalalo, op. dt, ay. 

* I.O.iL, ffocue Mite. Senei, vtd. 133 (EX Seiiea S3I, ta&, Ditecton to lord 
l|paboR>u| 3 >> India Home, 8 Novoabet 1781; Home Mbc. Sedea, tcX 103 
(Six Sedea 11), 13-19, Undaw to Weynwudi, Sug, TaUe Say, ay Octdia; 1769, 
. Uoyd to Weymouth, Hmm, St. ABgoatto*'a B«y, a6 blatdi 1770. 

Home Idiac. Sedea, 133 ^I. Sedea 61), 403, Extnet fioo} letter to 
Cbdtmu of die E.L Goopany by a pettoo (not nmned) en^loyed by die Quutman 
to obtaia audi mtelligence aa oould be ptoc ut od fiom Fie^ offiem on patole at 
Codte, Eandoa and Kintale, aent by Chaiimaa and Vioe-Qiattman to Sir Stainer 
AmM* SX'Bonae, 9 August 1781. 
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wa* able to send to the Indian Ocean. Fortunately for the EngUsh 
0umy of ^ Bast India Company’s ttading vessels vete OMrven- 
tible into ships of the line.' The Be de Fnuice vras finally captoeed 
in 1810 by Uockade, the most effective means of inju^g it. Up 
to that time the losses of the English ttadecs in the Ind^ Seas 
wens enotmous. Duzing the first sixteen years the losses trace 
con^umd by millions, and during the five years £com 179$ to 
1797 inclusive the French privateers captured z,z 66 English 
merchant ships, while the English captures were only jyj.* It 
was not without reason that an Englishman at diis time descnbed 
the island as the *spect»’ which haunted the countii^ house, ‘the 
one black spot in the dear blue of the Indian Ocean’.' 

[5] 

LOCALISM 

Cutting across the Anglo-French conflict were the attitudes of 
the Portuguese and French inhabitants in East African waters.^ 
Like the French, Dutch and English in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, business not nadoitalism was their primary 
concern. Collusion between agents of the English East India 
Company and the corsairs at the lie de France was not un- 
commcm.' Because of the small salaries received gain from trade, 
rather than political considerations, were of ^t importance. 
In that distant region of tropical calm and stagnation there was 
no place for the sentiments of individual liberty and nationalism 
which in the nineteenth century were animating men in Europe. 
The vision of the vast majority, whether European, Swahili <w 
African, in so far as they were aware that an3^thing new wm 
happening, was limited by the vastness the scene and dulled 
by ignorance, self-interest or sleepy localism. The facts of the 
situatkm — ^that the French base at Port Louis lay, as the gull 
flies, cmly 1,150 miles fiom Moaambicjoe and 1,170 milea fccHn 

* TAr 9J Sm Pwwpt tin Prtmb Rnnlutietf mid 

Qjomdtoxu 1892), XI, 2i4~x$« 

» MaUeson, Prmk Strw/kt in Jndh and m tbt Indian Stm 1873), 

8x, note* 

’ Mallesoo* 155; Nomwii, Odankd Franm (Londolci, x886);'49«-90v 

♦ Th<«e ^nm w coxxipiled almost codartly hom the Pomigma nxMvm; •them is 

pimically itx the Mmiixctos amhims in the way of hntmen 

thetkilel'miimaiidlilcsaa^ to snithor from A. toossahst* Aachivea 

Sit Wm Newton Str*, Bort hcn^ Mandthxs, t6 Man^ *961# 
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yAfiaaKftrj as agiunst 2,100 ftom Colombo and 2,500 &om Bom- 
bay; that ibfi French Navy had developed tibe base for the ea^ness 
purpose of attaddng British trade routes; that the route through 
the Mozambique channel ^s second only to the C^>e route 
south of the lie de France and to the norfoem route from foe 
Red Sea and foe Persian Gulf to Bombay and the Far East; foat 
foe Anglo-Portuguese alliance linked Portugal to foe enonies of 
France — all these realities made no difference to foe local Portu- 
guese or French colonists. Trade was the very essena of their 
livelihood and self-interest clashed with patriotism and with fo: 
wishes of the corsairs or privateers. | 

At the outbreak of war in 1794 foe Portugese govemoA D. 
Diogo de Souza, proposed a local neutrality to the Frach 
governor, Malartic.* De Souza reported to Lisbon foat, ^though 
no ship of French nationality had called at Mozambique fr^m 
March 1794 until the beginning of 1796,* no c^>en rupture had 
occurred and that letters of friendsbdp had frequently been 
exifoanged with foe lie de France.^ 

But not aU French opinion sided with Governor Malartic; foe 
corsairs finding plunder more profitable than trade wished for 
the maintenance of a state of war between the islands and foe 
From 1794 to i8o 2 the corsairs captured thirteen 
Portuguese prizes and twelve in the period i8o4-io.+ As neither 
PortugueseEast Africa nor the llcde France received any assistance 
from Europe for at least foe five years prior to 1796,* foe Ewt 
African Portuguese were helpless to thwart the corsairs, while 
Governor Malartic was powerless to interfere with Letters of 
Marques granted in France. Many corsairs obtained arms in the 
Seychelles or in neutral Omani or Swahili ports and sold foeir 
prizes without evra taking them back to tiae lie de France. On 
tibe rare occasions when they were caught even those which were 
legally punishable escaped since the judge himself, it was said, 

« AMU., Mo*., 4i. D. D. de Sou** to Malartic, Moe„ *5 Januaiy 1794. endoaed 

in D. D. de Souza to Pinto de Sou**, Mo*., *0 September 1796. 
a TKi 4 ,^ and other enclm mre* - The Colonial Aaiembly aCtbe He de Fiance recognized 

the war between France and PtMtugal by die deciec of ** Mensidor. 

» AMU., Mo*., 4j, Copy, Malartic to D. D. de Souza, He de Prance, k 9 ThMmidor 
Pan j de k Rtpdslique Pran^ake (ay July 1795), e n doaed in D, D. de Souza to 
]^nto de Sena*. Mote., ao SefMember 1796. - , 

« Fkorea cooqded ftenn IJeciarations of shi^niastetB tnade to the Tribal^ actmg 
a* Cwrx bd^ iSto, by A. Toueaato, Ardiim Office, Manritiu*. 
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slMsed la thdu; 8pdk.< Ilieix ci|>tnted goo^a were exhibited 
together with sieves £rom ibe nmnhihd and sold at £ur$ aod 
auctions in the tie de France. Omani, Swahili and Ameticsms 
£[eqnented the sales and, to the detriment of the Fkiglish Indian 
tmde, saved dumuelves the longer voyage by buying cotton, 
brandy, sugar and other natural products.* 

Henqe t^ French islands obtained the best of both worlds — 
peacdul trading was possible with Portuguese East Africa* and 
hostile action could always be disavow^ as the work of the 
privateers. In September 1796 the G)lonial Assembly of the lie 
de France affirmed that supplies and ships from the enemy would 
be welcomed and protected,* and at the same time corsairs 
attacked Inhambane, Ibo, Pangane (in the Isles of Querimba) and 
Delagoa Bay.* These attacks were repulsed, but a second assault 
on the Portuguese fectory at Delagoa Bay succeeded. The force 
was greater dian usual and the slaves joined widi the French 
against their Portuguese masters.* The factory was destroyed and 
the Portuguese dispersed into die interior. The French made no 
attempt at permanent occupation and the Portuguese reoccupied 
the place soon after. Such corsair attacks caused the Portuguese 
governor considerable alarm. At least on one occasion he started 
inquiries in Lourengo Marques to find the most suitable place for 
building a fortress, the state of the militia was investigated 7 and 
an app^ for ships to protect the coast was made to Goa aod to 
England.* 

Many years later the Portuguese governor claimed that the 

* A^H, U., Moz., 46, Menezes da Costa to R. de Souza Coutinho, Moz., z November 
1798. 

* For some interesting details of conditions and trade in die lie de Prance, cf, 
R.H., Micr. Afr., 567, Luis de Ctirt, No. 51. 

) Dr. A. Toussaint is con^iling trade statistics £xomihtac^efd*mirm/^whkhcoimm 
references to ships, mainly slavers, plying between the Mozambique coast and 
lie de France. 

* A»H, C 7 ., Moz., 44, Proceedings, dr SmtsU dr Ulk dr SSami 

du Matin, enclosed in letter Malardc to D. D. de Souza, tie de Francx^ 

Z) S^rtember X796« 

» AMU,, Moz., 44, D. D, de Souza to Malartk, Moz,, a6 October 1796; Moz., 
49, Menezcs da Co^ to R, de Souza Coutiaho, Moz., 5 November 1800. 

^ AMU,, Moz., 45, iLetter (undated and unsigned) written by^ soldiers who 'were 
driven out by the French, enclosed in letter Cmm htoxezes da t^ta to ^ Sonza 
Cbutinho, Moz., iz December 1797. 
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Tie Frit^ ibe Ea^ Ce^ ■" 

)p f*r^ Hm»I fily^tiifrifwid thdf attempt to otoiti a foodadd io 
Ali^® 'btftsffj w* l*e had petsoaded diem daat theit fotoes were itt* 
tofficieot W defend it.* This assertton may have been no mere uje 
boast. In sidte of d»c local feas of a British attwk ot bloctode 
Frendi government was at riiat time wi&dtawing fbtces from tt« 
lie de Ftaace * and what better moment could the colonists have 
to ignore their orders from Europe, to ^ the law into 
own hands and to try to ob^ a footing on the 
atw^r. Mainland? Their rebeUious temper, spurred on by ^ 
emvailing dificrences of opinion between the Govemg Ae 
colonists and the corsairs, was further arous^ at ^s tmte by 
orders from the home government. The abolition of slav^ m 
the fourth year of the French Republic (1796) produced a ndt in 
the glands. The two commissioners, Baco and Bum^ sentjput 
from France to enforce the decree fled for their livra.* The 
colooists, in their foty at this threat to their chirf source o£ laburo 
and trade, were ready for vigorous action and prt^ed to ex- 
patriate diemsdves or even to surrender to some foreign powM. 
The Governor of Mozambique believed that Portugal could thus 
have acquired diese islands had she been able to protert 
He emphasized to Lisbon how strong were the econmnic l^ds 
betweem them. As it was, he lamented that Portugal s weakn^s 
would leave die Frendi ‘a prey to the English’ whom, signifi- 
cantiy enou^ he described as ‘masters of the Cape of G<^ 
Hope’* and not as Tortogal’s alUes’— thus betraying where his 
realsympatfaies Uy. Actually the abolition of slavery was not en- 
forcedly thus France did not lose her valuable strategic base 


through rebdlion. , , , r_ 

Ttruwiwg counter to there considerations of locri neutrality in 

East African waters was the Anglo-Portuguere allianre. English 
Vi^^anoe for its enforcement in the shape of watchful cruisers 


* AJtU., M(w., 50, Menoe* <la Cost# to the Prince Regent. Lisbon, 5 Febmry 
1S40. 

* Mo*,, 44, PsimWet, DitkrttkH itt Cmmuioitn Jt ^AmmbU* 

A FiUJtit de Ftenoe; fe 6 TlieBnido* 1 

VAambUi CMsrisft it fJk A f; 
fSdcS^«teF»aee.le } 

Meoezei da Costa to R- de Roim ContaAo, Mo*., to Peoenwet 

t ^^U., Mot. 44. Kogo de Sou» to L. Pinto de Soiixa, Mo*., *S Sq?*«i»er 
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was evtt active. Kfo socmet had dae Poxtugoese Govccoot xe< 
sumed {)eace6al telatioas wida die fie de Ftaooe by tactfully 
assiiteing the ooxsair deptedatioos to be *uiitowaxd indde&ts* 
tbaa the English Navy produced pxodF that the Portuguese 
oiBcials were not playing the game by their ally.' To disprove this 
diarge the Governor of Mozambiqoe seized some Frendi 
trading vessels in the harbour and alleged to the British that he 
had fitustrated a French attack on his territory. A plan for such an 
attack seems in fact to have been in the air.* This virtual state of 
war caused the Colonial Assembly of the lie de France to send an 
envoy to Mozambique to negotiate a peace.* The envoy returned 
in July 1797 with a draft truce for two years, but the wily French 
Governor and his advisers refused to commit themselves to a 
written agreement.^ The most they would say was that for the 
sake of pacific relations and to repl^sh the supply of agricultural 
labourers, whose number had been decreased by the war-time 
interruption of the normal slave traffic, the Governor and the 
Committee of the Colonial Assembly agreed that no permission 
would be given for privateering on the Mozambique coast,* 
that offenders would be punished and prisoners exchanged. Ih 
return traders were to continue to obtain foodstuff and pro- 
visions from Mozambique. In this way the administrators boasted 
diat they had shown obedience to the instructions from France 
and that they had reconciled these widi the interests of the 
colony and the laws of war with the ‘Principles of Humanity*.* 
The Portuguese, on their side, had come to distrust the French. 
Undoubtedly, wrote the Governor, they would retain from 
privateering a^unst Portuguese ships so long as they were 
convinced that by trading they would derive greater profits. 
Yet they would not commit themselves in officM declarations 
which might be contrary to the interests of fiwir Nattcuial 
Asstanbly except when it was ‘convenient to theit interests*, and 

* AJtU,, Mob., 44, D. D. de Soiia to Malattic, Mob.. 19 Octotor 1796. 

* AJHLU., Mob., 45, Diario da mtgm 9»>fa(o io Porto do MoaamUgm, e IBm de Frtmta 
. . .dttraet»bitm»^mtnetteta^keohiiu,tx»dfMioAhi)etm:Jdimei>»»daiQMo 
to R. Coutinho, Mob., io Deoendm 1797. 

* .4JM,U.,MoB.,4},MBaeaadBGottBtoR.deSouB»QiBtiidM>,MoB., loDeeetabet 

I 7 J 7 . ‘ ‘ 

* yf JV. [/,, Mob., 4), Malstik «td du IPttf to L. de SouBB, ite de !Phiwb, 6 f / JBmMwiw 

Pmi. 

* Mob., 45, do oioffm 4 4 0)9 Ci^« cite 

* Mob., 47, Mitetie nod dot Vvf to Menewai de Costa, lie de Ptaoee, a? 

AufttstiTvS. 
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Th FrmA Mid tb$ Bast Coa^ 

die fiiMOs cooM M<idai or the ‘meaiung Mvelted^ They 

a thcHisaadthk^ botal\ra78 cm die vmdomodmg that they can 
find acMBc sohtetfuge wi^ whidt to sadafy the Natiocal As* 
sethbly.*! In these drcomsianoes Moaambicjue decided to match 
duplicity uddi conning and to take all dte benefits the Ftoich 
ofifeied Svithout conqnomising* the Portuguese colonists.* 
Portuguese ships were no longer sent to the French islands for 
fear *of any ^issible repercussions and jealousies on the {MUt of 
dm Enghsh’. But French ships, especially slavers, were dlowed 
into Mcaambique under neutral colours, and thdr papers were 
given only perfunctory e x a m i na tion.* ( 

To Ci^lain such incidents away the Governor could claim < 
to encourage trade with the French would give even the pirams 
an interest in seeing that nothing detrimental befell Pottugume 
East Afdca. Whereas if the weak Portuguese oncosts madje 
enemies of the French, in revenge they could incite to mischief the 
Bantu and the Swahili,* both of whom were unfriendly at times.* 
Secondly, French vessds at Mozambique were useful since they 
could always be used to serve as hostages to satisfy the British. 

To a second or third generation of Portuguese East Africans, 
most of them only pardy Portuguese, personal gain naturally 
outweighed nadoml interest. Distance, the lack of news and 
communication made Portugal seem part of a legendary Euro- 
pean world. SddcMn did more than one or two brigs from Lisbon 
call at Mozambique in a year. Since the war made it unsafe to send 
letters round the Cape of Good Hope, they were usually sent via 
Goa to Bombay, and from there they joined the English mail to 
Bussora and were carried overland to London. The Portuguese 
Plenipotentiary in London then communicated with Lisbon.^ 
News from Portugal by the same route took six months or more 
to eeach Mozaxhbique, and from there it again took some weeks to 

* AM-V-, ’bS/otL, 45, Meneaes da Cost* to R. Son** Coutinho, M«w., to December 

* Stjitendiet *757 it teems, acootdhig to the Mauntnit atebives, one Jooaquile 
Moores, detedbed as ‘an agent of the Portuguese nation tent by the Governor 
Gtttttal of Moetmbtqoe to repxtent PortuguM ii^ 3 estt in the Ptench island’, 
artirad at Port Louis. Mo such person it mentioned by the Portuguese. 

s AMU,, Moa,, 45, Meneaes da Costa to R. Souaa Coutinho, Moa., to December 
1797; see slsD Moa., 46, Same to tame, Moa., Ptimiaty 1798, and a November 

*79^ : ‘ ' 

'^•AMU,, Moa., 4iS, Laoeeda e Almdda to Gtmmor of Mosh, 'Pete, $0 June 1796. 
a AMU,, Mae., 45, Diogo de Souaa to (?) Xiitoo, Moa., aS S^tember 179S. 
*AILU., Mob., 46, MeoaesdaGottatoR.de Souaa Coutinho, Mob., iSBebmary 
179S. 
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xeaxix ^ sulxtfdinate govetoots. Uxidecstaadably, ibetefoie foe 
tbe average dtiaen, whether French or Portuguese, the wars in 
Europe aroused Ut^ sentiment or patriotism accept where dieir 
individual interests might be affected. Even at the Cape of Good 
Hope, a direct point of call on the route to the East, this in- 
difference prevailed. As late as i8ia, an English visitor to Table 
Bay remarked that 'feom what I can learn the Boers, so long as 
they can sell their catde to advantage and remain exen]|>t from 
strict legal restraints, care little whether the &iglish or Chinese 
possess the town’.> People in a new countiry were too busy striving 
with the difficulties inherent in carving a future to worry about 
authority thousands of miles away. Moreover, to follow the 
intricacies of Portugal’s political relations was hardly possible 
in what was then darkest Africa and the colonists could rightiy 
riaifn that they did not always know when they were actually at 
war with the French. 

Tom between England’s battleships and Napoleon’s armies, 
Portugal herself constantly wavered in her policy towards Eng- 
land. A strong pro-French party and a thicket of intrigue sur- 
rounded the decadent court in Lisbon, where Queen Maria I 
hovered between ludd intelligence and complete insanity. Her 
son, D. JoSo, soon to becotiM Prince Regent, small. Bit, silent 
and irresolute, apparently happiest in the company of his servants, 
appears to have been the one person at Court who continually 
favoured England. But he was only too glad to escape from tiie 
unpleasant reties around him.* In 1793 Portugal joined Spain 
in an invasion of France, but, by reason of her English connec- 
tions, was excluded from the Franco-Spanish treaty of 179$.* 
The next year the pro-French party secured a treaty* with 
Tdleyrand which closed Portuguese ports to Great Britain, but 
England obliged the Portuguese government to abrogate the 
treaty, and in 1797 hostilities threatened once more b«wecn 
Portugal and France.* 

In that year the Governor of Mozambique, Menezes da Costa, 
believed the French were unaware titat be luid any eaq^tess com- 
mands to cons^er them as enemies.^ Again, whm instructions 

* Prior* It. 

» Pugior, a (Pam* 1950), Part I* 145. 

> Tt«iaty oC Afanjuese; (aee Martens* V* 473). 

* Pugier, Part IV* 57^4. 

^ 4 $s Mamea da to de Soim Cootirdio* Moa.* 10 Dedeadaer 



Tht Vrmb ml the Egst Cout * 

ftom lisbon specifically cotxanaoded iSac adopficm of a 
a^itofie toymds die Fxeodi, imttw^cms could easily be 
avdicted; to stave ofif a poss&le tdnike dwte wete a outsb^ oi 
escosM aitd stock ptactices. The Govemot's appdntomt vm 
lor <»dy thiee years and if he asked for an eap]aWi(»i on a par- 
tkolac instroctkffli it took most of that time to txxxxvtt a te[dy.> 
IdosBunb^ue had strict injuncdons not to molest neutrals; on at 
least two occasions the Govmiot had been smonsly tapped over 
the kouddes by lisbon for seizing neutral ships, and both the 
Consul-Genml for the Duchy of Tuscany and the Amedcan 
ViceConsul at the lie de France bad been vesed.^ The Govepot 
fiaund it ccmvenient to utilize this tq>rimand. This was msy 
because the problem was fiirther complicated by the occasiomd 
arrival o£ enemy ships flying neutral colours. Ihese were oi^ 
indisting^iishable from genuine neutrals, so that in fact ^ 
Portuguese themselves wete sometimes taken in. 

llie admission of foreign slavers, forbidden by the laws of 
Portugal even in peace-time, was of course a little trickier to 
handle. But the Governor and his subordinates circumvented the 
law by pleading that ‘the exigencies of state required it*. In this 
way they could ingeniously ^ back upon their tight to exercise 
thdr ‘intimate discretion* and refiain from examining cargo 
Usts. In 1799 the King again granted the Governor permission 
to trade uitfa the French provided he assumed full responsibility 
for dte security die state.^ Thus, finally, opportunism and 
expediency prevailed over policy and theoretical considera- 
tions. 

This local neutrality betweoi Portuguese East Africa and the 
French islands iUusttates the limitations inqiosed cm men’s minds 
by local conditions. Then, as now, person^ consideraticms wete 
uppermost Portuguese and French alike were too fiuc removed 
fimm the main centres ctf the great events remodelling die worid 
sod were without the inspiration or leadership dF any ott&tanding 
%ure d* imagioary vision. 

< .4J1L01, Mo&, 46 , Menmi da Omw te IL (k SoonCoutiaho, Moz., a N 9 t«ffibef 

■ AMV^ Mbs., 4), HiB (Ametlcan Vice^jowul) to J. Motaes Rqga Inboa 
(cnvojr £n>m Mouunbique), Ik <k Fnace, 1797 asd Bege IkkM to 

jEL (CoondXkmial of Tutcaay in Ike kHiks), & de Fnmoe^ at October 

1797, boa eacktcd fat MeoeiKt <k Con to Soon CooUnbo, Moc., » Deonobec 
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MORE DESIGNS ON RORTDGUESE EAST AFRICA? 

In 1798 Bonaparte startled the world by his arrival in Egypt. No 
one in Whitehall anticipated this attempted seizure of Egypt, still 
less die plans for a French conquest of India.' Ireland and Portugal 
had be^ deemed in jeopardy, but this new move shifted die 
centre of Eurc^iean attention from West to East The Tndian 
Ocean and its con^aratively unknown and forgotten western 
coasts acquired new political significance. Bonaparte’s realization 
of the strategic requirements for his plan, indeed, recalls the pro- 
jects of La Bourdonnais and Sufiren, which so dosely resemble 
those of Almeida and Albuquerque nearly three hundred years 
before. It was still true that control upon the land, at least in 
regions distant from Europe, depended upon control of the sea, 
and this Bonaparte tried to achieve by a slighdy different method 
of aj^roadi.* He attacked British naval power, not in the waters 
to t^ east of the Cape of Good Hope, as Suffeen had done, but in 
the Mediterranean. Conquest of Egypt, which fiiced both the 
Mediterranean and tiie Eastern Seas, would mean control of the 
great overland commercial route. That route had lost most of 
its value by the discovery of the way round the Cape and mote by 
the unsettled and piratical conditions of the seas through which 
it ky, but with a really strong naval power occupying the key 
position, it might be restored. Leibnitz had proposed t^ plan to 
Louis IQV a century before.' ‘Whoever has Egypt,’ he had 
warned, ‘will have all the coasts and islands of the Indian Ocean.* 
It was logical that now, thirty-five years after the hunulkting 
terms of the Seven Years War, France once more surveyed the 
strength and resources of ^ypt and soon looked frtther to 
Arabia, the cutting of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez and 
even to a commerdal system radkting through the Indian Ocean, 
as a means of retrieving her losses cf 1765 in Asia and America. 
Ever since that time French agents in an almost constant stream 
had passed to and from Egypt, and in lySj a secret Treaty of 

> Sam, IS’SWIaw fits mi A* Gtm War OLondoR, 1911), )68. 

* Or. HaUamd Rom, k a penorat oonwnwnicttkm to the vniter. wggeited that the 
tnolvisofllielkKicliia MoootrolorooaqiMrewOudiNBkedawbtaiie^ 
iMgrily OR OMtkig SottOi Aftkaand the Ithoda. 

* t<«aD, ts^bmu if Sat ftaar iiRm tSstay, isi'-a. 
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ThtFrmh and tbt East Coast 

Amity condttded with Cairo ‘to undercut British 
twirsuiog ^ loiter route round the CapeV 

Bcmaparte hoped to accomplish the complanoMaty part of to 
^t namdy, the control of strategic points on the Indian 
Ocean’s western seaboard, by the co-operation of die Arab 
sultans, whose 83mipathics he tried to win for the Frendi. This 
broad oudine of Bonaparte’s schemes is in the main well known, 
but it is not generally realized that French control of the East 
African coast formed a necessary part in the wider ^eme 
ihe newly consolidated British power in India. 

In January 1798 Tipu Sahib, the warlike ruler of My^rc, 
planning to dtive the British from Soudi India by French hWp, 
to Governor Malartic of the De de France, to send tOTOC 
coast a ‘mighty force of French, Malagasy and AfticaM . 
Clearly, if such a plan were to be realized French control of ^t 
Africa was essential, for presumably slaves from there— howevM fp- 
dSective as soldiers — ^would have been the chief source of the inva- 
der’s manpower. Moreover, the strategic links unimg the Wwt^ 

coast of the Indian Ocean into a political unit still retted their 
«i gnifiranrn and may best be illustrated by the following quota- 
tions frcHn British and Portuguese communications of die time. 

The first, written in ccxle at some date between 1799 and 180^ 
is taken from a letter suggesting measures which should be takra 
by the troops at Goa to defend the port against a French attack. 
•Your Lordship,’ it says, ‘wishes me to state without reserve any 
measure which appears to me likely to frustrate the supposed 
designs of the French.’ Then, after pointing out the poUti^ and 
significance of gaining control of Goa and perhaps of 
and Diu, it continues: ‘Should there be any appmrance 
of the French attempting to come down die Red Sea, it may 
become a matter of question whether the Portuguese fort of 
Mozambique should also be reduced, an enterprise which might 
eatiy be accomplished from the Cape.’ * r 1. 

The second quotiition is from a letter of August 1799 frpt® ^ 
Governor of Mozambique to the Pormguesc Foreign Minister m 

Lisbon: ~ 

It is true that, if die Coast of Malabar fdU, into the hands of the 
Itench, diey would immediately think of taking possession of the 


in code, poMibly written ixnn3»luuely eftidt Ni^okont ospeoitioal^ 
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Portuguese establishments on the East Coast of Aficka, as tibey 
depend entirely on these for their commerce in the two princ ip a l 
products, ivory and gold, which these colonies furnish in 
for their goods.’ > 

Hie next ’quototion is from a letter from Thomas White of the 
Bombay establishments. Writing to the Bombay gov ernment in 
May 1799 he sa3rs; 

The principal object of my address is to intimate die suggestion 
leading to the cession of Goa to the English, an event whidi I 
conceive to be highly important to tihe interests of the Company . . . 
assuming, therefore, our possession of Goa in a political point of 
view, we should in all human probability be masters of the Malabar 
coast, which would render abortive the attempt of any foreign 
nation to obtain any influence and benefit from or to aford any 
assistance to those native powers so contiguously situated to our 
dominions.^ 

Bonaparte himself had unwittingly reminded the British of the 
importance of maintaining the friendship of the native rulers of 
these coasts. On his return to Cairo in 1799 he dispatdied letters 
which were intercepted by the British agent at Mocha and in due 
course were read with more than usual interest in Bombay, Cal- 
cutta and London. To the Imam of Muscat and Tipu S^b in 
India he wrote assuring them of French friendship and ofiering 
them ‘delivrance and alliance from the iron yoke of England’; 
to the Sheriff of Mecca he declared friendship and paved the way 
for an eastern move. Nor did Napoleon’s schemes end there. His 
plans were cast with a perception that strategically the Middle 
East was not to be seen in isolation from the shores and islands cff 
the Indian Ocean. There was a letter to the lie de France, inform- 
ing Governor Malartic of the occupation of Suez by a Fxendi 
garrison. About this time Malartic confirmed by a gift of atdUery 
and ammunition the old oitente with Muscat. 

The great French plot against Britain stood revealed. It needed 
a shock no less violent to open British eyes to their danger. 
Muscat was close to the Red Sea and asmmanded the entrance to 

‘ j4J£U.,Moz.,47,G,Mieaoetd«CoMatoR.deSointCimtfaho,M(».^i:«Aagii«t 

* BJtt, Add. MSS., 1), 70}, aadkttmi«fittiyei»dieIbiVigiMW«£u»i in 
But. Kudin, t7$8-i8o4, 3 i$ White to Duncao, BeddcM and Govenoot iu 
Gomcfl, Bnnbey, 30 lij^ 1799. 



The Frmb ai^ Mu Eaa Co0st 

iw Becskii Iltt fioendlilup die Imam, 'wi»»e mfinei^ 
as wc IttYe seen ems piedominant on dw East Coast t^ Afnca 
notdi oi the Pottngtwse jwtdanents, vm of conddezable im- 
poxtaooe to Bcitidi inteiests in India. The Btidsh in India and the 
Pottognese in East Africa could not know that at that moment the 
itiliftn* continuoas pressure udiich sea power applies was mppng 
the stmngth of die French desi^. They heard of Nelson’s 
victory at the Batde of the Nile in August 1798 because die news 
of the French disaster spread like wild-fire across the Indian 
Ocean.* But the decline in French naval power was not immedi- 
atdy a^iarent Since France could not send regular forces fo the 
seas, added importance attached to the privateers to ctey 
on French dmigns* so that to die men on the spot in those dis^t 
regions French activity actually seemed to be on die incte^. 
Nm: only did the privateers continue to prey upon British md 
Portuguese ships so that the Governor of Mozambique 

had to apply to the Cape for assistance,® but rumours of plans to 
attack the surrounding coast were constantly reaching Mozam- 
bique. Whether because of these or because of the evidence that 
die Potmguese were continuing dicir practice of receiving French 
vesseh, the vigilance of the English increased, and in 
1799 Li’Otwaw from the Cape was sent to cruise against 
privateers in the Mozambique dianncL* 

The records of these early French activities arc difficult to find. 
Althou^ no great service to France, they were an added 
annoyance to England. That they existed even on the East Coast 
of Africa rheff! are definite indications. Admiral Rainier in 
Septemba: 1799 infot®*^ Bombay Council that ’about the 
loth of July a ship privateer sailed, mounting twenty guns, 
rfMttinafided by Mulraux; she was bound for Delagoa Bay for the 
purpose taking the whaks there, and feenn that she would 
attempt to take a Portuguese port in die Mozambique channel and 
if they succeeded they would oblige the inhabitants to garrison 

* 1,0.IL, BonAiiy Seettt LetMM, veri. 7 j. No. 4*. Duncaci to Secast Bcm*^, 

J NowBibcst 1798. ^ i _ 

. * LO.R., Bombay Sewmt Lettett, vol. 75, No. 41, -Demean, to 

Seemt Goaf", Bombay, ay January 1799 (ekacribea Fieodi ittdguea at MuioBt, 

* Mocc.. IV, Meiiewa & Coam to M(^-G«netal 13 »mdaa, 8 JuV 
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^ |^ac£’.< 'Hiis neiws was itntntkliat^ inqiaiised to dba inawatw^ 
o$ces in B(»zibay* — the pulse whiA recorded waf 

Lisbon warned «be Gowetnor to be xo^y for a sadden attack 
by tbe Fxemdi or Spanish, as it was &ated these two nati(»is wete 
w(nr]dng together.^ Local turnouts of Ftendv designs on In- 
hambane, Sc^da and Delagoa Bay, *with a view of taking 
poxaty possession*, increased die Governor's feats, and he 
appealed to the Cape fot assistance to txinvoy Portuguese met- 
dumt diips to India .4 

These attaclot did not materialize. But the hurt diat they wete 
contemplated illustrates how dosely the fite of Portuguese Fast 
Africa was bound up with the Eutojpiean struggle. Ihese [dans set 
the lie de France as a centre action and intrigue within the 
strategic unit of the Western Indian Ocean and link the Afdcan 
seaboard, as a part however unimportant, to events in the Middle 
East and to the wider setting of Napoleon's vast eastern schemes. 


The signing the preliminaries of the Treaty of Amiens in 
October 1801, and the peace that ensued, left the situation in East 
African waters practicaJly unchanged, Britain, it is true, when the 
Revolution triumphed in die low countries, had seized the Cape, 
Ceylon and Malacca, but now the Btidsh at the Cape were again 
prqiating to evacuate in favour of the Dutch, while the lie de 
France in the western Indian Ocean and Java in the East still lay 
at Napoleon's disposal. In India, France regained Pondidbetty, 
Chandetnagote, Mah£ and two or three Bengal villages: of the^ 
the first was the seat of the Frendi government and dtdc only 
fortified town. Thus France regained her military base in India 
itself. The news of the radficadon of the treaty in March tSoa was 
quickly followed by tumours of war. But subsequent events did 
not dixecdy affect East Afdca because Bonaparte’s dream of an 
eastern empire was shattered. While Bcmaparte was deterndned on 
this prefect, whether as an object of Immediate ioonqu<»t or with 
a view to the uldmam destcoedon q£ Britain's Indian iatete$t$, 

' I.O.R,, Botsbiy P. Ac S. l^oc., Ratige $Bi, VI. $i 84 Bxtnct of bti^^enoefiEom 
Mr. Perpisoa, vho wu an officer on boa^ H.M.S. Bei faro aurcaptutcd by IjrFaaW, 
cncloied M klUW fiinm lUoabar w Bombaf , a Septeaffiec X799. 
*lbiiL4K)«eoaleUcr. 
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Tbt tmd the Bast Coast 

th f politiai history o£ the Indiaa Ocean and i» seaboard was 
detoxoined by the dtoation in Europe. The outcome of the 
wars "oroa necessarily decisive in d^ermining the future 
of TndW) the Cape of Good Hope and the East Coast of A&ica. 
This wider issue was admirably illustrated by the British Secre- 
tary (rf State for War and Colonics, Lord Cas^eagh, in a review 
of the ‘Rdative Political Situation of Great Britain and France’, 
written after the definitive Treaty of Amiens. Since thm the 
of rite combatants have changed, but his reasoning is not 
ina ppliraMft to thc pctiod just bcforc thc Scccmd World War 
and even to the present time. I 

If rite policy of France should be to aim at an extension of botA her 
fnnrini^ntal, maritime and colonial authority [he says] it threap 
equally rite safety of the continental and maritime powew, and 
riiough her mode of acting may a£ect the one description of intei 
mote immediately, at any particular time, than the other, yet b< 
will be afiected in their turn. This consideration and still mote, 
rite importance of not suffering France to separate the continental 
ftom rite maritime contest in point of time, ought to make both 
Wn glan.^ and the continental powers desirous of accommodating 
tty-ir views . . . If . . . France, more jealous of our maritime and 
colonial importance, should by annexation of territory in Eun^te 
to that of her own, or by placing Bonaparte at the head of thc 
government of Holland, or by separate treaties with those states 
dependent upon her, endeavour to get a more direct control over 
rite navies, ports and colonies of Spain, Holland and Portugal, 
»Kan she at present possesses this operation could not ^ a mattM 
of to the continental powers, even with a view of their 

own safety. Can we rely, however, on their acting with us in such 
an event? Or can we afford to postpone the maritime struggle till 
we obtain a continental co-operation? * 

The strength and for«ight of Casdereagh’s rcastming is re- 
v<aled by thc First Consul’s secret instructions, dated 1 1 January 
i8o}, to General Dccoen who, with Admiral linois, ^ sail ftom 
Bmtin Mardi 1803, destined for the Eastern Seas via the Cape, 
ostmribly to take possession of Pondidietry.* According to 
the se instructions, issued while England, Central Europe and 
France were i^dally at peace, ‘one of the first cares of the 
! O^ptein General’ was ‘to gain control over rite Dutch, Portuguese 
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aad SjMuosh estabUshooeats and tibeu; tesQuxces’.> Tbs Fim 
Gmsul, as Castlareagh divined, had beoinae emboldened to grasp 
at maritime supremacy in the Indism Ocean by the hesitancy of 
Addington’s weak ministry. 

Bom^rte’s term Tortugucse establishments’, aldiough not 
cdearly defined, must have included the East coast of Africa — a 
surmise which would seem to be confirmed by a report written 
by Talleyrand to Napoleon m i8oz in whi(^, describing the 
importance of Muscat to the greater French sdieme, he em- 
phasiaes that Muscat also had territory ‘on the coast of Mozam- 
bique’.* Conq>ared with Macao and die Portuguese possessions in 
India, diis coast, it is true, held no particular attractions to the 
merchants of Europe. But to the strategist there were other and 
more important considerations than trade: while die monsoons 
in the Indian Ocean could render the dispatch of fleets in refrain 
direcdons imptacdcable for months at a time, it was essential to 
have a dispersal of strength — a reserve of mobile forces which 
could be utilized with the change of season— and so uldmatdy 
preserve superiority wherever needed.* The Portuguese admimls 
Almeida and Albuquerque, at the very beginning of the sixteenth 
century, had been the fct to realize dus. And indeed, the First 
Ginsul’s design of occupying strategic points in the Indian 
Ocean might well have been based on Almeida’s or Albuquerque’s 
scheme. The library which he studied on his voyage to Almcandria 
shows the strong trend of his thoughts towards history.* It has 
not been possible to find out whether the books included accotmts 
of the early Portuguese exploits. But just as the Portuguese 
generals in the sixteenth century had resdized die strategic value 
of Muscat, so now Bonaparte’s emissary, M. de Giva%nac 
sailed with General Decaen and Admiral linois’ oepedidon for 
the express purpose of winning the Imam’s £dendshq> for 
France and, k possible, remaining there as French residmt— a 
matter of considerable importance to East Africa because of the 
Imam’s possessions in those waters. Soon there was positive 
prodf that both La Bourdonnais’ dreams for die role of die Lie 
de France and Morice’s plans for die A&ican mainland had thar 
place in the broader French sdieme for die whde of die Indian 

V?a»n(oitt, L*L!r 4ft FniiMt !>««««> (Facts, 19Q1), 
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Governor Magallon at ii» !le de France, and inquired «boot fbe 
apenn^ £tft trade at Kiiwa, Mombasa and li^aoaabat, and be 

asked *c»old dbe Imaum be induced to grant a French oMiceMion 

on tbe East A£eican coast 

Mean^vbile die British at Bombay had spared no eftort to 
abreast of ■aduu was haj^cning. Only two months after the 
French left Brest die Bombay Council reported that 

dKFrciich&igate-^4iiMrAt,oneofIinois’ sqt^on, had attempted 
*to phmd a agent and establish a factory in the 

Imam's territory, that dtere was another French ^;ent on 
^dned for Persia and one for Bushire, and diat a Fd 
vessd had arrived off die coast of Guaerat*— again proof thatAe 
Ften^ never lost sight of the whole wwtem seaboard as a strangle 
unit. Rumours of French activities pouted in and were finally 
confirmed by the Imam himself.® J'- 

On arriving at Pondicherry, Linois found that the news of the 
renewal of war between England and France had already been 
received. The English commander consequendy refused to hand 
over d» town to the French admiral, and thus the longed-for 
for the renetwal of the struggle in Indian politics was lost to 
the French— a resub which vm of far-ieachi^ importance not 
CHily to TMk but to the whole of the Indian Seas. Admiral 
linois tjuarrelled with Decaen, the new Governor of the lie de 
France and, since he could not use that island as a base, he was 
to mtire to the Cape,^ which was still in the hands of die 
of the Batavian Republic, for the second British occui»- 
tiem had not yd: taken place. Decaen, therefore, was left to win 
the East Afidcan littoral by diplomacy rather than by fi^. In 
dus he was naturally encouraged by the businessmen in P^ 
Louis to whom the maintenance of the French trade, and of the 

skve trade m paidculat, alcmg the cwwt was as vital as ever to the 

economic life of the He de France. That the people of Moaam- 
biqae were partial to (he French was no secret, but during the peace 
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kii Am i ens I^endb ttadets had been outtiviUed at Mmssunbitiiie 
by Am^oui, IXitch and so that souk Feench mndtiann' 

vme mice mote tecommending a station nottib of Moaambiqne, 
in Kilwa or Zaoabat as a first step towards the acquisition of 
dte whole coast. But for fear of arousing the suspicion of his 
enemies Decaen did nothing openly. 

Like his predemssors he pursued a delusive policy of fos tering 
friendship. In October i8o) he informed die Governor of 
Mozambique of his desire to maintain amicable relations during 
the war between France, Holland and England which had just 
been renewed ‘^-a policy which he was con^elled to continue 
even after hostilities between Fr^ce and Portugal had been 
resumed in Europe. With Lisbon’s consent and orders the 
Governor, thoi^h suspecting French motives, redpromted this 
friendliness and at the same time took what precautions he could 
against an attack.* He was often uncertain whether Portugal and 
France were at war, for the tension between the two countries 
increased or lessened according to the varying complications of 
Europe^ diploma^. 

A brief description of these complications is essential to an 
imderstanding of the situation in East Africa. In iSoo Lebrun told 
Jolo, now Prince Regent ruling in place of his demented mother, 
that France would conquer Portu^. The next year, the replace- 
ment of die Francophil Czar Paul by Alexander I, whose neutrality 
gradually gave place to hostility, rendered it less necxssary to 
respect Portuguese independence in deference to Rusdan 
opinion,* The strategic position of Portugal in the peninsula and 
its trade with Englwd could no longer be overlooked. More- 
ova:, the conquest of Portugal would be some ounpensation for 
dtt Egyptian fidhire.* Consequendy Napoleon peremptodly de- 
mand^ an indemnity, the cession of die Guianas and the exclu- 
sion of British ships ^m Portuguese harbours.* These demands 
were rtqected. Spain, at Napole^’s request, then waged a Var 
o£ omiges* her neighbour and by the Treaty of Badajoz 

* AJi.V,, Moa, 57, Royd Decree of j June 1S05. 
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k Jone i8oi, c ony e lle d Pottuffll to dose lier pom against the 
EngUsh.’^ 

‘lihe tetms wete not seme enough £cm: Ni^>oleon, who insisted 
on a second tteat7 ptotnising an mcmsed indenmity, fatdiet 
temt(»ial cessions and French military control of Portugal.^ 
England, fuHy occupied with Egyptian and Indian afhits, was 
unable to do mote for her ally thsm contribute towards the pay- 
ment of the indemnity.* By the Treaty erf Amiens the integrity of 
Portuguese territory was guarsnteed by England, but without any 
ptacd^ effect; the Frendi did not return the gains in Guiana, 
nor did Spain relinquish the territory won by the Ttesitjy of 
Badajoz.^ The news of this treaty would hardly have arrive in 
Mozambique when the rupture between France and Britam in 
i8o}, again raised the problem of Portuguese neutrality, wMch 
was proclaimed by Jolo in June of that year.* In addition,\re- 
membering the outcome of the i8oi afifeir, JoSo prohibited me 
entrance into Portuguese ports of privateers, war vessels and 
prizes — a stipulation detrimental to England’s interests.* 

In September 1803 Spain under the influence of Talleyrand 
{Hcoposed to force Portugal to send a large subsidy to France. 
This and other demands were debated for months. Finally, it was 
announced that Joio would prefer war if he could count on the 
aid of Great Britain. But French diplomacy finally tiiumpbed 
aver England when in December 1 803 JoSo secured the guarantee 
of France to Portuguese neutrality by signing a convention 
whaeby the former agreed to convert the obligation of the 
Treaty of Madrid (September 1801) into a subsidy of 6 million 
ficancs.^ Lannes, the French minister, wrote: T have buried the 
En^h influence in Portugal.** Quite sure that his country had 
escaped the war, JoSo dismissed foe ‘affeirs of Europe from his 
mind, and foe Portuguese nation r^oiced in foe prospect of 
peace*. In Mozambique foe Governor was less cermin of foe 
colony’s &te, but two things allayed his fears— foe Prince 
E^^ent’s concurrence on foe question the trade with foe 

‘ Sotd, tip. dt., VI, 153: Mattent, Recueil, Supp. Rose, op. cit., 311, 
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Vteash islands* and Goiezal Oecaen’s ctmtinued dedatatkraa dE' 
Mendship.^ 

While Decaen was pcetendiog to be so friendly to the Portn- 
guese, die French did not telinquish their designs on the East 
Giast of Africa. Of these die British wax informed by the agents 
of die East India Company stationed at Muscat, Moc^ and other 
important points on the sea and land routes to India. Reports of 
the French intrigues were received at Bombay and transmitted to 
the head offices in India House, Leadenhall Street. In 1804 a 
private communication from Kilwa stated that H.M.S. Dedaigftam 
had captured UEspegli, a French privateer from the fie de 
France.* Of the lie de France itself constant reports were fotdi* 
coming, for in 1805 Admiral Pellew, in charge of the Bddsh 
naval forces east of the Cape, had arranged a cartel with General 
Decaen for an exchange of prisoners.* The French at the end of 
1805 were reported to be ‘throwing supplies of provisions’ into 
the island ‘much beyond the stock of its ordinary garrison’.* 
This information corroborated previous news to the same effect 
received from the British Consul at New York.* A letter from 
Mocha showed fears of a French attack and stated that die lie 
de France was ‘expecting seven sail from Europe and ffiat thek 
government had consequently bought up all the cordage, canvas 
and naval stores’.^ 

In May 1806 the French from the lie de France were rqmrted 
to be attempting to form a permanent establishment in die 
Arabian Gulf.* Say3rid Mahomed Akil, ‘thought to be a French 
agent’, previously engaged in trade between the lie de France and 
the Red Sea, purchased the island of Cameron. This island was 
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by the British Agent to fee ri>c most si« 

a sc^tleiBCot ia that ttgioti.* la Augu$t the Ftca^ 

\«i* known to be intriguing « ifee PcMsn Goittt.* fei Sqjtenjfeo: 

tie Ik <te Fnmce was srid to be pMparing sn attack on 
♦Mwl ia «i«V anuMig riie ptesidendes of, tiic East India 
paay, atwi the principal Briririi naval station in riie Indian 
Ocean. Fuirijet, riie Fiench and Spanish were tqjortcd to fee 
oontemplaring a combined attack on Bombay, Goa and Ccjdt^* 
wfedeifee Sultan of Muscat lent colour to the tumours by sending 
an agent in December to ascertain how j&u: he might rely on the 
British government against the French. In these revised i^nch 
Decacn, upon Napoleon’s advice, had tried to 
potate Madagascar. Might that huge island not become a 
of «r**<^*^ with Mozambique, Muscat and Surat, providing me 
for ships and the warlike Malagassies forming an s^y 
against India? A fleet based on its ports would cut Btifesh 
commumcation with the East* But again the climate and the sus- 
picious attitude of the natives often at war widi each other were 
persistrat obstacles to the growth of closer relations and to 
permanent Frendhi settlement. ^ _ 

All rumours, in the year of the Trafelgar campaign, mdi- 
cate the rendezvous of Villcneuve in the West Indies and 
the attack on England was not the only plan considemd by foe 
French strategists. They suggest an alternative to the invasion 
of Bigland— a possible plan for bringing an overwhelming na^ 
force to crush British power in the East. The Bombay authorities 
were certainly thrown into a state of consternation which at fi«t 
ri^t seems unfounded. The aiglish naval forces in ^ Indies 
were, compared with those of foe Frendi, overwhelming. Th^ 
were designed to encounter not what the French actually had in 
foosc seas but what foey might be caqiected to send there. It was 
that, since NapeJeem’s Indian design tl^ngh 
had been ftustrated, he would 8«id a naval expedition via foe m 
(k Fmnce and Bourfxm. Britain, it is true, was in amtrol of foe 
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aiid omild check any Fxendi atteniix by 
htnd. an apeditbnof eigb^ or tendioosand men sent 

tie these islands met no intetmptitm in its progress ftom Europe, 
once the troops lan<^ the Briti^ urould have iasuffiri^n t force 
to combat them* In addition, if the French could win dte fdend- 
ship or si:^port of the native rulers cm die western seaboard the 
dangers to the British position in India would be very grave. 

Ihece were other sources of disquiet as well. Quarteb and 
jealousies in the government at home had resulted in a division 
of the East India command whi<h temponuily endan^^sred the 
whole of the British possessions in the East> In India itself dw 
Marquis of Wellesley was employing a great munber of troops 
against two Indian Princes who were said to be intrig uing 
through the Portuguese at Goa widi the Frendi against Great 
Britain. Bombay complained that ‘owing to the absence of many 
troops on service in the north of India and dut of the King’s 
fleet in the Cistern seas’ their numbers were too small to protect 
more than one settlement at any dme.^ Would the attack &11 on 
Goa or on Bombay? It was impossible to safeguard both at the 
same dme. The Bombay government was distracted. Whenever 
rumours of imminent attadc were received orders were issued for 
the removal of troops from Goa to Bombay or vice versa% when the 
attack Baled to materialize these orders were countermanded and 
the uncertainty persisted.* 

In the inter^ history had provided another example of a naval 
batde in cme part of the world closing or opening far distant areas 
to conquest Admiral Horatio Nelson’s great victory against the 
Spanish and French fleets. at TmMgar off the coast (ff Spain, xe* 
established Bridsh control of the traffic-ways of the sea and 
therefore frustrated the French designs fca occupying Pottugume 
territory in East Africa and for gaimng control of ffie Cape and 
India. Ihe effect of Ttafidgar and the resultant pressure which 
the British were able to exert woe not realized at ^ time because 

' iMUrt tud DisptitdM ef VimmU Catthr*^, Vm, i6«, Boyle to MdriUe. Betkcl^ 
Squste, 19 iSoS. 
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ooea’s visioa was bHnded by die d az z l i n g victotics of Ni^wolecMi s 
-Wiiidi like those of Hitlet in 1940-1, vmx oveipoweri^ 
Europe. Pitt, the great British statesman, bid his contemporaries 
roll 1^ the map of Europe, since it would ‘not be u^ted these 
ten years’* 

As each country fell an easy prey to the French, Napolemi’s 
triumph seemed to become more complete until within five years 
Trafelgar practically the whole of Europe was under his sway. 
But in the East dominion still depended upon the command of the 
seas arrf victories on land without control of the ocean matss 
whidi feed die land were bound to be short lived. At the time it 
was not realized either in London, Bombay, Pott Loito or 
Mozambique that, by Nelson’s victory, command of the Ihdian 
Ocean had fallen to Great Britain, The pressure of British ^val 
power in Europe and elsewhere prevented France, so long al| the 
war lasted, from attempting to carry out the Eastern dreattis of 
great strategists. La Bourdonnais, Sufixen and Napoleon, 
which so closely resemble those of the great Portuguese generals 
before them. 



Qaptet Five 

THE BEGINNINGS OF BRITISH INTEREST 
IN EAST AFRICA 


The course of events in Europe during the period 1806-10 
awakened official British inta»st in East Africa and gave ex* 
plicit recognition to the importance of that shore in Bridsh 
foreign policy. With Napoleon’s armies marching from victory to 
victory only a few thinkers and patriots remained confident that 
the storm, whidi started as a battle for liberty but had led to die 
subjection of nations and peoples to an autocratic ruler, would 
pass. In England at the beginning of 1 806, Pitt, who had resumed 
power in 1804 as Napoleon’s most determined and most capable 
enemy, was on his deathbed. General concern at the ‘dangerous 
state of pubUc affidrs’ was reflected in Parliament where the topics 
of the (ky most warmly discussed were the need for improving 
Indian commerce, the policy of the Marquis of Wellesley who, to 
the immediate detriment of the East India Company’s finances, 
was making new conquests rather than safeguarding existing 
territory, and finally die abolition of the slave trade. These differ* 
ent and seemingly disconnected issues were intermixed and the 
passing of the years was to fuse them into one great movement 
resulting in ideas of territorial expansion and colonization. The 
British govemmoat was not, however, bait on imperialist designs 
in East Afitica. The Home govemnont consistenriy refused to 
extend colonial rule and the acceptance of increased tetxitotial 
responsibilities was slow, haphazard and unpremeditatoi 
Since the loss of the American colonies ^ balance of British 
interest had been shiftitig from West to East Mote and mote the 
sttoigth and wealth of Britain was thought to d^end on the 
maintenaiux of a foothold in Asia. With & tdarkets of Eut^ 
in jeopardy the etqiantion of overseas t»de was daily beconung 
mcka (essential The fioanoa of the United Con^y ckMoxhants 
of jEk^gland tcati^g to tiie East Indies were in a precarious state, 
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cn?i&g (dik!fl|t 4!0 ilte tme 9 i|Mx%i^ probngi^^ 
i^Msce wtaec &ose vho atgooi that Briti^ shize Bidisa 
cbffitnezoe 'wa« aa inadequate tecompense for tise uumpower and 
li^eildi atmuaUy eipeaded for the stq^rt of domimouln India.* 
Abolitioa die dave trade was, of course, a completely dilbrent 
issue. because the trade of the Afdcan coast east of the Oq>e 
Idl widun the Company's monc^ly and because some of the 
Twdia House not only were inierestnl in but also actively 

concerned with the humanitarian movement, these two problems, 
so diverse in nature, necessarily became linked. To try to separate 
them is like trying to unscramble an omelet To say that| trade 
raiTip £tst and the influence of powerful evangelical and humani- 
tarian ideas came second is to underrate die sincerity of m in- 
fluential and growing section of the British conscience on that 
day. Fitt had preached as eamesdy as die Oapham Sect\and 
numerous other bodies of zealots — ^such as the Wesleyan \and 
Calvinist Metfaodiste, the Baptists, the Evangelical Oergy and the 
Laity to mention only a few— that legitimate trade was the 
soverei^ remedy for foe slave trade. If opportunities for legiti- 
mate comnffirce were afforded foe slave trade would die. Hence, 
here was an instance where God and mammon could be served 
simultaneously. 

The Chairman of the East India Company in 1805 was Charles 
Grant He \m an humanitarian and die indmate fiiaid of Wilber- 
foroe, Henry Thornton and other philanthropists.* Grant had 
constandy laboured for foe evangelization of India. He was one 
of the founders of foe Society of Missions to Africa and the East, 
and as eady as 1799 had beixime one of its governors. During 
years service for foe Company in India he had acquired 
an in fi*"**** knowledge of dw people and believed that oidy by 
enflnacing Omsdaoity could they attain teal hairiness.* Although 
pefoaps not *die teal Ruler o£ the Rulers of foe Easf,* Grant 
eawdised a powerful infltmnce in Leadenhall Street and in pcflidcal 
circles. He was the only person to be taken into a}nsaitadon by 
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Htt tind Dondas i& 1792 over iJbe tcmme setdieineat In Beogsl, 
inid Ids hand dxafted the dis{>atch on Indian 

which was soit from 'due Board oi Control and signed by Dundas 
as Piraident.1 In 1805, when parliamentaty discussion of the 
Company’s track threatened its very existence. Grant was one of 
its staunchest defenders.^ 

Grant’s influence was of ccmsiderable importance to l^t 
Africa. British interests in East Africa were nominally controlled 
by the Court of Directors oi the East India Coiiq>any who re- 
tained authority in commercial affurs within the area of the Com- 
pany’s acti'vities.3 Political matters were dealt with by the Board 
of Control — a committee of the Privy Council whose communica- 
tion with the Governor-General (appointed by the Cabinet) was 
through the ‘Secret Committee’ of three directors of the Com- 
pany. Until x 8)4 the Court was divided into twelve major cc»n- 
mittees, one of which, concerned mainly with shipping, was 
known as the ‘Conunittee of Secrecy’. The Secret Committee was 
closely in toudi with the government through the Board of Con- 
trol and had considerable influence on government decisions and 
framing of policy, though it was not always in complete agreement 
with the Board. It is important for our purpose to note that 
Castlereagh, when he was head of the Board, frequently gave 
way to the Secret Committee and that there were occasions (such 
as between 1806-7) when the conduct of the Secret Department 
was left to the Committee.^ 

Associated with Britain’s political, economic and philandiropic 
interests were those of science and the ejqiloration o£ the Afdcan 
interior. In 1787 the Emancipators themselves, with Granville 
Sharp at the haul, had created the colony of Sierra Leone. A 
year iatn the Association for the Discovery of Intericur Parts 
Afiica was formed. Men such as Ledyard, Homemann and Mungo 
Park were to make historic the Society’s achievements in otplora- 
tion, but never for a numnent was the encouragement of ^tish 
commerce forgotten. By the turn of the emtury the need for 
economic eaqMtasion and the desire for opening tq* and dvilmng 
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Tke of BHiid h^st M East y^ma 

A£dca hftd become paxt aad parcel c£ ooe movement, and bad 
given Imib to colcmies ai commercial and military vidue in West 
Africa. In East AEdca the same influences wax at woric. 

No me has explained with greater datity dum Sir Reginald 
Cottpland i 3 xe growth of this multiplicity of influences aflecting 
British policy at the beginning of the nineteendi century. But he 
fidls to show that already in 1 807, at a time when, as he says, *East 
Africa was a backwater, its political importance secondary . . . 
the resource of its hinterland unknown*, that coast, nevertheless, 
had become a part of British Indian policy. He describes the 
rumours of the possibilities of trade widt East Africa land he 
records that in 1792 there had been some clamour at a public 
meeting in Liverpool, presided over by the local Member of 
Parliament, when a series a resolutions protested against me con- 
tinuance of the East India G}mpany’s monopoly in the East 
because, among a number of weightier reasons, die Company had 
done nothing for 'opening new sources of traffick on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa’.' He concludes that ‘these Liverpool business- 
men, eager to beat the Company with any stick ^ey could lay 
hands on, probably knew nothing of conditions in East Africa 
or of what the value of its potential trade may be’. He continues, 
‘there seems indeed to have been practically no British tradijag in 
Bast Africa at all— at 2 Lanzibat or Kilwa or Mombasa or Pate’.* 
Commenting on the years until 181 1 he szjs, ‘there seemed to be 
no political interest involved, no need for new strategic acquisi- 
tions, no tempting prospect of commercial expansion . . .’. But 
perhaps because he was mainly concerned with the coast north 
of Ca^ Delgado he fuled to And the corr^pondence containii^ 
plans for die reduction of Portuguese East Africa in 1807.* Nor 
had he consulted the East India Company’s annual reports 
written by the Rqiorter-General on External Commerce bodi at 
Bomibay and at Surat or the seventy-six volumes of the Commer- 
dal Proceedings of the Bombay Council on matters affecting 
trade covering the years 1786-1836. These reports cast new light 
on the whefle picture of the British Indian trade oinnection widi 
East Africa. 
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TRADE BETWEEN BRITISH INDIA AND PORTDGDESE 
EAST AFRICA 

Bombay's position half-way down the Indian Ocean seaboard 
gave it bofh commercial and strategic importance. The East India 
Company stationed its navy there, so that observation could be 
kept on French activities in the western Indian Ocean. The port 
was also the distributing centre to the East coast of AMca, 
Arabia, the Red Sea and Persia. The correspondence from Bom- 
bay to the home authorities is, therefore voluminous and im- 
portant in considering events in these regions. 

Prior to 1773, when the Austrians were ejected by die Portu- 
guese,* it seems the English had carried on a valued trade with 
the Portuguese ports pardcularly with Delagoa Bay. Gold dust 
and elephant tusks, received in exchange for piece goods gener- 
ally in the form of coarse blue cloth, brass bangles and common 
glass beads, quickly enriched the merchants of Bombay and 
Surat Thereafter the Portuguese tried to keep exdusivepossessicm 
of the trade at the Bay by constructing a fort. How much the 
English at Bombay resented the Portuguese measure to guard 
their government’s monopoly is shown by die words of the 
Reporter-General on Extemd Commerce at Bombay who re- 
ported, ‘diey [the Portuguese] then began to perceive the great 
advantage of that trade [with East Africa] . . . and thus, as it were, 
in an instant was Bombay deprived of a most valuable luanch 
of her external commerce’.* 

As we shall see elsewhere, at the end of the eighteenth century 
the Portuguese were temporarily ousted from Delagoa Bay first 
by the French and then by die Bantu. The English at Bombay at 
once used the occasion to send a vessel to trade diere.* No furher 
attempt by die English appears to have been made until after the 
Napoleonic war, but Parsees from Malabar continued to trade 
English manu&ctures for East African products at Delagoa Bay 
and elsewhere on the East Aftican coast. At the Bay, these were 
generally sedd or bartered at shops or sfi^do^ on die shores and 
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baojks of nven ia tibe totitoty of ^ seiretal Bvata db&s&aias.* 
and Atpeacaa wbdets alto fisqoeated dw coast^ and 
ptest^bly caxxied m some ttade. Later oa, it aras cmmada fbr 
sUt^nacs, espedally from Brazil, to disguise as whalers. To preveat 
this foreign trade, plans were discussed, and die kmg attoally 
a»di(«iz^ the Portuguese to train Africans as whalers and manu- 
fiicturets of whale oil. But fifty years later in 1840 the project had 
stin only reached the discussion stage.^ 

TImi '^ue of die ttade connection between the British settle- 
menis in India and Portuguese East Africa is impossible to »uge, 
pardy because by fiu: the greatest secdon of it was of a dan^doe 
and indirect nature. Compared with the British China ttsue or 
even with the imports from the Red Sea into Bombay andpucat 
(whith. on an average of four years ending 180J-6 anmunted to 
the exports to £174,559)^ the ]^t India (tom- 
pany*s tmde with East Afdca at the beginning of the cineterath 
century was o£ course a mere trickle. In the Bengal accounts the 
ttade with the Portuguese East Afdcan ports was so small as to 
be included with that of other places on that coast. At Fort 
St George (Madras) and at Bombay, according to one contem- 
pmary, trade was large enough to warrant the keqiing of a 
8e{Muate accounts He gives figures according to which in iSo; 
dwse two setdements imported approximately £17,530 worth of 
goods from Mozambique, while £5>592 worth of goods were 
exported from St George to Mozambique and £36,866 from 
Bianbay.* 

But in the India Office papers now available ttade with Mozam- 
bique formed a s^>arate heading only in dbte Surat accounts. At 
Bcanbay the trade with the whole of the East coast of Africa was 
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Triait beivm ‘BriHdt h£a Md Bast >yHta 

‘The Pcaatogocse, it ac&m, |j£d&acKd to trade 
wiili Surat-r-lugbet vekie ww placed oa Moraxnlbiqw ivocy;* llie 
fflonetajy atchange ate scons to lave bemaoote&voaahle 
at Bombay^ and Pottugnese goock catded in Pottuguese vasds 
wete dnurged a teduced duty pet cent.* 

Milbum descdbes dus dbect trade as being ‘catxied on by 
vessels under Pottuguese colours and Anglo-fodian or P-n glioh 
country ships’ J His statement is confirmed by an wtamitiariArt of 
the Mozambique, Bomlay and Surat shipping lists which show 
that the vasels engaged in the trade were mostly under British 
colours, and that of the few Portuguese vessels the majority were 
not from Mozambique but from Goa, Lisbon or Bta^. At the 
same time a closer study of these shipping lists reveals some interest- 
ing subterfuges and peculiarities in trading practice. It soon be- 
comes clear that the number of British ships at anchor in the 
harbours of East Africa was no indication at all of the amount of 
trade carried on between British India and East Africa. For ex- 
ample, between iSor and 1817 at least three, and so metime s 
five or six vessels tmder British colours were annually mentioned 
particularly from Surat, as going to or coming back from Mozant- 
bique.^ Nevertheless, the Mozambique shipping lists hardly 
ever recorded the entry of a British ship.? During fhe same period 
only four vessels under Portuguese colours were recorded as 
calling at Bombay or Surat For these discrepancies there were 
two reasons: the first and less obvious explanation is that 
many vessels which traded in British Indian ports tmder Brhish 
colours were actually owned by Omani, Swahili or other Indian 
Ocean folk. These ‘English Arabs’, as they were called had 
found in the course of their trade connection with the British 
ports that British shipping enjoyed certain legal advantages 
which were withheld from foreigners. In order to share in 
privileges, these ‘Arabs’ came to raside in a British port, took out 
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ThB^pudnffof^HshltOertstkBaaAfrita 

tBziti^ pass for tiidr ships, hoisted the British cdotits ukI thos 
assotned for themsdv^ aM ritek ships a psuedo-British nariooud* 
ity. They vefe encoutaged aad protected 1^ tibe English Company 
ia the belief that thek commercial wealth would benefit Great 
Britsisu' But because they were never truly domiciled they had 
groit advantages over Britirii merchantmen. In time of peace they 
sailed at less expense, and by that means frequently dqnived 
British ships of thek ficeight by underbidding. In time of war they 
alternately used the British and ‘Arab’ fiags, as interest and ck- 
cumstances dictated.^ Thus an Arab ship flew a British ^g in 
Bombay and an Arab one in Mozambique. Hence, it would be 
British when it left and Arab when it arrived at Mozammque 
where, naturally, the latter flag was found more conve^ent 
owing, during the war, to the proximity of the French islands : 
after the aboUtion of the slave trade, to the unpopularity ofmie 
British colours. Still today Arab ships do not like to be identined 
too closely and thek names vary kom time to time depending on 
where they are.* 

The second reason for so few British merchantmen calling at the 
port of Mozambique was that, although it was contrary to law, 
riMy preferred to trade with the subordinate ports where ‘duties’ 
in the form of bribes were preferable to the exorbitant custcmas 
toll enforced at Mozambique — a practice which was encoutaged 
by local officials. It seems, and this is particularly interesting in the 
light of later Anglo-Portuguese negotiations, that Delagoa Bay 
was particularly preferred. A general report of September 1803 
on the external commerce of Bombay discusses under the heading 
*Mozambique’ no other trade riian that which had been carried on 
at ‘De la Goa’ Bay, dearly illustrating riiat it was the trade with 
this port that was most valued. The report emphasized that if 
‘foere existed no legal exdusive right with the Portuguese, or that 
no treaty with riiat nation directly exduded British ships from 
ttadk^ there’, it would be valuable to the trade of Bomtey ‘riiat 
riie cxisring difficulties were removed’.* 

In addition to the dkect trade carri^ on by vmsels under 
Briririi and Portuguese colours, much of the merchandise kom 
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Bdtish India bought thtou^ the Company and nominaily said to 
be destined for Zanzibar, Muscat, Dam2o, Diu and Goa, in reality 
did not go there at all or if it did these places were used only as 
transit ports e» route to the Portuguese East African coast and its 
hinterhmd. This indirect trade with East Africa was fadlitated by 
the capture of the lie de France in iSio, after which date British 
e3|>otts from India to that island showed a remarkable incteaseJ 
There is no doubt that a large part of these goods sent to the lie 
de France found their way to Mozambique. The most important 
e3q>ort from the lie de France to the West Indies and the coasts of 
the Indian Ocean was in slaves from Portuguese East Africa 
purchased with goods obtained from British India. This indirect 
trade again was not carried on by Portuguese or British merchant- 
men but by what the Bombay Reports describe as ‘Arabs’. These 
seem to have been chiefly Omani, Banians and Swahili, the latter 
being in the reports described as ‘Zanzibar Arabs’. These goods 
for this indirect trade were not purchased openly from the Com- 
pany; they were bought clandestinely from British officials or 
weavers in the employ of the Company. 

The indirect Omani-Swahili and Banian trade was commonly 
carried on in small craft called dhows or dingtes, whidi came with 
cargoes to the market at Bombay. There the owners purchased 
the produce of Bengal and the East with which to supply the whole 
coast of Arabia.^ During the French wars this ‘Arab’ trade was 
greatly extended. The Imam, perceiving the advantage of his 
neutral flag, purchased captured British prizes from the French; 
and tlw British, anxious to retain his friendship, gave his subjects 
the protection enjoyed by Britishers, and permitted them to l^d 
ships in British ports equal to their own.* Previous to the wars 
Muscat possessed only two or three old ships purchased in British 
ports, but by 1805 the Imam owned fifty fine ships of 300-800 
tons. The Arabs no longer bought the bulk of their merchandise 
from Bombay, but direct from Bengal or Madras, whcace dates 
and other Arayan goods, obtained by them at no esrpoise, were 
exchanged for Bengal grain and British merchandise. In con^ 
quence— so the Rq>ortar-General on External Comn»toe at 
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wlik^^ destHnte o£ maan&OMtra 
Ijiui scMody ■Mty produce, Ind fide by iSoj to beewoe fiw 
*n)ost oonsidetable port of Wwtern lodui*, ft proud piC'-cxpioeuce 
long since enjoyed by Bombay# As die sluppu% of tbe Imam’s 
subjects mcreased, die Bddsh gradually lost all die advantages trf 
die carrying trade and these ‘Arabs’, says the report, ‘even come 
to our ports and take the freight <rf our own tracte femn us as they 
can ftfiotd to do it at one-third of what a British ship can’. Muscat 
n.fMt its colonial port Zanzibar threatened tso grow ridi on the 
mans <rf British commertx and to become not only the ent^6t 
f<» the Gulf but ‘die mart of the whole Eredirean Sea’, th^t is, 
fimm the ‘stop of the gulphs* to the islands of Ceylon and : 


gascar.* 

In way die subjects of the Im a m became die ^ of 

• pfftjgli jMcce goods and other articles firom British India. Althowh 
by 1809 the political power of Muscat had been considerably 
reduced by the pirates in the Persian Gulf,* there is no reason to 
suppose that the Arab commercial monopoly on these cowts 
been diminished. For some time the British did nothing 
about it, but in 1809 one of the avowed purposes of die agents 
oa the Red Sea was to break the ‘maritime ^b’ monopoly 
of the flourishing trade in the Arabian Gulf, for it was found that 
the ‘Arabs* were purdhasmg a great deal of their goods from the 
lie de France, to the detriment of the British trade.* 

Ibese ‘Arabs’ controlled most of die coasting trade of E^t 
Afiica north of the Portuguese settlements, as well as an extensive 
ccunnterce with Mozambique and its subordinate ports. The slaves, 
ivory and other East African merchandise, obteined in exc^ge 
for Btititii Indian goods. Were frequmtiy t^en by them, tighdy 
rwnnnwd in pengMos (small vessds in which die pla^ were 
fa«t<»n<»d widi ropes instead of nails),* to Muscat’s cokmial depdt, 
yan».it»f. This place was acquiring imporemce as a foreign mart, 
partly because <£ the exdusionist policy of the Portt^uese and 
pardy because navigators, by going diere, were able to avoid the 
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Trade bitvm BriHA Indu and Poti$^/use East 

di£Bie»k xxaxmu and gamble winds whidt, doting oextaia 
ffloni^. wen: met in die Mozanddque dhannel > The Fr en ch &mn 
date tie de France, busily enga^ul ondl iSio in ants^oniadng ^ 
inhabitants north of Mozambiqoe against die Bdtidt, were £ce< 
qoent visit!c»» there.* As nc^ els^hem the Bantu from the 
hintedand of the Portuguese ports also often those to make long 
journeys to Zanzibar.* The goods dius purchased at Zanzibar 
would not appmr in the Ei»t bdk Company records as ezports to 
Portuguese East Africa. 

The importance of this indirect *Atab* trading connection 
between British India and East Africa was probably only ex- 
ceeded by that of die trade carried pn by die Banians. Tl^se Indian 
traders were responsible for most of the activity in the British 
Indian settlements and were important ship owners both in 
Muscat* and in Mozambique.* Ihe British, indeed, preferred 
selling to Banians rather dian to Turks or Arabs, since if a Banian 
became bankrupt his friends would help to pay his debts to pre- 
vent his imprisonment or torture, vdiich neither the Turks nor 
the Arabs would do for their countrymen.* 

The Banians in Mozambique, involved in d^ network of clan- 
destine trade, were usually servants of Banian merchants from 
Portuguese India especially from DamSo and Diu or less fre- 
quently from Goa, who in turn were commercial agents for odier 
B anians or Indians and ‘Arabs’ bom or established in the British 
possessions and, consequendy, considered as ‘vassals’ of Britain. 
Bombay Casde seems to have been thoroughly aware of the illegal 
activities of the Banian agents in British India who were supposed 
to buy their doth through the Company’s agent at Bombay and 
Cutch. In practice, he was often by-passed and the goods wem 
obtained clandestinely. In 1800 Bom^y Castle took acrive stqps 
to stop the leakage of goods through indirect c h a nne ls. The 
Company’s ccnnmerdal resident at Surat was given anthority 
‘to place peons upon* weavers fiuling to ddiver by a st^fiulated 
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Tit efmHsb Interest m Bast Afrba 


period ifee ctedisfiM which engaged and *to pteventdsdr 

disposing to odwas dthet the labour or die produds engaged to 
the Ccxnpany’. Ihis was intended to sfa^, as much as active inter- 
ference could effect, ‘the prejudicial and unfiur com^tion erf the 
Pwtuguese*, who were said *but seldom to enter into contra^ 
witii tile weavers and manufacturers or to advance much of their 
mon^, but generally to go to market with cash in hand , or to 
m^lro agreements ‘with Parsecs and Banians riding at Surat*. 
The Surat Indians then employed underbrokets to buy up the 
piece goods and convey them dandcstiody to their warcht^uses. 

To prevent the ‘scandalous’ practice of roidering the d<^ un- 
fit for the Company’s investment, to which the manufaotorets 
were tempted by the high rates paid by the Pottoguese akents, 
as well as to prevent the debasement in ‘the fabric of Ac qoths’ 
in general within the towns of Surat, an officer of ^lic 
appointed to make a daily inspection of the looms of all manu- 
But the practice went on and the officials of the Com- 
pany continued to express their perplexity that the Portuguese 
could afford to give such high prices for inferior goods and yet 
carry on their trade to such advantage while ‘our Compariy 
would seem by the latest advices from England to lose by their 
commerce in several of these fabrics^* 

The c^lanarion was really quite simple. The Parsee and Banian 
underbrokers sent these inferior goods overland, together with 
other sundries procured by the masters or the wives and fiuniUes 
of the McBambique Banians, to be loaded at Dam2o and Diu 
(which were closer to Surat than to Goa and Bombay), whence 
ships took tiicm to East Africa. Transmitted to Moz^- 
bique in March, at ihc end of the North-East monsoon, probably 
after the East India Company’s March sale, they vretc bartered at 
esof b it^rir rates with the Bantu of the interior or given on cremt 
to the Portuguese, whose musambasbe or native ewnmet^ 
agents usually resold their purchases to the Bantu for ivory, the 
best Mozambique money (usuaUy in the form of Spanish silvet 
dtins), slaves and other African expstfts** Th® coMunwas or 
buyers of tiiese foreign goods were the Bantu, who paid the high 
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pnces aad \<reze teal k>8m m tfacM tnumctkMos. Gsmeqoesatiy 
thejr often piefetred to buy at 2 ^aQzibar.i The Banians teemed 
their ivory pa3rment in August or Si^tembet, probably in rinw 
for transmission by the South-West monsoon to Dan^ and 
Dio and from there to the Company’s September sale. The 
only part df this wealth, therefore, which renuuned in DamSo 
and Diu was the commission doe to the agents, the main sum 
being forwarded to British oiHcials. The Company itself gained 
litde or nothing ftom this trade, while Dam 3 k> and Diu remained 
as poor as the Portuguese East African towns.* 

Ihe Banians, Swahili and Omani Arabs were not the only 
neutrals who, during the wars, benefited from captured British 
goods. The most serious competition faced by the British esport 
trade was that of the United States. The Treaty of Amity, Coat- 
merce and Navigation with the United Slates, signed in 1794 and 
renewed at the end of twelve years,* granted reciprocal reduced 
duties. Owing to the state of war, whidi had been almost con- 
tinuous throughout the whole period of the Treaty, the Americans 
benefited most by this anangement and their trade increased 
rapidly after 1793. like ail neutrals trading from Britain’s East 
Indian ports wi& Europe and Amerka they had great advantages 
over the Company and British traders engaged in Indian com- 
merce.« In addition to enjoying greater safety, the Americans 
owned vessels of exceptional speed and until 1807 * they had the 
added advantage which accrued from their war-time rok as 
receivers of the booty pillaged by French privateers. 

Their voyage to rhina was nearly always round the Cape of 
Good Hope* — ^those who crossed the Pacific were mostly fur 
traders or pirates — and it usually led them near the lie de 

* Cf. 95-4. * AJH.U., ^at., IV, No. z8, Mannho to Bonafim, 5 Octoba 1840, 

* P.R.O., F.O. 9}/8, }A, 19 NoTember 1794; jB, ji December i8o6. Treaty of 
Commerce and Navlgattoa. 

* P.R.O., F.O. 63/59, No. 19, Board of Trade to Cannmg, 5 Augutt 1808, eadosed 
in Canning to Strai^ord, F.O., 6 September 1808; Cobl^ VI, 14 Mardt 18^ 
4)4. Aoooidiog to Tonaaatnt tbe first regular Ametkan eaqteditions to die Indian 
Ociam and China commenced ki 1784. 'ftey first toudied at the tie de Ftance in 
1786; c£ fjwAdv APOdm ImUm, 179-80. Oendenen and Duii^iao, i6, recor^ that 
‘A New Yoric merchant named Frederic Phii^ is and to have outfitted sh^ to 
staving and piratical voyagsa to East Aftka and to MdSagaacar and. tidier Indian 
Ocean noasta and kkads during the later years of die xyth century and the early 
ptot^theiSdi.* 

* Tm^aaint, rit, ito. Ja XS07 Prerident JfdSeiaoa peodahned an mnhargo od 
Amerksn dito trading with die Maacatene Idands. 

* Tii, mti jmmb Sofuml SbM> (Boemn, 1847), 
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Vwtcoi, Wliea iHaief did oat ctU dieie» tliey geoendly called at 
Batavia. Dotiag tfae vat tibey often ftemd it mote ptc^bte to 
atopatdieltedeFtancetiiaato^Sudiet easttmd. ‘Use Fxendb 
ptivatem vrate ahtrays orentoddng the macket at Pott Louia 
witei dieic phindet, and conaequendjr East Indian goods wete 
nanally 6u; dieapet tbete than at Calcatta ot Canton. This neces- 
saiily followed from foe foct that goods found in En^ish pmes 
were often quite useless to foe cdonists and, even where foe 
catgoes would have been valuable in Ftance, there was often no 
vmy of sending fonn there. This was where foe Ameticans jdtove 
foeic bargains. They bought up foe plunder at anything a 
thitd to two>foitds of its cost pnee and sa'red themsdvre foe 
ttouble of going fiurfoet afield. Ihe goods were soxnefonea sold 
in East Afitica, Iwt more usually they went to foe United Stares oi 
Hambutg.* Sometimes they reached foeit original destination — 
tooAoa — ^where the United States scored foe added advanta^ of 
low custom duties. The Americans, it will be seen, played an 
essential part in foe Frendi privareetmg acrivities. Wit^ut their 
puedukse of the plunder, privateering would hardly have paid. 
More than that, their trade during the early years o£ the war en- 
abled foe lie de Ftance to defy both England and France.* But 
even after foe capture of the lie de France, they had for a rime 
the advent^ of greater safety than foe British. And indeed, 
ritrough rite whole century, although they had no territory in rite 
East, riteir foips were to be found everywhere. Britain’s ever- 
increasing desire was to thwart their rival^. 

Not only foe Ameticam were attracted to East Afidcan waters. 
There are indications that by 1807 foe profits of European trade 
with East Africa and the potentiri markets in the deep interior 
were being increasingly sought after by other foreign merdtants. 
No wonder then riat British merchants were again resenting the 
East India Cc«ip8ay*8 monqpoly which prevented them from 
taking their dance in this lit^l^wn continent. Might not riie 
needs of rite unseen consumer in the Afiican mteriot prove a 
heaven-sent tqtpottanity, e^tedally at ja rime when Napedeon’s 
conrirrental system had added the economic conflict to riie Euro- 
pean contest on land and sea and boycotted Britifo goods on rite 
c o nrinent? That rite Directors oi the East India Coqqany even 

> ySilt iM OB, Wir k A$ BuHm Xmt, ^Lonkw, 1954), 4<S: ]• K. Spescs. 
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Trade htmm Bri^ h£a 0id PfirU^fttu East Ajma 

at ^ tiioae pcbsed tlidi; ematkAoa xrith East AMca was 
la iS«7» a Loadoa osoxltaat, William Jacob, apfdied fbc 
kaire to cpra tcading tdbtiom *to Abyssiaia aod the Eastern 
part ai AQdcaV the t^lkaticm at first exposed oa tbf- 
gxouods that it Mrould inteifieee with the Compaay's monopoly 
in East Aficica and also with the trade carried on betwemt the 
Britiidt Iiklian settlements and the Portuguese ports on the 
South-East coast o£ Afidca.* Finally, however, in December 1807, 
the Bombay Council under pressure from the govemmenti agreed 
that William Jacob should receive a private licence *to open a 
new branch of trade £com England to ^ Eastern part of Africa’. 
Such aninfringement of its monopoly was, of coarse, unknown in 
the annals df the Company, and tl^ Directors did not fail to stress 
this fitet. But their consent was given because of a desire not to 
o{^>ose any measure whidi had a slight probability giving a 
new (q)ening ‘to . . . trade’.'^ On this particular occasion, Jacob’s 
application was not only timely but the arguments us^ were 
extremely cogent. Jacob stated that the trade was chiefly in the 
hands of Arabs and that no less than twelve American vessels 
had visited some of the ports in the year 1804-j.s 
A plea by a British merchant to counter the competition of 
neuttd ships was boimd to receive sjrmpathy at Whitehall. It 
met both a short- and a long-term necessity. Britain was con- 
cerned not tmly to relieve the dq>ressed state of her e:q>ott trade 
but also to make soooa provision for the time when the bkxdcade 
of Europe would end and competition from other nations would 
have to be met in Brazil and &e East The East India Consinny 
had goods in its warehouses worth millions which, as one of the 
Company’s champions eiqplained, it was ’unable to sdUl in the 
peculW circumstances of the time*.^ To counter the Company’s 

> 10 .IL, Home Mj«c. Series, rol, 4^ 509-16, Jacob to Bose, DartmorHh Street, 
I December 1807 and xi December xSoy; elso F.K.O«, B.T« x/37, 49, BodoBure 
in letter from Jacob to Hose, Dartmouth Street, x8 Deoettiber 1S07* 

^ L0.1L, 039. cit^ 5 i 9 ,IUttxmytoFcwkeoer,l 4 >r^ofCkmi)cUlbrTv^ 

PlantatIcniB, £X Hoiase, 14 Deoei!»ber xSo7* 

* LO*lL, o|i. cits 505a l^wteier to md C 2 »irxn«a of €0., 

Office of Cbmmittee of Privy Council for Trade, Wbitebdl, tj Deomber 1867. 

dta, 5a5» lUnnsay to FAtrleener, Bast India House, a4 Decent 

1807. 

* I.O.R. op. dt., 509-16, Jacob to Rose, Dartmouth Street, i December 1807 and iz 
December 1807; also P.R.O., B.T. 1/57, M. 49, Bociosate in letter from Jacob to 
Rose, Dartmoudi Street. 18 Deoembtt 1807* 

* as aArBdribdirj (Sir PhH 4 > Francis, *Observatk^ 

of the Bast Gan^pany and oonasdoatbiis on the trade wkh India*, 3, 7). 
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ri>ff piiTctettg -wgre oopceotpitic^ oa iacteasing kivestdwdts 
and ta lff i, W« losses were a fordset source of anbarrassnwnt 
Between iSos and 1809 French privateers operadng from to 
base in die iOe de France and Bourbon sank ij,ooo tons of the 
Cwnpanys shq^ang in the Indian Ocean.* In return for tedi^on 
of V>a"« the Directors agreed to place their ships at the savicc m 
tibc N^-Vy 9inc} to allow direct trade between Africa and Nortb 
and Anaerica and also between the Cape of Good 
New Soudx Wales and Ceylon.* The rapid grow* of Ammt^ 
trade between India and Europe and the alarming decline ^ ihe 
Conroany's home sales had long been observed with incrdasi^ 
dissatisfaction. The whole question of the m^ts of thisraade 
were b^ng investigated. Charles Grant maintained th^ ^ 
Americans had violated the spirit of the Jay Treaty of ^794 
had aimed at ercluding a circuitous conveyance of Into pro- 
ducts in American ships to Europe. THs pact had lapsed m i'8o6 
and had not bean renewed.* Grant claimed that for the ten^dot 
die war, the Americans’ East India trade ought to be subjected 
to extra duties to amble the Company and British merch^ts to 
con^ on equal terms. This poUcy, carried out in a high-handed 
had alienated the United States. . , « 

There were those who opposed Grant’s poHcy and attitude ^ 
a most moment when it was doubtful whether peace could 

be maintained with America’.* But, however much they argto 
and abused him, what Grant said at this to was usually carto. 
In 1807 he was the dominant figure at India Hot^. He ^scribed 
as possessing ‘unbounding influence in the Court of 
Directois’, and between 1804 and 181^ he was elected to chan 
or other of the important Committees five times. In April 
1807 he demonstrated his power by utilizing his persoi^ muenw 
to two of his own nominees as Directors. And this at me 
very when die policy of the Secret Department was practi- 
cally left to dm Secret Committee.* . 

While die Directors were quarrdling over Gtanr s pre^s^ 
against the American carryii^ trade he cfvealed that his m^ aim 
was to tcctptiite txmkcts takea from the Company by the Arnett- 
' and to wisBt &om them their share ^ the carrying ® 
from Bidia.» It so happened dmt politics in Eur^. seanol to 
|day into Grant’s hands. In die Bwtqiean stemtion he saw an 

» t4>a »a. 155. *jyip»,i 54 . 

* Fb&qw, x)4. * Cf. 15J. 
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obviotts <q»poitunity ftw combifling bis ‘main wiA 
poipom dcat iu»t only to him but to his Deputy Director, Edward 
Party. Paay, like Grants was not only a member of the 

but also a man whom a fellow-director described as having 
‘infinite kindness in his character and mad only upon one subject 
— tdigion’.* 

How much Grant and the Liverpool businessmen knew about 
trade between British India and Portuguese East Afdca is a 
matter for conjecture. Certainly it seems reasonable to suppose 
that Grant would have read some of the reports from Bombay 
and Surat. Moreover, it must have been clear that slavers were 
moving eastwards. Something of the eighteenth-century French 
schemes for converting East Afidca into a great slave mart and 
centre of supply for the East and West Indies may have been 
known in Bombay, if not in London. Was American rivalry or the 
call of ‘simple humanity’ die reason for Grant’s neit step ? Prob- 
ably there was a little of both. Political forces were joining with 
economic to push East Africa into the orbit of British foreign 
policy. 


w 

BRITAIN PLANS TO TAKE PORTUGUESE EAST 
AFRICA 

In November 1 807 Napoleon, then at the aenith of his power, had 
prepared a revised text of his great eastern schemes. One after 
another the three great military monarchies of Austria, Russia and 
Prussia had been overthrown and, having arranged Europe to 
suit his aims, he once again turned to the Indian Ocean. By the 
Treaty of Tilsit, Russia was converted from enemy to ally and 
Napoleon, who never forgot his eastern dreams, saw immediately 
that these European triumphs might be used to oust Britain &om 
the East He pictured an army of fifty thousand Frendi, Russian 
and perhaps also Austrian, marching upcm Asia by way of Con- 
stantinc^le. He believed that ‘once they readied the Euphratm 
En^and would sink prostrate at the feet Europe’.* 

For this Persum Gulf ciperation to be succesisM naval ccH^>era- 
don fcorn dke tk de France would be essential. The agent 
Tefaetan, Gentmd Gatdane and Governor Decaen wpre cMdeted 
to wt^ fog^eth^. It must have Memed to Decaen that at la^ he 

■ *‘♦9 / ^ , 
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wwilKMtt to hcto liis dbaaoe to sfaateiaNiqpoleoa’s glory. Foot 
yoitlt 'wMioiat tokBers, stores ot moaey, may uot ato 
bem too kuag to waitl Xu the eady part of 1808, 'Wken the Petsiaa 
scauK was at its height, Decaen sent his brother Rai6 to uicge 
Napoleon to revive the schemes of 1801 £»: a direct attach on 
In^ from the lie de France. Beni’s mission delighted die 
En^ietot and it was after his visit, and as a result of his personal- 
ity, hat Ns^leon came neatest to scooting a sdume £ca a fam- 
pa^ ag^unst India based on the ile de France. Beni ^ve such 
conqtthensive answers to all Napolecm’s questions about, ships 
and how the troops could be fed on a voyage to India (siiue the 
Cape ^ fdkn) that he went away thinking the matter mttied 
and he expedition decided upon.* \ 

Lord Minto, who arrived at Calcutta in July 1807 as Governor- 
General of India, was ccmvinced, like Beni Decaen, that a Wd 
and sea attack on India was imminent. To confirm Minto’s mars 
came ttqKMts of swarms of French agents at the courts of Indian 
prinoes. News of he French advance into Portugal reached India 
throu^ he French agent at Baghdad before he receipt of in- 
structkms from Leadenhall Street* This presented a new diffi- 
culty at Bombay. Hie Governor of Bengal had been previously 
instructed not to attack he Portuguese settlements wihout 
sanction ficom England.* But' he advance of Napoleon’s forces 
against Portugal hreatened he Anglo-Pormguese alliance. If 
Portugal were taken by the French, he British in order to preserve 
that safety in India, would be forced to seize he Portuguese 
settlements on the Malabar coast. To guard against a surprise 
attack a Britih force under Captain Schuykr h^ for some time 
been stationed, by axtaagonent wih he Viceroy, at Goa, he 
most inqxMrtant c£ he Portuguese towns and from which Damio 
and Ditt were governed.* Admiral Sir Edward Pellew at cmce de- 
clared his intention of proce»iing to actual hostility against he 

> fofkbMoti, Var m Btsttm Stat, )io. 

* t.OJU, Bonds^, P. Ot S. Ptoc., iUnge jSt, toL 4), jSjs. Sdbuyler to Bombay 
GiMncil,Gc», ) Math tSoS; }S} 4 , Bombay Covnail to Sdbi>yler,Baid]ay,aoMatdi 
xSol; Bombay Sectet Leti^ toL t 6 , Bombay Coondl to Cooit of Dimctots, 

' Bonhw. 14 Oct^er iSoS, pata. 4S. 

* LQJU, Boodaay Sectet Lmteit, rci. 76, Bombay Council to Court of SSteeton. 
SMubay, 14 October 1808, pata. 47. 

4 1 . 0 J 8 ,, Home Miae. Scri^ vd. 688, i-5,Cbmmiiaionetafotthea£MtaofMyaote, 
• to Ufatb^, j July 1799, aent vidt Lord ydlealey’a kttet to Sectet Committee, 
a6 October 1799; P. 1 LO., P. 0 . 6)/7a, Moab rapecting ibe introdnctioa of Brbiah 
traopa fattotbe Portugueae aetdemeota in Bidia and CUoa. 
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Portuguese txade in Ixidk.> The Bombay Coomal strongly qp* 
posed sudh a rash move for they feared that it would immediately 
apprise the Portuguese of fee rupture of peace relations betwem 
Portugal and Bt^and and precipitate a crisis requiring decisive 
action.* The Admiral accused tihe Gmndl of indecision and fee 
Council complained of his lack of understanding of their difii> 
culties.* Meanwhile, fee fete of fee Portuguese possessions in 
fetfea and in East AMca hung in fee balance. 

On to December 1807, in fee very month feat Jacob’s applica- 
tion for a private trading licence in East Africa was being dis- 
cussed at ^dia House, fee Commissioners for India authorized 
the immediate occupation of fee Portuguese setdements and terri- 
tories in India either by arrangement wife fee Viceroy at Goa or 
by force o£ atms.^ Two days later Robert Dundas wrote from fee 
Board of Trade to Castlereagh, Secretary for War and Colonies, 
feat 'fee taking possession of fee Portuguese setdements of 
Mozambique and Delagoa Bay on fee East coast of Africa’ had 
been suggested to him by fee Deputy Chairman. Lord Hawks- 
bury. Secretary of State for fee Home Department, Mr. Perceval, 
Chancellor of fee Exchequer, and Mr. Rose of the Board of Trade 
had also spoken to him on fee subject. Castlereagh’s Immediate 
opinion was required, for if orders were to be sent to Bombay they 
would have to go by fee fleet sailing in seven days. Dundas was 
satisfied *wife all d^erence to fee East India Company’ that the 
possession of those places would not be so generally useful to 
British trade as if they were hdd by a small regular force 
’like other setdements of die same description’ and were open to 
all British ships. But, he' added, true to fee attitude of his day, 
'perhaps as 1 <m^ as fee Company has the exclusive trade in those 
seas, it is mote &ir tiiat they should have die expense of those 

> I.O.II., Bmnbay Scott Lettns, vol. 76, Bombay GouncU to Coott of Dkectoi, 
Bombay, 14 October iSoS. para, jo; Bombay P. & S. Pmc.. Kange )8*. 44, 

Pelkw to Bombay Couadl, CUbdui, Bombay Hatboor, ay AptB 1808, 
and 4)00, PUlew to Sdwykr, CuU ad en, Bombay Harbour, xy A{>ril 1808. 

* I.O.R., Bombay Seoitt Lttt^ ttiL yd, Same to same, pan. } t ; also Bombay P. & 
S. Proe., dt., 44)4, Bidkttd’s mtraite m to pta{»iety or otherwiie of d to ec rin g 
dmfaMaxedMteooCTyarioaofGoa, td April x8o8. 

* XOiAq Bmdiay Seettt Letfeera, vOL yd, Sametoaamek ptiat. ja-di; alao Boodxay 
P. Sc S. FtoCi, ^ dt, 4JOO, Pelkw to Sdxuyler, Ca/k di a , Bmbay Ha^oua, xy 
Aptfl i8<A, 4S47-y9k Conwpoodenoe between Scbnyler and Bombay Council, 
ad-ay April x8o8. 

« P.R.O.. F.Q. d|/)8. Robert Dundaa to Geo. Cacming; Vbitebali, as Oeoendier 
x8oy. 
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acquisiticttis". He discussed in great detail die posability of affixt- 
ing the capture of Portuguese East Africa, particularly of Delagoa 
Bay, ftom the Cape rather than from Bombay, pointing out that 
the French from lie de France might forestall an attempt from 
fridia.’ 

Casdenagh agreed that it was impossible for the government 
to attempt any invasion of the Company’s jurisdiction in that 
quarter without their consent. From the statement about the 
trade of those stations which showed that the total annual eiqports 
‘to the cemtinent of India* did not exceed £30,000 or £40,000, he 
could hardly believe that it would be very profitable to the Coqj-. 
pany at that time. He ‘could not but think’ that the suggestion wife 
bought forward by their friend. Grant, ‘ori grounds of anti-slaMi 
trade and not commercial policy’. For this reason, Castler^gh 
realized that considerable thought must be given to die military , 
aspects of the problem. Suppression of the lucrative skvc trade 
and the consequent alienation of the European population would 
be the inevitable result of British occupation. Moreover, since the 
coast was out of the normal track of British cruisers and incon- 
veniendy near the lie de France, an adequate naval force would be 
tequired for its permanent protection if any commercial benefit was 
to be derived from its possession. Ignorance of the strength of the 
Portuguese garrisons prevented Casdereagh from estimating the 
mtmW of troops requisite for their reduction. Some of his other 
show that he was imperfeedy informed about the 
dependence of the lie de France on East Africa, for he 
believed that die colony had slight commercial value and there- 
fore offered litde inducement to the French to lay hold of it. If the 
on the other hand, were to take possession with me^s 
in^ifRrient for its drfcnce, it would then become French policy 
to oqiel diem and plunder die place. 

Casdereagh suggested that, if the ‘service’ was to be undertaken, 
it should be left entirely in the hands of die Company to be exe- 
ojted ficom Bombay under the protection of some of die lighter 
ctuisers on that sts^on, rather than delay tixiops destined for 
Ceykm diat season. He thought that native regiments from India 
nught be used to garrison Mozambique and Delagoa Bay, as had 
; been done in the case of Penang, and even if it were more ex- 
ped^jt to use troops from the Oipe for die initial capture, these 

1 Vitttmt CatHtru^, VJH, 95, Rdbett Duadas to OwtJe- 

xo^, V^nddedon, 12 December tSoy. 
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diould be telicved by native troops ftcnn India at tbe first oj^r^ 
tunitf.* 

It most be noticed that tbe taking possession of the Portuguese 
settloxients m East Africa, like the capture of the Cape on bdudf 
of William of Orange in 1797, would have been based on a multi- 
plicity of interests. Apart &om any commercial and philanthropic 
reasons which with Grant were major considerations, stcategic^y 
the East Coast of Africa, in subordination to France, would have 
been highly dangerous to Britain. North of Mozambique there 
was, as a result of active anti-British propaganda from the tie 
de France, considerable sympathy with the French,^ and, since 
that territory was either directly or indirectly under Muscat, 
French conquest might have jeopardized the carefully fostered 
British friendship with the Imam. Moreover, if the ports of that 
coast were turned into bases for Frendi cruisers, the Mozambique 
channel would be closed to British trade in the same way as the 
Straits of Sunda had been closed by the Dutch alliance widi 
France. 

The British scheme was still under discussion when Portugal’s 
adherence to the British alliance rendered it superfluous.^ The 
Portuguese royal family, on the advice of England, fled to South 
America, and ^e transfer of the Portuguese government to Brazil 
shifted the administrative centre of the Portuguese Empire, for 
the Conselbo Ultramarino, which since 1642 had administered colon- 
ial affiiirs, went with the Prince Regent, if not with that name 
under some other designation. In the famous ro]^ letter of 2 
January 1S09, the Prince Regent expressly declared the former 
Conselbo Ultramarino in Lisbon to be a registry issuing (srtificates 
from its archive; no administrative fimctions were to be exercised 
until his return to Portugal, since ’the seat and centre of the Em- 
pire is necessarily the place where I am and live’.* Henceforth, 
therefore, the African colonies were governed from a sister colony 
in the new world. Rio de Janeiro became the centre frmn whi^ 
Mozambique took its orders. 

Ihe removal of the Portuguese royal fiunily to Braril signified 

* lMt»s and Dupattbes tf Vimmt vm, 94, to 

OuAcbs, Bti^Uoo, 1} December 1807. 

* Prior, 66. ’ 

‘ P.R.O., F. 0 . 65/58, Secret Committee to GoreroorClenenl^irConBcil at Beo^ 
WbhcfaaU, 21 Docmber 1807, encloted in letter. Robert Dondu to Geo. Ctmitog, 
Whltdiall, «5 DecenJber 1807. 

* Toriand, Bistma dt Gama Chit, ed Epeti, V, latpert, docoment Ho. 47. 
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tthunpli of British influence at the Portuguese Court over the 
strong party ■with French synapatijy. The Prince Regent’s attion 
abortive British nilitary schemes hssed on commer^, 
stratfgir Vmma.'nita.rian aspitatious. But oomtnercial pttiicy 
to direct attention to the East Afiican shore. 

Bdtain ■was dettttoined to utilize the ad'vantage to her export 
trade which the rescue of the royal family had given her. D. 
ToSo, by a decree of a8 January 1808, opened the ports of Brazil 
to the trade of aU ftiendly nations.* While the war lasted the 
of this decree, as for as Europe was concerned, accrued 
entirely to British produce and manufactures. This was true ho^ 
in Bratil and the adjacent Spanish settlements, the markets df 
which— it was hoped— would greatly reUeve the depressed', 
British export trade.* But a trade agreement alone was not enough. \ 
Public opinion demanded that any treaty per^ently settling . 
relations between tiie two countries must contain an article deal- 
ing with the slave trade. It will be remembered that Grant was 
believed to have had also this purpose in mind when he si^gestcd 
tiie British occupation of the Portuguese colony in East Afti^ 
Wilberforce, with the same end in view, had discussed with 
ratwimg in October 1807 the possibility of obtaining a cession of 
Bissau on the West African coast.* Thus, at a time when the 
cconntTii es of Brazil, Portuguese East Africa and ^gola depended 
upon the slave trade, public opinion forced British statesmen to 
jdace tiie cause of abolition in the very forefront of thm policies.* 
by this complicated situation tiie British Gov«n- 
wwmt in April 1808 s^»pointed the skilful and energetic Viscount 
Strangford, as Envoy Extraordinary to the Prince Regent oi 
Portugal. He came fresh from his triumphs in Lisbon, where his 
influence seems to have been largely instrumental in satring the 
Anglo-Portuguese alliance at the time of the French declar^on 
war in 1807.* On the sanw day foil powers for enaWing him to 
a general Treaty of Friendsh^ and Alliance as well as a 
Treaty <rf Commerce ■with the Brazilian Court were issued.* 
Strangford was instructed to inform tiie Poru^[uese Omrt diat 

* 714 

. » pJLO.t FjO. Tuiabnil to Potoeval, GtdUfoci} Stmt, 7 Jaanny iSae. 

« WmxtfoBoe R. L & S.. Tbt WiBim JFJlkifim (Lomioo, iSjS^ «*• 
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* WtbmttFtnigtPoligf a/ Castkni^(^jisa3oa, 19*0, 4i4‘ 

* WefaMer, BtUam md /it ^Lt/i» AmrSm (Ox&xd, 1951 ), L St' 

« PJLO., F. 0 . 65/59, 1 and *. Canning to Stcangfiiad. F.CX* rf AptH *»«•• 
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treaty amst iodude an article dealing wi& die akve 

was journeying to Braal, widi detailed in- 
S?!? * 2 ^ <^ge Canning, the Secretary of State for 

^ ®o“*»y Council in India were spurted 
to a«^ty ^ the Directors* instructions of the previous Nwem- 

vlr^ m^vour the vend of woollens and other 

•** *6*®*® told to collect informa- 

about COTdinons in Arabia, the opposite coast and the coun- 

^ough Massawa to Abyssinia, and in May 1809 
?» Company’s agent at Mocha, formaUy 

^ E“Petor of Abyssinia.4 

^hke stores, metals, glass, chinaware, broadcloth and Ellens 
™ the chief a^des of eicport, and from India, raw cotton, piece 
g^s, sugar, nee and ^ber. By June a permanent British Lm- 
roetod agent was stationed there.* Attempts were also made to 

^ 

P"* “Oto about 

East Africa. In May 1809 the Earl of Clarendon recommended 
to the prot^on of the Government of Mozambique, ‘two 
gentlemen of sdence Doctor Cowan and Lieutenant Donavan’ 
to whose ^tion foe Prince Regent had given his consent.^ 
foe first of the many pseudo-sdentific expeditions, recalls 
the efibrt m later years when Dr. Peters vras sent out 

ostensibly for purposes of sdentific investigation. The expedition 
set out from the Cape ‘to plant trees and improve foe knowfcdge 

* Manchester, 8o. 

to Court of Dirtctort 

BomUy. 15 Apal 1809; alw BomUy P. & S. ftoc. JUnge >8« 

jLrf ,!”• Ml««. 

* *■ ***• 9 . »M, Rwilaail to 

s2-»ii&SdES Wr 

«opcv 19 *^ 9 > Mbe., ,75, Satne to wuBe; t July tSxo. 


Tl» Intmst m East AJri^ 

of Natural Histoty*. Aocotdiog to fbe Govemot of Qo elinmtc ,,|t 
'WAS coD^xjsed of * 6 £ty ofificets and a hu&died s^oy&\* It steeds 
tiiat tite patty intended to teach Tate, but aftet atnving in the 
^dnity of Sofida, nuncnu has it, they tiretc attached by a warlike 
tribe fttMn the Monomotapa. No aq)ense was spared in seeking 
fiat the men and a handsome reward was offered fiat any papers 
or instruments which could be foiand-— but no trace of d** 
expedition was eva: discovered.* 

In i8ii two ships imdet Captain Smee and lieutenant Hardy 
were fitted out ftom Bombay ‘for exploring and coUectiii^ 
information relative to the inhabitwts and trade on t^je 
eastern coast of Africa from Cape Guardifui southward’.* Tbfe 
expedition Coupland mistakenly descaibes as Britain’s first si^ 
of interest in East Africa. His words ate: ‘This is the earliest 
evidence to hand of the link which, however ignorant of East , 
Africa and disinterested in it the British authorities in India might 
be, had connected them in some degree wilh its coast from the 
moment when the merchant-folk of western India, who from time 
itrunemoriai had gone trading there, were brought under British 
rule’.+ In reality it seems that by this time Britain was on the point 
of reaping positive results from hc:r determined policy to increase 
legitimate trade as opposed to the slave trade in East Africa. 
After 1812, the trade reports of Bombay and Surat show an in- 
cstease in exports to the East coast of Africa. 

Mozambique customs revenue also showed a slight upward 
trend over the whole period from 1808 to 1816, although the 
duties remained unchanged. The Mozambique figures challenge 
particular attention for, while the slave trade may have been 
responsible for maintaining these revenues up to 1810, the period 
following was one of particular hardship for slave dealers in 
Mozambique, when all the correspondence ftom the colony 
en^hasized the economic distress resulting from the temporary 
cessation of the slave trade.* 

There must, therefore, have been an increased sale of other 

* A.H,U^ Moz^ 73^ MeUo Castro e Mendoza to Anadia, Moa.» zs Jaimary x8xo. 

* AJHLU,^ Moz*y 77, Meilo Castro c Mendo^ to Galveas, Mo2*> ii Dcccmb^ 1811 ; 
Moas*, Melio C^txo e Mttido^a to Blbearo dos Santos, Governor of QaUiniaiie, 

XI ^E^^ccember xSto, 

^ Add. MSS. 8^58, f. 50, Keport on the East Coast of Africa by Capt Staec 
. and iicnt* Ha^dy of Sy^ and Fww/r. 

f op. cit., 185. 
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Bnia^ Piaas t9 Take Pam^me Bast Afrka 

qpmmodities — commodities whose sale was not so ptofitahle to 
the Portuguese officials as to the colony of Mozambique. Since 
ivory and gold dust was, after slav^ Mozambique’s most im> 
portant eaports and Bridsh India was the largest market for ffiese, 
it may be assumed that it was as a result of the conditiotts (seated 
by the Continental System in Europe and the loss of the United 



7. GRAPH ILLUSTRATING THE EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND 
SURAT TO THE EAST COAST OF AFRICA, AND CUSTOMS 
REVENUE OF MOZAMBIQUE, 1808-16 


States market, caused by the declaration of war on England in 
June 1812, that the trade with Bast Africa temporarily increased. 
The East Afdca-lndia arena was, therdbre, commercially as well 
as politically linked with events in Europe. The fact that Portu- 
guese East Afdca was specifically mentioned in the Anglo 
Portuguese commercial treaty of 1810 fiirdier substantiates this 
contention. 

Events proved, as we know, that the East Indies, despite the 
efbrts of the Company and the triumphs and amuucadons oi the 
Marquis of Wdlesley, counted fmr little conqiared with die West 
Indies in the commodal war with Napokon. But fot Afidca ^ 
mote important issue was the gradual growth of the idea that 
its eastern shores werenota mere barren coasdineand thatifmmce 
were known cf the interior and its people a new and tnqiortant 
matt foe British manu&cturm might there be found. Though 

^ *17 ■ ' ■ 




pkos in i8q 7 &a taldng possession of Portuguese te^ 
tory in East Africa proved vinneccs»ty, not only trade but also 

W continued to direct Britain’s attend*!! to that shore. 


[3] 

WAft IN EAST AFRICAN WATERS 


The Governor of Mozambkiue, happily for his peace of inind, 
knew nothing of the Briti^ plans in 1807 for the capture ^ 
MozamWque. In October 1808 the subordinate governors of the 
captaincy were notified that the Prince Regent had established ^ 
Sirt in and that aU Spanish and French ships were to 1 ^ 
legarded as enemies, while British sh^s were to be given evttf 
hospitality.' Although the British Navy was sometimes treated, 
with particular courtesy* and every attempt was made by the 
Governor to trace the lost espedidon from the Cape,* the attitude 
o£ the Portuguese to the British and thdr ‘thirst for knowled^’ 
was quite naturally one of suspicion and jealousy. Infbrmadon 
about Mozambique was given with reserve,^ not because the 
Portuguese were not interested in furthering the ‘cause of science’ 
but because dsey feared this might be the beginning of a dueat to 
the ttadidon of centuries and to their hold on a land which they 
had discovered and regarded as their own preserve. Therefom, 
what the British sometimes interpreted as the disinterested in- 
dolence of the governors in the afi^s of their country, was often 
no max than a polite pretence covering an aversion for meddling 
fotdgiMCS. For the Portuguese were afraid rather than fond of die 
British. As eariy as 1801 amsidcrable unpleasanmess had b^ 
f fimed when the fort at Mozambique actually fired on an English 
81 % which was attempting to csqiture a French trackr under 
Danish colours on the grounds that the ship had origimlly 'been 
Britih.* But now at last the Porti^guese in East Africa were forced 

by the stark realities c^ war to reo^nize the Irtish as aUk». 

The Perrian sore had not yet subsided whm the British in 

» AM4U., liOB,, 68, J«oi» (ilitee aignatunt) to fuboafioitteGovttnoitcrfCipiatocjr, 
laltMb,. aS iktober 18^ , 

> Mae., 75, Mcado$a to U. R. <toi Satto«,MaB.. li Oecentor iSio. 

4 Fifiof; 5®. 'a 

« AJLU^ UoK^ fz. Hogue to P. G. de OmOM^ e Menton, to to» oS 

Mawwhiqoc, 50 A|^ iSoi, cncloeing effiderk of S 3 tom sad Hegtobj 
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,War ^ Ea^ AjUum Waim . 

IocBa teuned, &om jiiteccqpted <»xi!(^>otKleQc«, that the Pt!«ah 
agent at Ikfocha had been ditected *to denKjnsttate to die several 
dhiritaitu in the Gulf iittthe steoi^est posstbie terms dw regard 
and attachmart which the French nation bears towards the iin> 
tetests of the Arabian stams*. teamed also that die agent 
had orders to conciliate by every means in his power the ‘Arab’ 
navigators in order to establish a new direa intercourse between 
Egypt and the tte de France by means of trading vessels sailing 
from Aden and other ports in the mouth of the straits to the Isles 
of Socotra and Zamdt^ and 'others more in the vidoity of hiada- 
gascar’.i Another intercepted tetter assured the Sultan of Modia 
that all French men-of-war had orders from Governor Decaen 
not to molest any 'Moor or Arab ships’ met at sea.^ 

The news added to Minto’s fears. Like his predecessor, die 
hforquis of Wellesley, Minto was more than a tacddan. He was 
a man of vision. He saw dearly that, evoi after the land route 
seemed to have been secured by a diange of front in Persia and 
by the turn of the tide in Europe, protection of the frontiers of 
the British position in India demanded full control of the sea 
routes in East African waters as much as in die Perdan and Qiina 
Seas. Minto of course knew that the Imam of Muscat had recendy 
signed a treaty of commerce with the French.* He was thought to 
be loyal to British interests,^ but could he be counted upoa? 
Gimmerdally and polidcally the independence of Muscat was 
of first importance to Britain and even if die Imam were loyal 
Minto knew that the Arab chieftains could not be relied upon 
since by i86$ a great deal of the territory of Muscat had become 
pracdcally tr&utaxy to pirates ftom the Persian Gulf.* The Arabs, 
Minto suspected, were working in company widi the tte de 
France and piling up goods in Egypt— probably munitions ftom 
the Irtish Indten settlements.* To stt^ this indirect trade in 

> LOJL. Bomba; F. Sc S. Ptoc, lUnge $85, voL 8. tsjx, Radlaad to Adah (Brno; 
BittaoidUnat;, Cooitantinople), fnaay, Moc^ $0 May xBoy. 

* tOJeu, op. citn toL 9, 8817, Amaud to die Si^aa td' Mod)a» Fiaadi sloop of 
wax. I/BMSlr, 9 July tSoy. 

* Ofh Ctt,9 |l€* 

* 1 , 0 ^ Bombay P. dc S. Pnc. Raage 98$. voL 8, yyaa, Sfaaeaty to Boeibay 
Owned, BiMMta, 1 July 1809, {Mca, f. . 

* LOB.* op. cit« 7984. UmMf to Bondiay Coonc^ Bnaaoca. 8 Itdy 7809; Baage 
)8}, vol. «• Bteddeot^ IGnnte. Boadwy, lAtadb 7809, pataa. 8, :» apd la; 
Bonbay Sam Letteta, vid. 76, Bombay Omndi to Coutt of IBwcton, Soabitf, 
20 Janoacy 18099 pttt. (Ha 

* LOA., Boinihqr P. & S. Ptoc., Range 589. md. a. i8ai. Rndiaad to Gove m meat 
of Bomil^, Media, ay Febtnary 1809. 



Xht Be^tmgs Btitidi Iiomst h Ea^ Afrka 

lutas without liie captuie of the Fteach iskods was dearly im- 

r isible. The Arabs of Muscat had habitually traded with the 
de France. Dunng the war the intenxyurse albtded them the 
most likely means of negotiating the occasional restitution of 
sudi part of their shipping and mercantile property as was liable to 
fall a prey to French cruisers ; it enabled them to purduse English 
prhses.^ To avoid the frequent attacks and depredations of the 
French cruisers, Indian merchants followed the practice of mdc- 
ing their returns of spede in country vessels to Muscat whence it 
was sent to India. If Muscat fell a prey to the pirates the outward- 
bound trade of that season and the returns of the last would |>e 
endangered.^ Political agents from Bombay emphasiaed that Brid^ 
interference was necessary to keep open the entrance to the R4 e 1 
Sea and thus ‘avert the great augmentation of evil which woulq 
be occasioned by the addition of the ports, the shipping and th^ 
population of Muscat to . . . those already powerful marauders*.^' 
Although the British sent expeditions from time to time a^inst 
those pirates, they could not, while the French hdd the fie de 
France, afford to antagonize anyone on the coast.^ Minto, there- 
fore, was being forced into dedsive action against the French 
outposts off the coast of Africa. 

As it was the intermittent blockade of the French islands by the 
British was having its repercussions in Mozambique. French cor- 
rairs infested the coast, took many prizes and even blockaded the 
port for some time, so that in December the Junta, or Governor’s 
Council, wrote to the British at tiie Cape emphasizing the im- 
portance of the Anglo-Portuguese alliance and begging that ships 
blockading die fie de France and Bourbon should make a s mal l 
digression to protect Mozambique, which was still without war- 
ships to repel ‘the sudden and imespected aggressions’ of the 
Fnmch corsairs.^ In May 1809 a cruiser from Simonstown was 
sent to protect Mozambique and to obtain a more particular 

* l,O.R., Bombay Secret Letters, vol. 76, Bombay Coundl to Court of Directors, 
Bamibay, 14 October 1808, para. 115. _ 

* I.O.IC,, Bombay P. Sc S. Proc., Range j8j, vol. y, };4o, Setoa to Malcolm, 
Muteot, )o Mordi 1809. 

» LOJL, Bombay Se<m Letters, voL 76, Bombay Council to Court of Directors, 
Bombay CuHlc^ 14 June 1809, para, 9. 

* LO.Il., Bombay P. Sc S., Proc. Range »8«, vol. Edmonstone to 'Worden, 

But WiUiam, ij Mardt 1809. 

• AJLU., Mca^ 68, Junta (three signatures) to Government the C^pe, Moz., ) 
December 1808. 
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War in East African Watt’s 

account of the natute and extent of the French activities.* llie 
officers were treated with particular courtesy by the Governor.* 
The capture of valuable Portuguese Indiamen had aroused the 
concern of the Portuguese government in Brazil, who were re- 
peatedly proposing an attack upon the French islands *by the 
combined forces of Britain and Portugal’.* Strangford constantly 
wrote to Guming emphasizing the necessity for reducing the 
islands by interrupting all communication with the adjacent 
Portuguese possessions and cutting off their supplies.* But Minto 
realized that the East African scene was only part of the picture 
and could not be considered in isolatioc^ from the other shores of 
die Indian Ocean. Already in the spring of 1809 he had sent 
out two small expeditions. One went east to seize Amboyna and 
the other to occupy Rodriguez, the most eastward outpost of the 
Mascarene group. From this latter base the blockade of Bourbon 
and the lie de France could be more closely and continously 
maintained. 

One of the chief motives for this ‘mopping up’ process was, 
according to Minto, to prevent die French from building up a 
dominion in the Dutch East Indies.* In the East, as in the West 
Indies, the desire to secure a monopoly of tropical products as a 
set off to Napoleon’s attempted exclusion of all British produce 
from the Continent probably played its part.* If the lie de France 
were captured it would be easier to suppress the pirates from 
the Persian Gulf and British trade in the eastern seas would 
benefit. But to capture the island proved no easy matter. It took 
years of reconnaissance to collect the necessary information and 
to dispel the belief that barrier reefs prevented access except to 
skilled pilots,? that no proper landing-place for troops existed and 
that transports could not anchor sa^y.* The British Navy, fully 
aware of their scanty knowledge of the island’s coast as w^ as of 

I 7o» Bertie to A. M. de Mello Gistto e Mendoga^ H.MX RmstmMf 

Sknon's X9 May 1809. 

* Moz,, 70, Fisher to A. M. de Mello Castro e Mendoga, H,MS, BjK 9 bors 9 ^ 
Johatma Roads, 2 October 1809; Bingham to Mello Castro e Mendoza, HMS* 
Sctptr$f 2 July 1809. 

* P,R.O,, F.O, 63/60, No. 24, Stratxgiford to Geo. Cannmg, Rio, "24 October i8o8. 

* P.R.O.^ F.O. 65/59, No. 4, Strangford to Geo. Canning, Rio, 57 July x8o8. 

» LO;R«, Bengal Se^ and $c|>arate Cons., vd. 236 xo, ? January t8it}» 
Minto to Abnrctombie, 3 September x8io« 

* vd. n, X06. 

f Parkinson, in the Ba$im 365 ^ uq. 

8 Smyth, Lift mid Smim of Capfak PHlip dmm (London, 1829), 207* 
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liie naanfand, bdkved that any additkxial infixctmuioat hav- 
civet knpetfect, eouM faatdly &il to be acoqptiUe and made evety 
eSott to find out what they could. Pemussion was obtained to 
o^chatts and plans of the coast and places in and neat Mozam- 
bique from Portuguese government papets.* 

The news of the final blockade of the lie de France was cum- 
veyed to Mozambique in a letter not from India but from Ad- 
fflital Bertie at die station.* The Portuguese were informed 
of the Prince Regoat’s decree interdicting all trade with die 
French islands, and their assistance was solicited in die release ipf 
any English prisoners die enemy might have landed.* In jj^y 

1809 two corvettes were sent from the Gipe to die aid of Mozt^ 
bique .4 Despite these events no aedve partisanship was exprm^ 
by the inhabitants of either East Africa or the lie de France. ^ 
£u:t, in 1810 Mozambique proposed to the Prince Regent that is 
ship under the guise of a merchantman to ransom Portuguese 
prisoners should go to the lie de France to ascertain die is^d’s 
strength. This, die proposal noted, would be easy for a Portuguese 
whereas for an Englishman it would be impossible.* In other 
words, the blockade of the lie de France met with no opposition, 
excqit from General Decaen and his few regulars. In December 

1810 the French islands passed to Britain.^ 

Shordy afterwards several French frigates under Roquebert, 
destined to reinforce die lie de France with troops and arms es- 
caped from Btest .7 Finding the island in British possession diey 
decided ix> take Mozambique.^ Before doing so, the squadron put 
in for refreshments at Foul Point, Madagascar, where diey en- 

' Moz.. 8}, Fisher to A. M. cte Mdlo Castro e Mendo$>, MJM.S. Ctnmallu, 

Pott Xx>uis» 26 Dcc^ber iSio. 

» AMV.t Mo 2.« 70, Notification of blockade, H.M.S. Cape of Good 

Hope, 22 Match 1809, enclosed in letter, Caledon to A, M. de Mello Csatto e 
Castle of Hope, 19 May 1809, 

* AMU,, Moz,, 70, Bertie to Moodoga, HLM.S, Rmm^, Simon*! Bay, 19 May 
1809a 

^ AM,U,, Moa., 57, Bertie to Governor of Mo*., RM*$. Rmkoru, ^moo*s Bay, 
July 1809, 

» AM,U,, Mo*a, 75, Copy of project propoaed by ioliabttiiitl of Mb*, to Prince 
Begetit in xSto (united). 

* W. James, Tb$ Nantl HisfmyrfGmt (London, i88Q,V, 144, *05; AJi,U„ 

77, A. IL de Melb Gis^ e Mendoza to ? Mox., to Dcm^>er x 8 xo. 

» NmalCbrtfmck, 1811, XXVI, 588-94. 

* CO. 77/57, Schombi^ to Stopfbrd, HJM.S, AsifM, at sea off Madagascar, 

5 Jime i8ix; Ad. 1/1551, B. 1007, Eoclotore in letter fim Beaver to Ccedter 
BJLS, NiMt, Port Louis, 28 June i8xi. This poifit does not s|»ear In tibe account 
given by the Captain of the AenGli frigate. 
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Briim de 0 TrtaA 

cocmtsted CaptaM Schombecg of tlie Cape station.^ Two vesads 
vrete captuxed and a duxd escaped and zetoroed to Ftanoe.* The 
event dzevr t3ie attention tbe British goveniment to the de- 
fisnceless situation of Mozambique,^ whete constant tumouxs of 
these Fzench activities cifculated. Ihe alarm caused in East 
Africa may he judged from the gross exaggeration die events. 
Only one incident need be related. 

It was said in Mozambique that in z8io occurred what was 
mferred to many years later as the ‘bloody invasion of the French 
on Mozambique’.^ Three French frigates under Bt^lish colours 
approached and fired two or three shots at the fort.^ It has been 
(Micult to trace whence these ships chme, for according to the 
hazy accounts from Mozambique the venture tq>pear8 to have 
been undertaken to obtain slaves. When some inhabitants of 
Mosaunbique willingly ofieted these, the French accepted fifty, 
took their leave by means of a polite letter and at the same time 
landed forty-four English and North American prisoners.^ It may 
be that these three frigates were a part of Roquebert’s squadron. 
The Mozambique incident is worth mentioning, as the C^vemor 
had been forewarned of the attack by the English ship Cahtkm^ 
which shows that the Cape squadron was carefully watching the 
East African coast Moreover, it is interesting to note riiat one 
of Roquebert’s ships captured the Swalhv Jamaica packet within 
a week’s sail of Barbados,^ illustrating that French privateers 
continued to harass British trade at a rime when it is usually con- 
sidered that France had no ships in those seas.« 

[4] 

BRITAIN OBTAINS THE RIGHT TO TRADE 

Meanvthile the racial British attitude to the East African coast 
was given expression by Strangford’s actions in Brazil. In 

‘ P.R,Q„ CO. 77/37, Sc&CMnberg to Stopfbtd, H Adrta , « sen off MwbgaMatt, 

j June iSu ; Junes, V, X83-9J. 

> nmd CSmakb, XXVI, 331- 

> P.R.O..P.O.(S3/iai,Na 8io4,C(o]EetteHunitMm,Adiihrit7,i4l<k>veDhettSii. 

*AM,U., 97, Britto Sandie* *0 Ateos, Moa., at Pkm a wItccjSaw. 

* A^U^lSofu, 75. A.A(.deMdloGutxoeMend^te<jitl7ni<MoK.,8Kov«ai.' 
b« iSio; frictt, 36: t«o of ffuae fikiteS vete ^ Bt/iw uul Afiiwrm 

* Alitf,, Nba, 75, Iffeodocs to Qums, Mob., • Notmiber iSto. 

rim. 

* New/ Gbmkb, op. dt., 336. 

* AaMea,ao5, diBcnweB other PmidtactivitiaiioE>«tA&k«nv>tea«Cthi» time. 



Tie of Brititb Interest m East j^rica 

Febrauy 1809 he obtained the Prince Regm^s consent to two 
treaties which, after various alterations proposed by the British 
Foreign Office, were finally signed at Rio on 19 February 1810, 
and ratified in London four months later. One, a political treaty 
of alliance,! teaifitmed the guarantee of British protection against 
attack by foreign powers which had existed ever since the seven- 
teenth century.* In return, Portugal agreed to co-operate in bring- 
ing about a gradual abolition of the slave trade ; Portuguese subjects 
were forbidden to take slaves from any place in Africa except 
from the actual possessions of the Portuguese Crown and frpm 
those parts of Ajfrica where other nations had not yet dedaled 
the trade illegal.* In addition, Britain received various privilc|p 
whidi were pardy abandoned when the treaty was recast lb 
Vienna by Castlcreagh in January 1 8 1 5 .♦ The other, a commerdb 
treaty,* gave Britam a specially favoured position.® Among other 
privileges the duties on imports of British goods into the Por- 
tuguese possessions in Europe, America, Africa and Asia were 
never to amount to more than 15 per cent.* Preference against 
other countries was not insisted upon, but the duties on their 
products were in fact higher for the sake of revenue.® British 
merchants were to be protected by a judge conservator,* 
and their commerce with the Portuguese dominions was not to 
be restramed, interrupted or affected by the operation of any 
monopoly; they were given unrestricted permission to buy and 
sell ‘from and to whomsoever’ they wished. But it was distinctly 
emphasized that Portugal was to retain within its own dominions 
the exclusive right ‘to form for the sale of ivory, brazilwood, 
utzela, diamonds, gold dust and tobacco in the form of snuff*.'* 
The special point of the treaty, however, which is of importance 
to this study and to which attention has rarely been paid, is con- 
tamed in dause twenty-four. This confirmed and secured to 
British subjects all trade with the Portuguese possesssions 


* P.11.0., F.O. 94/16;, TMaty of Ftiendthip and Alliance; for detailed sununary 
cf. Mandbeater, 90-1. 

* ArtidM t n, HL » Article X. ~ 

* Wdittet, Britam and tbt hdepmdmct of Latm Amtrica, I, ;}; Manchester, 171, 
, footnote ;o. 

* P.O. 94/166, Portngal, Treaty of Andty, Cmnmefce and Navigatioo; 
NoMtCMmtb, 18x1, XXV, 507. 

* PXXX, F.O. 69/8}, No. 17, Translation of o|»nion trf Galveai^ endoted In 
letter Itom Strai^^Sord to Wdl^ey, Rio, la Maidi 1810. 

» Atdde XV. * Webster, dt, 1, jj, 

♦AflideX. wAttltfcVItt 
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Britain Obtains tbs ta Trade 

situated upon du; eastern coast of Aftica (in arddes not induded 
in the esdusive conttacts possessed by the Qown erf Portugal) 
in the same manner as that permitted to Portuguese subjects in 
the British ports and seas of Asia. 

The insertion of this last clause, in addition to the other vdudi 
already mentioned Africa, threw South-East Afdca into parti- 
cular prominence. Moreover, the clause assumes added im- 
portance as the first mention of East Afidca in an international 
commercial treaty. Viscount Sttangford, remarking on these two 
clauses, observed of the first that ‘this important stipulation*, 
whidi prevented the Court of Portugal from returning to its 
andent colonial policy of exduding foreigners from trade with 
its Brazilian and African possessions, had been obtained by the 
cheap expedient of engaging that the subjects of Portugal shall 
be permitted to traffic in the ports and seas of Asia to the same 
extent as had hitherto been permitted by treaty on the footing 
of the most-favoured-nation. This dause, he continued, which 
in reality did not grant any new advantage to Portuguese com- 
merce, was ‘again brought forward in the twenty-seventh dause 
(original treaty of 1809* — ^twenty-four in the filial form) as the 
equivalent for permission to trade with the possessions of Portu- 
gd on the eastern coast of Africa ... as it was formerly allowed 
previously to the administration of the Marquis of Pombal*.* 
Strangford’s view was shared by Canning.^ Moreover, it was 
considered as an indication of the high value Portugal set upon 
East African trade.* 

The Treaty is the practical outcome, the cumulative result 
of the gradual growth of British interest which had been awak- 
ened in East Africa partly because of the slave trade and paitly for 
strategic and commerdai reasons. The commercial potmtialities, 
particularly of Delagoa Bay, had been emphasized as early as 
i8oz~ 5 by the Reporter-C^eral on External Commerce at 

' P.R.O., P.O. S}/68, No. 8, Copy, Stauigfotd to Cannii^ Rio, aS Fdstiuty 1S09. 
(Os%inskl Tteaty signed at Rio on this date.) 

^ Ibid.; for further discussion see unaddressed and undated letter from Pepjpltt 
on his conversation with the Chevaliet de Souza (Pmtuguese Ambassador in 
London). !l^ote on this letter states that Portuguese sugar sho^ not be showed Into 
the Cape or odier African ports unless Bridah mendumts are grasited pemd^iion to 
tiade to the Portuguese settlements in Africa and Asia. 

* P.R.Q., F.O» 65/751 Canning to Committee of Privy Council for Trade» 

H Jwly t%o^, 

* P.R.O,, F.O. 65/73, Remarks by Hartowby the Brazilian Treaty, undiUed 
(enclosed in volume, JulynSeptemW 
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Bombay. To ^irhat extent tibese t^oits influencoJ tSte tetms of tbe 
Txeftty niut tenutin x nixttet fot conjecmte. But it is to te- 
titat Canning afterwards assoted diat die negotiations 
fia: die Tteaty liad been forced upon him by tbe Board <rfTiade*.* 
George Rose, Vice-President of the Board of Trade, was closely 
widi Grant’s sdiemes for East A&ica, and Grant imn- 
sdf had been Chairman of the Bast India Company. Otsdeteagh 
and Robert Dundas, who had prepared plans for the conquest of 
Portuguese East AMca in 1807, had intimate connecdons with 
the Board of Control, while Thomas Wallace had been a member 
of die Board throughout. All these, therefore, would have ilad 
frfBrial connection with India and the Board of Trade during fee 
period 1802-7. I* dietefore, that the government poli^ 

regarding East Africa, resulting in the Anglo-Portugucse TteS^ 
of 1810, was hatched in India (probably in Bombay), nourished 
by Grant, the Board of Trade and the Humanitarians and reared 
by Canning and Strangford. 

In the light of these facts and of Strangford’s remarks on the 
articles of the Treaty concerning Portuguese East Africa, the fact 
that Canning ’s instructions do not specifically mention East 
AftiCa is of no importance. But it is possible that the British 
merchants in Brazil and Buenos Aires, who had terrified the 
Omde Aguiar, Minister of the Portuguese Home Department, by 
their clamour fot the abolition of Portuguese slave trading,* may 
have given Strangford an exaggerated opinion of the importance 
of developing legitimate trade with Portuguese East Africa. 

The fiu:t remains that the Tteaty of 1810, which was negotiated 
before the attack on the lie de France, is a confirmation of the 
awakening British interest in East Aftica — a portent that it was 
no passing phase. It lifts East Aftica out of the region of tentative 
sdttmes into that of explicit official British policy and shows 
tbit the coast was beginning to emerge from die haze of obscurity 
in wfaidi it had been enshroutkd for nearly two centuries. Hence- 
forffi East Africa is a definite and petisisting fiutor in British 
foc^n policy. — 

« Wdwiw; op. dt, I, 54. 

* PJLO., P.O. Sj/S), No. 2, Sttaogfdcd to Badnim, Rio, 16 iSto. 



Ch^et Six 

EAST AFRICA BECOMES AN OBJECT OF 
BRITISH OFFICIAL POLICY 


As faf as East A£dca was concerned tbe capture by Britain of the 
French islands— the lie de France and Bourbon— in i8io narked 
the end of the European conflict As late as i8i8 French pirates, 
who displaced the war-time privateers, were occasionally men- 
tioned by the Governor of Moaambique,* but the real menace to 
British and Portuguese commerce in the Indian Seas had been de- 
stroyed eight years before. In East Africa, therefore, die post-war 
period may be assumed to start in i8io and, in foct, the condi- 
tions then and immediately afterwards prevailing were the out- 
tome as much of the Anglo-Portuguese Treaties of i8io as of the 
Nsqjoleonic war itself. Britain’s aims, the suppression of the slave 
trade and the extension of markets, had been implicit in these 
treaties. In practice, this policy rather than political considerations 
occasioned and shaped ensuing events. The year i8io, therefore, 
not 1815, was for East Afrioi the end of an epoch and the be- 
ginning of a new era. All that the Congress of Vienna (and its 
Slave Trade Conventions) meant for East Africa was increased 
European interest. Bourbon (later known as R6union), die most 
important slave market, was handed back to France, but the ever- 
watdhfol British cruisers based on St Helena, Simon’s Bay and 
the fie de France (renamed Mauritius), forbade alike die tekpse 
of East Africa into obscurity and the continuance of its most 
{Kcofitable trade. 

Both treaties signed by England and Portugal in 1810 fuM 
in their purpose. The Treaty Alliance, alfbough it contained 
no dauto for the abolition of the Portuguese ^vei trade,* 
indiredly stoiqied the dave trade and ruined &st Aftfcan 
commerce. Tte Treaty of Commerce, intended ^ die spedfic 

' Mbs,, 87; JMo do S* Cuts o M Pads CJsv* de 

SI tStS; Sdtaa Aidm te eSnr* de Albw]*, Angcm, $0 May xSiS. 
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piupose of <^ening die ports of Mozambique, was, as £u: as 
British merchants were concerned, a complete failure. Indeed, 
Britishers soon found that while the Prince Regent might sign 
treaties laying down certain principles, their enforcement was 
another matter. The Portuguese in Mozambique welcomed the 
commercial treaty of i8io in so hu as it afforded an additional 
pretext for admitting French slave traders from Bourbon, when 
they amid escape the British cruisers, but the lower tariff rates 
were regarded with particular disapproval. This attitude is hardly 
remarkable when it is remembered that at that time free trac^ 
propaganda was in its infancy even in England. | 

'Hie Governor and Junta, or Council, of Mozambique, as carl| 
as 1798, ‘in conformity with the practice of their predecessors^^ 
had disobeyed the Prince Regent’s orders to lower customs dutie^' 
on the plea that the ‘exigencies of State* demanded increased \ 
revenue.' Indeed, it was argued in Mozambique that although the 
reduction of duties might, as a general rule, develop trade, the 
maxim was entirely inapplicable to that colony. The consumers 
were not Portuguese but ‘Kaffirs’, and the diminution of the 
price of supplies, if competition were allowed by freer trade, 
would immediately increase their laziness by reducing their need 
to work. Their demands never exceeded a certain fixed quantity, 
and in proportion to the rebate on their supplies less ivory and 
gold would be procured by them. Since the Portuguese were 
usually middlemen for the Banians who paid the duties, they 
would, it was argued, be robbed of the benefits of monopoly and 
higji prices. Low prices would result in goods of inferior quality 
b^g imported, and since these were used in place of money to 
pay the servants of the Crown, it was held that the Portuguese 
population and the coffers of the State would be the only losers.* 
High duties in fiict had shut out every private merchant even of 
their own nation.* 

For these reasons the Portuguese government never allowed 
foreigners to trade directly with the natives.^ "When, therefore, 

< AJLV., Moz,, 45, Menezes da Costa to R. «k Souza CoiUlnho, Moz., z S^tembei 
t791- 

■ AJi. V,, Afoz., 47, P, G. de Carvalho e hfenzes da Costa to R. de Souza Coutinho, 
Moz., 4 Sqyteihber 1799; Moz., 47, Santa to same, 9 Kovember 1798. 

* Aji.U., Mott., VI^ 55, Costa Xavksr to Secfetaty of State and Colotues, 
Iiioz, iz jaUnmy 184a. 

4 :P.R< 0 ., Ad. i/ztS9, Memo on Portuguese setdementa and dorntnions of the 
Sturtent Coast of AStica, enclosed in letter, Owen to Groket, HJtlS. Ltm, Sknon’s 
619, If Apdl t8a}. 
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in 1815 Thomas Ramsden, an English captain, wished to trade 
widi the natives at Delagoa Bay he was idBased permission.* 
Thus the Treaty of 1810 failed to enable the British to build up 
legitimate trade with Portuguese East Afiica. Moreover, even 
though Britain, by treaties in 1810, in 1815 and again in 1817,* 
had forced upon Portugal increasingly stringent measures for 
minimizing the slave trade, in practice that trade continued to 
flourish. It was soon realized that however drastic were the pro- 
hibitions of the slave trade and however sincere the motives, 
unless there was concerted action on the part of all nations for 
the complete cessation of that trade,. British and West India 
merchants would merely suffer from the unfair competition of 
slave-tolerating foreigners. The Act of 1807 had destroyed at one 
blow the great market for Manchester ‘slave goods’, hitherto 
monopolized by Britain, in the world’s slave markets. Hence 
there was much truth in the foreigner’s gibe that Britain’s interest 
in slave trade suppression by other countries was self-interest.* 
During the war the protection afforded by British naval power 
had secured for her merchants almost a monopoly of sea-borne 
trade, but the peace brought an equal opportunity to European 
rivals.'* At the same time British colonies found it more and more 
difficult to export to a home market increasingly overstocked.* 
The effects of the economic and social dislocation caused by the 
growing use of power machinery, the wars and the ensuing peace 
disturbed the equilibrium between production and consumption.* 
The problem then, as during the economic crisis after 1929, was 
one of increasing the (x>nsumption of goods to keep pace with the 
increased capacity for production. The period afta 1815, there- 
fore, ■was one in which many forces arising from a ■variety of 
causes came into play at home and abroad.? Here only a few need 
concern us. 

< AJLU., Moz., 85, Narrative by Thos. Ramsden, Master of the British ah^ Ptr- 
ttptram, of the occurrences in die Bay of Delagoa, Bombay, 17 Mby 1816. 

* Cf. a<9, aai-4. 

r Coupis^, Tb* BriHsb Asai-Slamy Mmsmnt (London, 19$}}, 36-9, 156. 

« Hansard, New Series, IV, 426, Foreign Trade Debate, S Febtp^ 1821, Speeds 
by Wallace. 

> Hansard, New Series, VI, 1423, Golomal Trade Ml, Speesh by Sobimoa 
(1822). 

* Hakvy, A WsSosy ef tbt Bsqfisb PtepU in tSif, II ^tosimis (London, 1937), 

12, 148^ (Penguin Edo.}; Knowles, ImbuHiri aul Cmnaniai RmkHm ffond o tH 
1927), iiS-aa. 

2 C.MM,, X, Chapter XVm. Qu^ter XXm, passHn, 
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VigottniiS eS(»is 'weie m&de by tbe British go'mntxient to in- 
crease markets \ridiout anoexiag new territories. It is true riie 
war had extended the British Colonial Empire: in India, Britirii 
influence had been increased, while in the Indian Ocean, Ceylon, 
the Cape and Mauritius had been obtained. But this gn>w& of 
the Empire was rite result of no preconceived design. TIm colonies 
that were not given up at the Treaty of Vienna were not retained 
for the sake of territorial expansion. St. Helena, Simon’s Bay and 
Mauritius were kept by British statesmen simply as strategic 
centres or naval stations to guard the way to the ]^t.> . 

After the war an emigration movement began independenliy 

the Government’s action. The normal outflow of populatio^ 
dammed up since the war with the American colonies, was re- 
leased at a time when heavy taxation, increased cost of living an^ 
post-war dislocation caused it to be greatly augmented by num< 
bers of ex-officers and professional men as well as artisans and 
&rmers. The Ministry beheld it with anxiety, for England had not 
forgotten her experience in America, nor was she disposed to 
protect new colonists who would, naturally, look to the mother 
country for help against the enterprises of other colonizing 
nations or the attacks of natives rates. In 1820, it is true. Lord 
Qiarles Somerset, Governor of the Cape, after long and arduous 
negoriarions converted the government to the idea of planting 
on the borders of the Colony a ‘dense’ population to cope wiffi 
the ‘savage’ enemy on the frontiet. Albany Settlement, therefore, 
was fonned to guarantee the security of Cape Colony and to re- 
Iteve the mother country of an onerotis burden. It might also, it 
was hoped, check the flow of emigrants to the rival United States.* 
But apart from such exceptional cases the interest of the British 
govemmoit in new coimtries was activated largely by motives of 
trade. Qosely connected with this policy was the desire to extend 
humanitarian ideals. The fact that humanitarians were mosdy 
bankets, merchants and captains of industry made these two 
policies inseparable. ‘Public opinion, contim^y instructed and 
directed by great societies under the leadership of enthusiastic 
and devoted reformers, never ceased to exercise a formidable 
pressure upon the Government.** Throughout the nineteenth 
oenpiry, therefore, British policy was actuated by this dual 

DdMtn, voL XXVHI, 462; Halny, 1 hMuHaiiU x}*. 

* WdNter, Tbt 454. 
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putpose — ha m a n ita ri a n ctaisidefs^ioas ddsely anited with^ and 
sometimes overtiiadowed by^ commercial motives. 

These conditions in post-vrar ^gland stimulated intt^t in 
tibte outlying continents. In Africa, a period of great exploration 
set in. Every attempt was made to substitute legitimate trade for 
the slave trade. A&ica became an object of study for learned 
societies, the intelligent public, missionary societies and the 
government itself. Numerous expeditions were sent to West 
Africa with a view to discovering the course of the G>ngo and 
the Niger. Among others Peddie and Tucker, Qapperton, Lan- 
der, Macgregor Laird, Denham and, Walter Oudney increased, 
in many cases at the cost of their lives, Europe’s knowledge of 
Africa.* On the other hand, the missionary interest in Africa was 
partly the continuation of a movement which had started in the 
last years of the eighteenth century, when various humanitarians, 
stirred by the evangelical revival to an «iergetic activity in 
religious and philanthropic work, had gone out to West Africa and 
the Cape. Of these the representatives of the London Missionary 
Society, formed soon after 1795, above all the Reverotd Dr. John 
Philip, who arrived at the Cape in 1819 as superintendent, played 
a great part in South African history.* 

Unlike the west coast of Africa tiie eastern littoral had been 
entirely neglected by philanthropists. The British at the Cape, ever 
since 1809 when die expedition under Cowan and Donavan was 
lost, had made attempts to enlarge their knowledge of those 
shores. And in 1811 two ships from Bombay had set out to ex- 
plore part of the coast and to seek Park and Hotneman, who 
had previously been lost on a similar expedition. At Mauritius 
the Governor, Sir Robert Farquhar, despite the censures of his 
detractors,* appears to have made some attempt to discover the 
extent of the slave trade and to abolish rids ‘abominable’ ttafBe, 
both in Madagascar, die islands round Mauritius and on the 
East coast of Africa. In 1817 he negotiated a treaty whh the 
King of Madagascar for this purpose,'* but the closing <£ that 
mar^t merely increased the importance of Zanzibar and the other 

> Kdtie, Tbf P«r/t/ion AJma (London, 1895), Qiapter 

* Qinton. Tbt Smb Afiitm Mtliag Pot (London, 1937). viu; MscinlBsQ, Tit 

passim. ■ 

* Goopland, w. dt., 189-.9}; MatliieBoa, British Siasmy and its MaStm, staj-jt 
(Ldcxbm, i9»}, m Ootkei^ Tswts and Ddatst ms Siivy, 69-^0. 

* Hmiiet, Ctsstassnud TnMtHx, I, 3^4, |dadi^|8tour Bdabcdoiidrew 

Sliim Tindo and (^IKnejr, TanucteTe, asOptobet 1817. 
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East Afticaa ports of the Icoam and die Portuguese as skve 
marts. The Imam, incidentally, unknowingly created a basis for 
British negotiation on this score. In January 1821 he wrote to 
Mauridus ei^ressing his gratitude to the British for die security 
afbrded to his domioions in freeing his country and the ad- 
joining coasts £tom the depredations of pirates.' 'Ilie expedition 
in feet, had been undertaken by the Governor-General of India, 
die Marquis of Hastings, to extirpate what was regarded as a 
common pest of all nations trading to those seas. But since the 
Imam chose to interpret the action as a mark of particular fitiend- 
ship to himself, it occurred to Farquhar that the British might use 
this to exert a ‘most beneficial influence’ in obtaining from him 
an abolition of the slave trade.* A treaty to this efiect was negm 
dated with the Imam by Captain Moresby in 1822.* While such 
attempts at investigation and abolition of the East African slave 
trade were being undertaken a complete geographical ignorance 
and a good deal of commercial scepticism prevailed concerning 
these shores and their hinterland. 

In 1812 Captain Beaver, under orders from the Cape govem- 
ntent, had sailed along the coast from Simon’s Bay to Mo2am- 
bique, Johanna and Kilwa in response to an appeal from the 
King of the Comoro Islands for help against the periodical raids 
of natives from Madagascar. Prior, the ship’s surgeon, published 
in 1819 an account of this voyage, from which we learn a good 
deal about the natural resources of the country, die nature of the 
inhabitants, the weakness of the Portugese pretensions and the 
strength of Muscat The writer points out the strong commercial 
ififlnftfice of the French and emphasizes the need for an accurate 
and extensive survey of the region.* 

A year later the republication of another volume — first pub- 
lished in London in 1798 and again in 1810 — ^might have had even 
more influence in directing the British government’s attention to 
East Aftiou The book, entitled The Cape of Good Hope and its 
Depem^cies, had a dedicatory letter to President Adams suggesting 
that the yotmg United States plant an Amerioan settlement on the 
coast of Kaflcaria. Written by Captain Benjamin Stout, master 
* Bill, A<kl. MSS. 41265, f. 7, Fioquhat to Hastings, Fott Lonis, ii May iSai. 

a f.lUO., Ad. 1/42)9, Extract, Farquhar to Bathurst, enclosed in Wihnot Mortem 
toCMasr* F.O., 15 June iSx) ; Her^et, CmmirM Trtatiu, HI, 265, Treaty for die 
Abeihkm of the Shn« Tead^ Muscat, 20 Septemher 182a. 

V«)/age titmg Easttm Catii to i/kiQtmbiqm bt tbt *Nim' FiitOf*. 
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of Hereuks^—aa Atnetican merchant-sh^ whidb had beea wtecked 
near the Umzimvuba River — the author tells how he and hk 
crew made their way to shore and then overland to Gipe Town, 
He praised the friendliness of the Africans and extolled the 
economic value of a settlement in East Africa which would 
‘amply rq>ay American expense’ since it would provide ‘several 
articles essential to their commerce which they cannot 6nd at 
home’. He warned that if the people of America neglected this 
opportunity Britain would expand up the coast from the Gipe, 
control Madagascar and thus obtain greater profit than from all 
her possessions in the Indies, East and West.* 

Whether these books were read by the directors of policy is 
not known, but their publication is well worth noting at the very 
time when the extension of British markets was occupying atten- 
tion and when Sir Qiarles Somerset at the Cape had been writing 
to Lord Bathurst that its ‘commerce has hitherto been the source 
of great profit to British merchants and manufacturers’.* Any 
one of these factors may have directed attention to East Africa. 
At the same time, it is well to remember that there was a certain 
continuity in official policy. Thomas Wallace, afterwards created 
Baron Wallace, who in the House of Commons was pointing out 
the changed conditions and the necessity for increased markets,* 
had in the early years of the century been a member of the Board 
of Control of the East India Company, when the Reporter- 
General on External Commerce in Bombay had emphasized the 
potentialities of Delagoa Bay as a market. Wallace, moreover, 
was a member of the Board of Control in 1807 with Robert 
Dundas, at the very time when Charles Grant, George Rose, 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and others had suggested 
to Castiereagh the taking of Portuguese East Africa on ‘comr 
mercial grounds’. From 1818 to 182} Wallace exercised con- 
siderable influence. He was Vice-President of the Board 'erf' Trade 
and presided over the Commons Committee of Inquiry into fbe 
foreign trade of the country. It was this Committee whidi in 
1820 recommended the revision of the navigation acte, and in 
1822, before Huskisson came to the Board of 7 sa<i^ the pre- 
liminary revision was accomplished.* 

* B. Stout, Nmrrath* ij A* Lm tbt 'Hmukt (1820 eiin., under first titk 
Goed Hep* and its D/^ indt n t us), <]ttOted by Coupland, Imuukrt jTS-y. 

* Thesl, lUwnfi tfCnpt Cobof, XI, ifii qiuMed by Muller, iXt Sri/sp OtmiOi *n tSs 

Gntt Trtk (Q^pe Town, 194.7), 19. * Haiasrd, New Seties, IV, 426. 

* Bey, Gna Britain jfhm Adam Smith to the Prtssnt (London, x^a}, 49. 




ti l^oioiaomt* it diSBuIt «o idltlfinNmmv ^ hm 
^ 1% iSzi tite AdboinStr i <«S«(eB a d i ^ Wm 

Qoiif^l^y o£ fiidt intioitioa of «ii3ptoy!b||; two to 
Hi»iiB^ MtiA Wttvt^ the But Coast AiUca &3m A%oa, Bay 
IncSa Hot»e» ^in^cessed whh a. aetue of the ho* 
SHMMtee of the siomy to the safety of the Coaa{MUBy*B 
ftMUeii the ofldals ei»|>loyed m allowaaoe equkaleQt to w|at 
was|MidtoofficeisofdiesaoietaOkoatheIiidustatioo.« 

’Xhls caqpedttion, iSae logical outccmie of the eidsdog dceain^ 
Haooa ia Eoghui^ ^tras eotrusted to the ocenmand of 
W- P* Owen. It has teadidcMaally been tqgatded as the fa^inQielp 
of British inteteat and policy on the East CoaM of A&ica, The 
Qodamatoes which took pla^ espeda&y in Dekgoa Bay, mtut, 
thettfote, be tteated In some (fetaU. Ibey sesolted in constam 
Bhadon be twee n Pcntogal and Britain, and evenpuUy fomied the 
baris t^the l>riagQa Bay atbitcation in tSya. 


O^tsdnWiBiamFitewillianiCheenwasbom lyyaofaWelsh 
Gnfli% with naval tcadit»»». As a funiox officer be »w active sec- 
vioe in the West Bidies and Bnn^pean watees, showing gieat 
iniriarive and eaectMhro ability daring ffie small espediti^ en> 
txoatad to his command. From x <03 to 1815 Owen was in East 
Indian watecs, and during this time he wm a priaceier of wax at 
ffin Ite de Fnmoe Bom s8o8~xo. In addition to riiaiing in the 
ftfipeffitlon a^rinst Java and the lie de Fxaace, he was able to 
thaaptB nmch th»e to his fivooxite study of hydxogtaphy nod 
in middbi lin sbownd 
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c ftntwmrf modi nafotmatioo d^lcnn 
^toaieetitepecolkraavkaiioadltiwmBiiM^ 

Ocean and mmadions «s to pom t»f cifl fer |wy^ 

▼wooing. They leijpihsd dets^ed sepoctt of haihoais and xivnnu 
the 0000013 ^ pcMsotial^ of die ac^aceat Imda* tdtile» vitii a 
inetinc^ the haxfaoacs most i n y oct an t 
tepute weee picked oat for pardcnl^ attention. Bat they con- 
tuned ncrt one word indicating any deaice on the part of Bi^had 
for aojaiution of terdtory. Whether aome pomtt were «*««- 
(^sed^odth foe Ad n u falty odudi never appea r e d' on paper is 
tnyosaihle to know. But it is interesting to note Oven’s 
iaetractions to his squadron, written tar hh arrival in 
River. Dekgoa Bey, end wifo these words : *You win also point 
«Mit foe most jyjttoptiate site for ti» establttfoneot of a town on 
some parts of its banks wifo r efer en ce to its a«vi 4^L. 

ity of navigadon to it’* 

The eapedit]^>, m a nn e d and eqd^pp6d at Wpolwicih* . Sdled 
femn Spifoead on 15 Fd»uary with two hnnfoed Brinwy on 
board two vessels— foe Lsm uid a new teng^on Hdg , foe JBhsr*- 
oMflto. Each vessel was supplmd wifo two addidonai femcHoarcd 
gigs, eapiessly fitted fwr survey services.* A foixd vend was fwy 
quited nt at Rio de Janeiro.* 

Owen v^ engaged on foe Eart African survey fema hair 
iSaa, until September 182). Daring fois time he and foe com- 
W ande r s of foe ofoer vessels of hi8li^t^eaqllaAtltt Y^rl^^^ip|f »ll ^ ^^^^i y ■ 
sotvey and prepared foarts of the whole of the Patf Afikfo 

OOMU feom Table Bay to Gnardafoi, and feom them-to lifaaofetl^ 

foe fidsf^ is l a nd s and some peet io iW~'of -'fot^opfofc ■ 
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«iwil^j^Q<^k8«}. v)iei»l^ spent on# &Me nMi^^ 
twea BcHttef at l&e esMi e£ ii«e satoe yeat« fetotaib^ to tlse 
taum % ^tfXy of Mtiacat lijt Fdbcn^ 18x4. The iUoess of his 
eenr am the need of eqpaus detained ham at Matmtina iicom 
At Ithqr’to 15 July 18x4. He also paid a shott visit toMah£ in 
Daoeodiet x8x4.> and again in Match 18x5. lite caanded out a 
lotdMW imcMiditioiiing of his squadxon at Mautadus an June 
xtxf. like every otto laavagatot in the tvestem half of to 
toSm Ocean he found his movements affected by to winds 
cutxents which, as in to time of da Gama, made to Soudv-Em 
Aftifap Httotal, Mautitias and to Malabar coast to key posidojiL 
for navigation in tose waters. , . 

Owen’s eiiiedition throws much light on to imndidon of 
East Adica, and it is to polidcal in^ort of his voyages, tatto 
than dto sdendfic results, wbidi is germane to this st^y. Filled 
with a thirst fi» scientific knowled^ and fired with a hurnani* 
tatto aeal for to suppression of to slave trade and to extension 
of British protecdon over oppressed peoples, he exceeded to 
scope of his instxucdons so wi^y tot his surveying expedidon 
was transformed into a polidcal mission. 


[*] 

THE CESSION OF MOMBASA 


Two powers datmed soveie%nty over to shoie fi;om Delagott 
Bay to to mouth of to Petdan Gulf. North of Has Sangta, 
or htoka, to Imam of Muscat possessed nmninal authority, but 
to aniitdividnd south ctf tll>lO»d acknowledged his soveti^oty, 
id waaleeaed was his position by pirates, dave traders and pte- 
iit w te ti . Tlw coast fmm Dela^ Bay to ^"'*0 

ditotd by Portc^. Between tose xenons was a ’no-manV 
tod* where both Qidstto and Metoawtoto ovedrtoi claimed 
% itodcwy donthdm* But which was gtouaned either by dative 
) to# tw by vlitaa% indepcaidto cd to Xtunm* The 



toga w. Oto wtatato 

dd. itoa> 4% tow w ttoed 



iar« i tod dMtf> 

todto w to to 
L tow Idtoto ** pesuy 





IftM ^g|bt «M% llMfie (idem 00^ 
pMtenii to i ww i jft to liiM! to<j|r 

totol to tot totto toiiM&i 

Itowa'* tenitoiT; Ito ttoutjr tolto 33toctoi totol4 toM Mtoolt 
Two of toe dblef pdm^pilitjto tktof 

Imm (ot MoutoM) and yaoattoar. 

Aa we have seen in a {nevioiu c^n^ntet it wa» toatototty 
ainong toe «ida» of toete i»3itoitoaa w^ieaiw^ 
pated sueoession, to invite toe ptotection o£ toe nation beottoto 
to defend toem. In xetnm toey (^ned a toate of toeir eevenoea 
but maintained toe domestic govetotn^ to todt own bands** 
In tois way toe Pottuguese had an oppottonity c£ setaldng Htnn* 
basa in 1769. Some twenty-five years previously toe Governor Of 
bfozantoique bad suggest^ that they should try to ac(|uire toe 
island in order to prevent French, English or Dutdbi infiuenoe 
from gaining a hold there ot on any of toe ndghbouttog idands. 
Portugal supported toe idea, hut could do no more tosn warn 
Moaa^ique to watch dosely toe movements of possdde rivals.* 

The pretext for toe peaceful acquisition of Mombasa, whidi 
present^ itself to toe Portuguese in 1769, arose throng ton 
arrival at Mosandiique of Prince Unho-Congo, a claimant to toe 
disputed torone of Mombasa. He magnanimously ofieted to 
Poctugal toe kingdom he hoped to obtain. The great mafonty of 
inhabitants were, he said, in his fevoiu, and toe Poctugu^ were 
to provide a small Bxoe more for show than for service. With toe 
help {^Unhi^Congo an expedition was fitted out in Moxandnquei 
but owing to had leadersh^ it was abandoned before teaching 
Mombasa.* 


Twenty years tater toe same dhimaat, who had .maitnained n 
povetty-sttkhen existeime in Moaathbique, set out to plead 
cause at Goa.* hx^itessed with toe *i mp ciat l aoce dds dhhdbhini^ 
i» nmh as it* tmmmomM ttdltty, toe Goveino^ 

< tow toe 5. fidgnO’Mhen oitgagnd on tto 
^toa'Anshdansr fimm ]honnB^o hfet(nme«'‘-wiotda he tone to m 
’aaiiataitoe.. fito toe Gonetooc died hetoto dto tolui 
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sil/^BiiSi voald ttkt ficom Poetical ihiDffoaf^ 

; licMbm. Acqpjisltioa of ^ ^Mbuvi «a^ 

W gWhM- vonld pKvotit <fae ktiter ateidiflg ihfr 

i^ ^ Poi«Bgaeae and dbo fteime tile 

I fa mo e laiio ^aose intt^ning fiat tbetvocy ttade> Moitt* 
^ 1 ^ ' lx; as a base and sootoe of nan powet fix 
idiqet^ of die odgbboitring islands.* Fdlowi^ oi^ &!& 
ildxM 4 * two. oodssataes were sent £com Mooamldqae in <79^yp 
the diqwatuKi of die people of bfondiasa to Pot^ 
yl- duodt in oonseqoenoet the schoonet EMbotnda 'with n amw 
fixEoe was (Bqiatclied in that year against the Arabs iqioa t^ 
pceixxt of wUiii^ to ccnsmerckl rehdon^ Bat tidier die 


tfaek tninda, fix the eapedidon was not well reodlved.* Afier diis 
die of Unho-Orngo and Portugal’s preoccupatkm in die 
Snrapean wars caused die project tt> be abandon e d. 

; . These fiKts are pardcularly iixetesting in the light cf Owen’s 
mg&daidosi at Mothbasa and his correj^mulenoe with the Ad* 
ndcati^. Owen’s insttucdosis, as we know, l i mited the field of his 
anSsey to ^ East Coast of Africa. Cf^ Gnardafiii was the most 

Wdiedy point meodoned. Bm acting on infiotmadon that seri^ 

anocs In the (harts of die coast of AraUa from Muscat 

'IX' lUMcl^te toathwasdSf and that several Fren^ and Arab slave 
vwnels bad artised in Idonandu^ie, Owen fidt doty btxtnd to tty 
and «o% dieae madeta, even dioagb. they wete beyond die 
iOQpt nf bb insttnedona. He, dmefiice, prooeeded to Bocsbay, 
vtliiMiibepci^oaed an amendiaent to the^ves>trade treaty with ^ 

■ iinwaaiaddseestabBshinetttofaaagprtt widicottwdatpoweriat 

' ito^ Owen said, mfeai mmjfit to trade both 

tiipl^\BqaMy'aad.Oto^ had 'been oppose^ not so imKh by 
Hi*;,' (te 9am m M. dB'Matts a-OStao, .and IL 4a 

wP.4sS4iiai4»4aAa«wx«W4i,lia^ 

47<'1U '4s tkMift Omtkdw Osm^o as-ibi^ ds 




tMi mNah llio nt 

OoWt yttl^ IM3W(S1M» ijbWl! iMM^kXjr |ti|tMlHl ^t W 

&aitn wad odm dde&dns <i«i A^Soke. wUtt lolicMaf liife 


t^tvt die W(W ds' aov* lidlli lit^ 

IstDuDo^i slcvvHxiule tcwt]^ beosaae d * ff *' Ittd Ixma eegodaiiid k 
MMizitmt. Moseover, wlieai, ja Decawiber x 8 *}, two dbifnltioi 
£Bom MoockImm amv^ ofie riaqg tibdti^oiiiHtzf o> ifaa Sut ladbi 
OowpaAj it was legaxdcsd as iotsoasisttatt witib dsa Coiv$Mmji*i 
pd&Gf to aetmi ptotectioti diece. At Muscat, eai^ in its^ 
Owm lugistfeed dukt fae {tetsotudly had iiot sdaed die 
o£ 80ce|»tu^ die eeMk» of Mombasa lo ocdet to ^xif tbe dta* 
bcdioal ttaffic in skues. tbesefoce, on bis amval at Motabasi 
dm idand wem odood to Bdtaia, duty urouM bttsd Mm to aocK|M 
it Such aa act wodd txot be dii»^ agaamt tbe Imsnik 
but pdadfiaUy so that die ‘heiltsh* i^ire tcaffic adgbt be 
pn»^ ladeed, if diat ttade urete pitt dova ia ditee y«Mia 
psoiaised, aa atteoipt would be a»de to petsuade dw ralecs d 
Mombasa to place diemadaes undec Mascat.^ 




;^^ ^1^ynri*ll y^-tt^i^' wmcmd ^ 0| 

CNb^ € 1 ^^ BriifiA poG^tccdon to dicna *ws^i3^ 'wffl Ae 

tii^ TOS to be a coft^dete tMi&m 
oC liie iim t in 4 e tud BAgland was to aliftce in tfae castooii 
tibis iiuAotity t petty officer, % odipoxsl cf 
«kft ind throe sesiaen were to ce n a a t n in Mosabssa* 

'*Pd»cie’ Ac legitimate sovereign, ww received on 

hoftsd'to prosecute bis suit to His Majesty’s govemmcnl tbrough 
that of Mauiidii® to coofinn Owen’s action. At Pem^, 
were secured that the property and plantations of ^ 
peoffie of Mombasa rfiould go unmolcstrf.* U 

Neat Zanaibar was visited. The Governor was in Owe^^s 
WQti^ ‘a running Arab’ deqply involved in a^wrting skvest^ 
contmy to the Imam’s treaty widi Gmat Britain— to MozaibJ^ 
bique and BenAatook. Notwithstanding the evidence, therefore, 
that Owen possessed the firiendship of the Imam, he tegar^ the 
^ith some sinister feeling, and his professed zeal in their 
service less than a|Mithy when theit backs were turned. 

His attitude on this occasion was hardly remarkable. Owen had 
so fee TO ^ accordance with the ^arf» 

given him by dae Imam, British proes were handed to ' 
tfae Arabs w'ho would accept diem. In diis way British mcn-of- 
wat acquit^ tfae right to search Arab vessels. The Governor ctf 
Zaimbar, cleverly detecting this trap, would permit none of his 
fiffijcdts to aocqpt these passes.® Owen certainly bdieved that tte 
fi^n on dbc $pot should never allow an c^^Kwminity to slip. 
^IPhen, therefore, one of Farquhai’s men, enga^ in stopping the 
dave trade, acti^ at Zanzibar, he was given informadon about 
die coast, of wh|ch Btitisfa cruisers seo^ in complete ignor- 
nneeu imd was ordered to Mombasa to finiidi the work already 


At MmtitMi oo M»y Owes found foat both tj» 
Sk Geotge Lowry Cole ^arqobufs nicoesaot) and 
CdkiBodiue Maatae of foe statkm, jfoowed so great «o- 
j^tidwfiatMoiriMtta, towetek^^ 

iA 0«m «i Ctoket, HJULteM!, cdlK t liMi 
'fMaiW-^elnviPI^ tww^Moak 



bom emfpsmt of tow Uxms^ ww» a {^.of 
political aad ootaineiidal kspocteioe aim^^ io tlic 
of MoastnUqoe’a ykinity to Madtagascat-^^^^ 

E^hod and Fiance were ahQW% in^ inteieat Imi 
widbout dbe possession of the cc^y of IKlo de Scaoa^ ai!4 the 
Qaiteve with the countries soisihwi^ Mo^aadriq^ 


Ihe tfotnhay goveimnent’s previous id&xsal to accept rise 
cession c^Mombm, he explained to (he Admtndty, was founded 
solely on the amity which existed between that gavemment 
the Im a m, All the officers ajqxeated^as ignorant of everything 


at Mauritius. The Imam was insecure and has throiie lanstaMe, 
Britain would in all likelihood find an enemy in his sucoeasor, 
would again be shut out from Bast Africa and have to contend 
with European enemies even for a friendly admitaion to its porta; 
Ihe Governor at Bombay, Owen thought, had no sure of 
obtaining any exact knowledge of Mcunbasa and had, thei^ore, 
proi»Hy never examined the political and commercial advaotagea 
lifcdy to result from Ac cession. 

B%ht and policy, Owen considered, umted m m 

prt^pfiety of Britain’s possessing the necessary points on that 
coasty neither Arabs nor Portuguese should regard this as 
an injury. The Imam’s threat to destroy Mombasa if it refoaed 
to surre^er was suffident proof of this.^ The Portuguese kkg 
had lecriii^ nothing from East Afidca for ten years a^ should» 
thesrifore, gladly give up to Britain all his rights and 
doihinitm on ocmdition a guaranteed net revenue. not 
in such a case,’ he wrote, ’rise streams of o^ supeisdnindias^ 
irritable and disconttmted population have riielc vie^ riM^ef*. 
tetprises, riidr industry and talems tncood rids TOynot only 
out cxfODSc to thdf country bm toangnxuM: tts,pq^ 
Moreover, the Admiralty ahouM not bemiy^f^ 
dedsfon regsuding tMs coast by any critidsm 
wlu> would no doubt Mam Bdrain of an imtriahia^^t^ 
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1m tod wiib die tt^odd for cotton, cofibs* soger, 
tod fodti/ ^Knbeo, thetefore, stnne of die {>eo{>le %iiti3lded* if 
«dhm l)«&te hW 0«n» assexiisd to the dii^ky of tiiie ^ 

^Siw9 ve vdSoie,' Iwi ttdBod tbe Admifl^, *to 
<3lje>d Imir givco us &ff tiw bmefit of thcM wl^ 

WeAcm tad ituumction?’ To do so, Oweu ai^oed ssould be 
Ugllm dSB hooour of God, his King, ids coaatty sod sU uuuir 
l&il* At* dimudioa iheBtiddi Tisssotfs^ oedy justitco’ra^ 
iag &otu ihe e0eots of die snucs, Owca obviously beUeved thsK 
1M» cOouomy esa only oboda the tesaamm £car Butbet cspamk^i 
dnsQii^ dae ceesdoa of sutplos 'wealth within its borders or b) 
dhswlail^ stiptut th* resontoes Of odter countries*** 
Stadl^iUiQkaxdkcOwen]»^^ All the fizitld] 

ttiStess in command had died as a result of ia^tudeat eat 
jpoaate ar ihe smsan season (that is between November and the 
md of Matd^. A ahq^ oftox was a]ipomted to i^koe then 
So the necessary customs does. Meanwhde sai^^ica- 
thMM weee teodved £eom the people of Mt^adishu, Moeha, 
■ H ifiifa a od odbec for die protection of die British flag 
« y^fy :dw-|'l>w(yof .Awli*in’ dy fi?r"'V(f.«|fd H r f ^tw#of MiwcfU 
It 1^0 d v ff d vf t e rtM|ueats af a when die 

OC IXWKiro M Wfi %JKpC raaOll^ mm VXIWIIKI^ 


[efTTTTlnTl^fTnri 














.iiie'’'Bii&l[; ^emiaaaeat t^trlM iMr 

Bac^neoaS^ < ton» <3{ Ati&if"'^ Mindtt'mid'ii«»'{i(^^ 

Mod&m vfOBC Adfosted. At iiiiy» dtm ItiK h^'&fii^ 

toctf ijnee tSie ciiief 'wbotii Oi»^ |»te vk rfM l y p nlaiii^ 
deilkigs vas i^Meot ia 1^ <xmticef icwi ^ autfaodtiM Ji) his :itteitd! 

vexe jealous and cautioas. At &» 7 a, apfMte^y 
wbedier he was eocxoacidng on the Xmam^s pneogaiive or 
Owen gave die diidF authoiitjr to. hoist the Bdddi flag* 
accept^ the island as a dependency Mombasa^ provided It 
sabsaibed to the same nemnit aboibhing the riave 
In justification of these actions Ovmi protested dwt 
die Portuguese nor the Aiabs pre te nd ed to any adudnistraiive 
governmmt anywhere except at tibemain pctints of dtdr estaldGIdi- 

ments, and were too weidc to fulfil any ex^agements they made.* 
Ihe Im a m, at the time of Owen’s arrival, was actually trying to 
blockade Mombasa widi five hired ot «!m*H boat^ hi 

order to enforce his authority.* The only reason why the'Pottn* 
guese had been allowed to retain Ibo was because d^dvit^ 
diem of it, as the Imam himself esphuned, would have vexed the 
Engl i sh . ‘Ihe slave ttade was rife. Every Arab went conqdetidy 
armed everywhere and was so £at fieee diat his milttary ser vices 
oiuld never be commanded agaunst his wilL Thus die Imam 
all die Arab rulers were obl^e^ to have recourse to slaves, 
no man cpnld be powerfiil who had not a numermis df 
them.* Th^ power as wdi as. the purse of the Imam, diesefissx^ 
was upheld by this hifiunons’ commerce. lEs sok&cs and ldi 
servants were stalled by it, and the Bed Sot and Penoa^ as 
«s some parts of Nbrdi India, paid him immtafuui tixim 
for Aftican dates. On ’moral grounds* idooe Owed, t fa htiblfeyB ^ 
1^ pe t fec d y justified In acoydag the cession ef 
espedslly dbce the Momhatt ddefii-wiAedfiBwft^ayfe jp 
Jiaa^ dvea ptevioud^ to Owen’s aodval^' had' hdis|^. 
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the loss of PwiOA it 

iniikt of itHgm'f Mombasu va? a pkee of fiat iix^Micttnioe, «od it 
lii0ii^]ae hew dkM^jr Ovett** axgametta o% vhh thoM 
fay i fa fr I^octiigwsc st Mosstoibicjisc in llio wtkt^ 

“mm veee aeady fifiny dboosatui men in asm within the 
loimttf » gtua> the pon pooased ihe bat tinfijer fi» shii^uild^ 
«od It WM ^ouy teem with a ^adous haihoiit faostofoa tu)a> 
l^oeptl Bxan a <xMtti»etdal point c£ view he fitooght Briti^ 
OOilfi not have too many pom. Bot fiuxe was still a strong 
poBfioal mason fex obtaidng Mombasa, for the local ptioces Qd 
nefifi Ifim fiat as submission to the Imam was out dte questiem 
they intended, if Owen mfiised that iq^peal, to send to l^udioa 
xoir jrEOOoi ptoieccioo*^ 

Hemhiishitemstmg to note the similatity of Owen’s statement 
oonoeming fiie thteat to India a hostile power in East Afcica 
with that w a pditkian in 1957 discussing fiie mtotn of Tangan- 
jdha to Getmanyt and udth views of an Indian histocian, K. M. 

Paaihfcaf, in 1948 that India, like every European power aiming 
at dOttunion in the East nee^ a base in East African watea fmt 
her own protectimi. Such a port in the hands of an enemy like 
Ecanoe, Owen considered, would give ang>le amdety to a mturn 
gedetafion of Fttglifiimen. It would be a much *mom serioas 
thorn fit file side of India than ever Mauritius or Pondidserzy 
had been*. Fnrfiietmote, while it would cost Great Britain 
only a moderate ‘establishment* to bold the town, fiie would 
pmih: itt revenues, and ships* findier would be obtained at leaa 
fiiamhfiffibeBothbi^j^^ Mombasa in British possession^ fi>* 
gefiMt wifii iDkstagoa my, would open several pacta and wifit 
t htt opmmecoe of Ehst Afiyca to mcanfiiana who fiat 

10 mtmy pma had been exduded fieom that fimee.* Several 
’Oaenfis had ajtoeady been d i gwid ied fimm hibuithhis to Mom* 
Ipia in (xmaoineime of the security fifit'~1^ merchants ahyee 

4a 4ttrt»Y.a. a m « . ^ jt 






^ iJjimi rt I ...Jl — ^ u|tAj£^js]Bjii|, 4fliMibk ^K|yg,|iu||fa 

^Py)P|W|j|CT I jMj ^ j|9Cf^|f!IE|^ vQpMf KWWffflft iMPPPPlr ^iWPIBpIr iB^ fPPw 

twit ^ it m H s4w ^ liHyy | ii i^ im<j fc i 4 |f | tf fay 

|| 4 nt y VQ^lkl tw g^kotsd ytwttftf |OCtX!||iSil(J|| |i|M IWWllll* 

thff fjhfy iff 

t^ . A&ksiis* M o i i w yyCTt spWQtioni f^ciriftiniiil 

WMawHjenwBwofgbdyiduogifliedhwiwwi^^ 
edtemed ia iMsr years by TtuMoas FowdUl BiiiSoiiu Itiae VM |o 
sevest txum tbea a gt»ia of k^ in tbb sogg^esiioiLi CWiy Ify 
Btitisb <xx»p«tioo, aod by no o&er mesas, sras dse Acsb sbnrf 
tsade to be fioally abolish^. 

Meaaadule, Coaunodoie Noume at tbe Cape Statkxa bad so* 
potted his opioioa to Eogbmd. He am scepi^ai of tbe vabie of 
tbe diiefs' ptotestatioas of loyalty to Btitaia. Ibey wete obvitmdy 
p«ing it as a means of futdbedng tbeit iatncests aod aeoidty.t 
So ^ as he was cooceined, tbetefot^ ao ships wmdd be dctaihd 
to protect Mmnbasa until be bad beatd £rom Eog b **^ , but be 
could offer no ofuaioo on tbe policy of t a k i ng possessioo of dse 
place, or of its importance ficom a cornmeadal point of view, as 
be bad not visited tbe coast above Zaoribar. Havir^ obseximd 
tbe dedine of the Portuguese establisbmeot oa tbe roast to tbe 
south, he had been forcibly ia^ressed with die posaihility of 
CTtMtninaring the slsve trade tbete. To diis end, commeisCbl 
establishmeats or agents and a bee intercourse with the nameroBa 
population along the coast would be a better means to begin with 
than military force. Trade was fettered by tbe Arabs, and tbe 
native Afeicaa Iwd cotr^atadvdly little sdmnlus given bim by tbek 
exacdonaiTbm Arab xulers forbade tbe natives to traffic with any 
other than dienueives, paid’diem what tb^ cboae and, on the 
other hand, demanded so mucb that the casual finropean foldnt 
ww deterred feom visiting than.* 

Bodoaed fo Nonrro’s letm was a tfpm$ by Cspnk 
feom die Mauritius station nbo, at Owen's ffi ai) wn i« 4 f Ibd 
visbed Hbndnsa. Accmttdu^ ro bfotminn tbe 
dbfNmd ro act in alnoeticy and gpdd Ctiib segandl^ tin slave 
bitt tbete appeared to be rottddeeffile i irffiawvte^^ 
between Owro and dw nadve lad liil£<asfo A«^ 
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A£tk$xa 'Wtte not hosdk aod aUo^Tcd tliem to do so.* Ptxm dmg 
to lime, Use Bay had atteactad the attentioa of othet Eoxopeaat 
itadcMis. 

In lyzi, die Dutdi East India Company fitted out an expedi* 
don intended to take possession of the tqnited gold miaes in this 
neighbouthood. They erected a fort and trading stadon and re- 
mained there undl lyjo with no interference from the Portuguese. 
The place was then abandoned owing to its unhealthiness and the 
lack of trading profit In 1757 the Dutch ship NaarsH^ieid put 
into the Bay, but the crew stayed there only two years. Nineteen 
years later an Austrian expedidon, fitted out with the sancdon of 
Maria Theresa by an assodadon caBed the Asiadc Company of 
Trieste, arrived to establish trading stadons on the shores of the 
Bay. A small fort was erected. There were no Portuguese there at 
the dme, but two years later when the Viceroy of Goa heard aS. 
the existence of this stadon he sent a protest diat this was Portu- 
guese territory. The matter was followed op by die Lisbon 
government, and the fdgate S. Amu from Goa was fitted out 
with as strong a force as could be raised to expel the Austrians, 
who by this dme were reduced to a few fever-stricken peopte. 
The S, Amu arrived in March 1781. Two unarmed vessels under 
the Austrian flag were seized and sent back to Goa and the few 
people at the fort were taken prisoners.^ 

At the same dme, and this is a point not generally known, two 
English trading vessels, the and the Smm were forced away. 
Their owners sent a memoriri to the Bombay government pro- 
testing diat they had traded there for the past seven years with 
the permission of the nadve 'princes*, to whom they had made 
annual presents acosrding to custom. They seem to have taken 
for granted that die Bay was under Portuguese authority and laid 
special emphasis on two fects. There had no atttn^t to secuse 

giants from the 'princes*, but only to trade in ivmy. Moreover, 
die Treaty of 1661 between Portugal and Britain st 4 >ulated 
diat British ships might trade to any PortuguKe port east* 
ward of the Cape.^ In England, letters protest were received 
feom the Portuguese, pointing out that the En^ish had no per- 
niission from die King of Portugal and could, dferefbre, Qoi trade 

* AJHLV^ Mok., S5, Nsnatha fay ‘ntoaua Rsmwten, of the vee ama m Id die 9 iif 
of OeUgoe, Botahief, 15 Joae tSrf. 

• lit AeawMia I* 

> tft (Bnt fodk* Seties. Sj). 

IkNiolMyCkm,,of jfse. S8)fai^l>e*i4M«ad8tepfawlvenil. 
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nfMi ^B0t port AjBtet Knoe cotce^toodeoce tbconj^ die Pomn 
yieie Mnfea i$a » d]C«» ill Loodon, die matter 
l!!be iokitts of die J. Amu also caused sctsoe cotxespmideQoe 
betweea the Austdan aod Poctagoese govemtaeots, but dbe 
lotXDec did aoc attach much in^iortance to it, and ultimateljr 
withoat any ^ose caamioadon, the sovemignty of the latter ova: 
the tetdtotf eodosing the Bay was tecogni^. The Captain- 
Genetal of Moaambique then sent a small garrison to occupy the 
Bay, which heacefbtdi was regarded as part of the G^taincy o£ 
Cape Corrientes. , 

The French attack in 1796, as we have seen,* did not lean to 
permanent occupation. After their withdrawal the Govemon of 
MozamHque sent a small force to teoccupy die fort, and W 
ported to Lisbon that he had persuaded die French *that &o|m 
many points of view it was in their interests, that this important 
dmninion remain widi the Crown of Portugal because the 
English at the Cape of Good Hope had always coveted it on 
account of the trade, its position and its large port which they 
could use as a base or port of call for their vessels sailing to 
d i St a. ... * 

This dearly indicates that the Governor was laying daim 
to both the large and the small bay. In later years the Brit^ 
ish contested that the Portuguese possessed only the small 
bay and that the term Lourengo Marques was in no sense 
qifdicable to the whole bay.* It should be noted also that the 
Portuguese owing to the hostility of die natives were not able 
immediatdy to re-establish then^ves on die north bank cd 
English River. And in 1799, Luia Joz6, in dbarge of the detadi- 
ment sent to te<stabli^ Portuguese dominion in Louren^o 
Marques, consequendy ‘raised the flag in die land of dw chief 
CapdlaV 

During die tcn^orary ejection of the Portuguese from the 
Bay, the Enghdi at Bombay, counting on the foct that 'it must 
trim some time before the Pmtuguese xe^tablish themmlves, 

* Bontejr Com. B. «ad 1 Badge 419, voL 40, R^poxt on Commew x, i 

SttWnbet iSo$, pua. 41. 

•OtMJ. 

* MaSu j<t> F. G. db Guv^ho e Ueaun da Cotta lo? (jpcobabljr Ftinoa 
Rumi), Uaboo, ) P dM w aty 1S014. 

‘f yMXil/., liici^ Ijm load to ttie Gowecoocof Mas*, CanitQQ M HeataBsa Mac- 
Ai%nKl799. 
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i nMne«iy>teI y <m ^ aewg of dbe peace* (of AmiffM), wot a vttaA 
to tcaide time.* Bat foe thittisea yous liie Poittagoew! i»> 
ostablishied themselves, the Bxitiidi made no ftistlm attoDopt to 
lecover ^ coveted ttade with the natives. This absthsenee, 
desfam thek lecogtdtioa of the unpomnee of the teade, amoomed 
to a it Jam tecognition of ^ Pm^ugnese claims to the dmees 
round ^ Bay. 

In 18x5 Thomas Ramsden, an ^iglish ship’s captain ftom 
Bombay, desired to ttade with the natives in Ddagoa Bay. These 
were divided into three fictions: one under Qp^ on t^ sooth 
hank of the river, hostile to the Portuguese and anadous to ttade 
with Ramsden; another on the samehank led by M^>oo^ sonae- 
times prepared m be subservieat in cmxunercial matters to the 
Portuguese; and a third on the north side under Mafumo, gener- 
ally :^es of the Portuguese.* Ramsden refused to tra^ with 
Capella without first obtaining written permission from the Portu- 
guese fort. This would be proof of the independent sovereignty 
die chief claimed. Some form of consent was indeed obtained, but 
the ardvai xsS. a new governor more peremptory than the first and 
the fear of Mapoods hostile intervention made it unavailing. 
Capella confessed his unwillingness to submit the dispute to th« 
arbitrament of arms, received a token tnbute from the Portu- 
guese and, even though he had previously asked for the British 
flag, allowed them to repair their fort and henst their flag on his 
side of the rivet. Ramsden, therdEbre, withdrew tuider a lively 
bombardment from die fort. * 

Woodhbuse, Ramsden’s owner, complained to the Prmideot 
of the Bombay Council that the Portuguese had infiiaged the 
Treaty of 1810, evox admitdng, whith he did not, Portugal’s 
claim to tertitoty on the soudi btmk the river. He pointed tnit 
that acquiescence in Portugal’s claims ’would dqitive British 
sobiects of a highly benefid^ trade’.* The Govomor of HematOh 
bupie also laid his con^ilaint before the Bombay Ptmudent, 
<har|^ng Ramsden widi trading without pecmtntion and en- 

> I.O.R., Bombay Com. B. and 1 . lUpotta, Range 419, vol, 40, Rjcikmi; t Sapte wh e c 
1BOi.pan.41. ^ 

epjLO.. Ad. i/<b, Thn&il (petj. Wkitvoxtb) to itoam, TiUki 

Bay, ap AptQ 1814, eodbaed ia MiMine to Groimt; ItM.S. fa 

Bay, 1 1 % i*a4* 

Mm, Si. Nananttt by Hxn. B a m a daw, Bondav, xy May 

rtlA. 

* AMtV^ Mosw ij, Wooiftioiita to Waadtaa^ SatUbay, it jfwa tSx&. 
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ocMuaging tiie aatives to tesist Poitugoe$e au&otity.i leued 
dies total lofs of the ivoty trade and was deady sensible of the 
jealomy which fixeeignexs Mt over trade in the Bay.* Sir Evans 
N^iean’s refsly was intended to cause a d 4 >lomatic delay. In (his 
ho was successful, and after some nionths tl^ noatter, it seems, was 
quietly shelved.* 

In October 1822, on his first visit to Delagoa Bay, under die 
impceession that all the surrounding country and coast was under 
Portuguese authority and jurisdiction, Owen presented his intro- 
duction fetun the Portuguese ministry to Captain Jacques Casinur, 
tiben commander of the Portuguese factory and fort.* These letters 
of recommendation from lisbon had been considered a necessary 
precaution to fiullitate Owen’s dealings widi the Portuguese 
officials because of the well-known jealous diaracter of ^t 
nation where its colonies were concerned.* In obedience to Ad- 
miralty orders, Owen asked Casimir for permission to survey 
the rivers and for his protection when necessary from the natives. 
According to Owen’s account, Casimir replied that the whole 
country was free and ind^endent, that the Portuguese had no 
authority beyond the precincts of the fort, that, even in his fort 
he was in hourly fear of an attack by the native Zulus who had 
already laid waste the surrounding coimtry, and that, therefotis, 
he had no means of furnishing protection to the boats beyond the 
readi of his guns. Vivid proof of this statement was afibrded 
when about five thousand Zulus, or pafms, made a night attack 
upon Owen’s landing party. The natives * were driven off and re- 
tired from the district under threat of further retaliation by the 
English. It transpired that the Portuguese, so fiu; from protecting 
die petite in the vicinity of the fort, actually purchased them as 
slaves from the victorious invaders from die interior— a fiict 
which seems to have confirmed Owen’s belief that the African 

> AJtU^ Mok., 82, Copy, M, C d’Abteu e Meoezes to Evans Nqtean, M02., 15 
Angttst 1815, «aclo^ in Meoestet to A. d’Anuijo d’Azevedo, M02., )o Septembw 
tSij. 

Moc., 81, d’Abtcu e Meneses to d*A:;gyedo, Mok., jo September 

tSij, 

a AMAJ,, Moz., 8j, Evans Nepean to M. C d'Abteu e Meneecs, Bontba^ Castk, 
Angnw xSif; Moe., 84, Saro to same, as June iSi6. 

* F. 0 . 97/)Oji Otm to Boti^o, H.I1I.S. hum, Moa., xo May 1815. 

• Owen, NamoiM, 1, 6. 

V to xSa4t k seems. Shake had all die native lehtgs under tribute, even MaycUe, 
H aka n a n e, Madw lt an e , K^klla of Temby, lii^ioota, MatoU and Mbaadja, cf. 
i/eadyi, Owen to OsAxx, ILM.S. Lmm, Maurittoa, X9 June 1814. 
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due£i yece ftee and indqpendent.* Owen dien discoveced dae 
Pottug^se habit of pladng black soldiers on board visidng 
merchant ships in order to prevent any trade with the natives 
except through themselves as middlenum. This, in view the 
conqilete independence of the native kings of Temby and Mattoli, 
was, Owen considered, a usurpation of authority, and if practised 
over an English vessd was to be prevented by his squadron if 
need be by force.* 

During Owen’s temporary absence at Mozambique to show 
his letters of credence to the Governor-General and while the 
protecting British warship left in the Bay was impotent through 
the sickness of its crew, a new governor at Delagoa Bay seized 
two British merchant vessels — the Singapore of Gdeutu and die 
OrMg! Grove of the Cape of Good Hope— whose crews were too 
reduced by disease to resist.* One vessel was captured 12 leagues 
from the fort. Under pressure of Owen’s threats the Governor 
disgorged his plunder and the vessels were sent to Cape Towm. 
But on Owen’s insistence that a fort without territory or domin- 
ion could not make a whole country Portuguese, the Governor 
set about making numerous national flags to plant round the 
shores of the Bay.+ Owen countered this move by accqidng, 
’until His Majesty’s pleasure be knowm’, the cession of Temby 
and its dependencies, and guaranteed British protection to King 
Capella and his peoples against native and foreign aggression. In 
doing this Owen clearly foresaw that even nominal Portuguese 
possession would be a serious obstacle ‘if the British ministry 
should ever desire to meet the wishes of these deserving Afr ica ns ’, 
particularly as ‘that part of the country was neither in relatioa 
or contiguity with the Portuguese’.* He could not know, as the 
Boer Trekkers were to learn in later years, that diis would iwt 
necessarily mean that Capella had not made previous grants 
of a similflf nature to the Portuguese. Since Bantu law knew 
nothing of an out-and-out alienation of die land on which the 
life of a tribe depended, but merely the grant trf hunting, trading 
and sudh other privileges as might cover the use of whatever had 

» P.II.O.. P.O. 97/ JOJ. Oven to Botelho, HJttS. Urn, Mb*., to May itej. 
•P.R.O., Ad. t/*» 68 , W. P. Owen to ». Owen, HJM.S. Imn, iMtagoa Bay, 
ao Novemhet iSat. 

» PJtO., Ad. i/aafiy, Owen to Ctoker, HMS, Ltm, Stootfa Bay. 7 A|affl iSaj. 

♦ P.lt,0., Ad. i/aafiy, Owen to Cteka, HMS. Lam, Sknon’a Bay, 1 June lli}; 
F. 0 . 97/16J, No. j, Owen *0 BotdhOt BUMS. Ism, Mat, » Mky 18*7, 

* PJR.O., Ad. i/aadj, Owen to Otoke*. HALS. Ism, Shnonl Bay, t Jww »t*j. 
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its bdog cm tliit: King vcHild not fixl 

fiRutt 'gnmtiDg^ tiiil sxed to otim subsequently.* 

'Xlie Posctaguese csommendant was infocmedi that the 
flag Bevr oa dm soutbem luuiks of dm dvex and tbat Pottogal 
co^ only iudd dm land on whicb her Son was placed so long 
as dm annual tdbute to dm native king was paid. To dm Ad- 
nutalty Owen eaplained that he had accepted dm cession of this 
ixxsitory to avtdd war between die AiEdcaos and the Portuguese 
who had inomsed King Capella by an act of wanton aggression.* 

Kevisiting dm Bay in July 1824, Owen found two Lc^on 
whalers, and the schooner Jam from the Cape of Good Mope 
trading in ivory. Owing to dm formidable force of dm Enm^ 
dm Governor had made no protest, although, in his vie^the 
English merchants were infringing dm treaty of 1810,* Owen 
teamed that the Portuguese had bcmn intriguing with the Hfo- 
pootans to secure their allegiance. He, therefore, invited the 
King, Makasane, to a conference and after three days concluded, 
on 25 August, two treaties with him. In one, a Treaty of Amity 
and Friendship, die King agreed ‘until the will of His Majesty 
be known* to accept British protection for ten years, within which 
time he promised to give lands freely for the establishment of an 
English colony, if this be desired, provided a small quit rent or 
annual acknowledgment be paid to him and his successors. All 
his foUowers woe to be allowed a free trade with British subjects, 
aldiough he reserved dm tight m exact a customary present and 
to carry on a free uid unrestricted commerce wi^ people and 
natirms not at war with Great Britain. Moreover, full provision 
was made diat in case of the establishment of a British colony, 
Mapoota would be under the criminal jurisdiction of Great 
Brhain. Slavery would be abolished. But no laws would be made 
without dm consent of the king, white the British ccdony would 
not meddle with the Mapootans unless they were incorporated 
into ‘erne people*. 

The other, a Treaty of Gmtunerce, was for four yeats. King 
Makasane prmnised in return for British protection that no 
presents or duties would be exacted ficom British sulqects for 
any othet trade than ivory, and oa this a present was to be given 
to dm King according to the value of the ^>ods at hmtice prioe 

« Vadn^ Jti Qmf (Laadoa, Xf34>, t49> 
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an eztts 4 pet ‘Huse daft latoc Owen nodjBed ibe 
Govetuot of D^goa Bey of iBese txeades. He tequested tibat in 
ootametdal pntsuits tindemken in die tmhoty of Mapoota, 
£cam which the ttea^ excluded no fidendlf nation, tdakastuie 
and his sul^ects woe to be consideted undet the ptotectitnt of 
Btitain.* 

The Governor of Moxambique, to whom Owen sent an account 
of all these proceedings as well as copies of his new chaxta of 
the coast, promised to recall the offending Governor as well as 
any soldiers who had engaged in robbing the Ski^ipm, He 
transmitted the treaties to Lisbon and agre^ to observe diem 
pending instrucdons.^ Meanwhile Gimmodore Noorse at die 
Qpe station upheld Owen’s actions. On 8 May iSaj, when 
Owen was at Simon’s Bay, Nourse forwarded to Admiralty a 
copy of the cession of Temby and stated that he would fed it his 
duty to interpose should the Portuguese attenopt to prevent any 
British vessds trading there.* In June, since mercbimts had ap- 
plied to him to trade at Delagoa Bay, he issued a dedaxadon in 
defence of British rights in the Bay which could be diown in case 
interference with commerce was attempted. This auduxeiaed 
Bddsh ships of war to take every opportunity to vidt the Bay 
and protect British commerce.^ 

Owen was in Bombay arranging his voyage to Arabia 
and Muscat, Commodore Nourse anchor^ at De^oa Bay (on ) 
November 1823), to check any interference of die Portuguese 
with English vessels that might be trading peaceably with the 
natives. Owen’s compact with the native cMds was ratified and 
die British flag hoist^ in Temby. All diis (Nourse wrote to die 
Admiralty) was oscuted quiedy without any dispute or dis- 
agreeable circumstance — ^the commandant of the Portuguese fiact 
having promised to abstain from any interfexenoe a^ .having 
acquainted Nourse that the pmceedings of Captain Oam had 

> P.ItO., Ad. Eadocnte, Otna to Ctote, IiM.S. Ltmt Delagoa 

XI Augtwt xSaj : P. 0 . 97/303, Eodoauiie 'E’, FalnsUa to Dudkf, loodoo, >3 May 
1827. 

* PJR,. 0 .. M. 1/M69, Owm to Lopes de Gudkiai, HALS. Um, Ddagoa Bay, 

a6 Avgust 18S3. ... 

* PALO.. Ad. i/*sS^ Owm to Jolo Maauel de ^ba, HALS. Um, Vbtm,, 7 
Oete^ xSsf; de Siha to Owen, Moa., 9 October iSsy. 

* PJtO., Ad. x/«9, I^Mitie to Otoker. HMS. Aaiimmh, SbwiA I Aby 

P.O. 97/503, Bodosawi Jfe, f, Oedstwtoa byMoaaa!, HALS. Jtoi*- 
lawh, tern’s Bw, t Jte iiaitiaPtei&wDsdlw.ltetkMLastet^ 



East ./^ma Bmmet an Ohftet tf Britidt Oj^kial PoU^ 

IbecQ M^xeseutied to bis govemttueQt.* Oa 17 NGvazd>ar^>}ouxse 
<|aitt(id Ddagoa AOid ptooeeded up tbe Mozambitpie dmiad. 

Shtxcdy d» depattnxe of the English Conunodote £tom 
Dehigoa Bay, the Portoguese tried to enfotce didt authority oyet 
the of Mapooia. Wat xesulted, and by means of a pretended 

potce negoriarion the King luted the Govetnor and his garrison, 
as indl as many of the Portuguese native allies, into native terrt- 
tory and there massacred them.® Thus, when Owen returned to 
Englkb Blver in April 1824,® he found a ruined countryside and 
a depleted garrison. He rehoisted the British flag, which|d)e 
Portuguese had pulled down,^ and learned diat the young Zulu 
Kit^, Shaka, had made himself master of all the territories ffom 
the British boundaries of the Cape to Delagoa Bay; even Ms^- 
sane and Mapoota were tribute to him. Apparently, the Potm- 
guese had attempted and failed to obtain a piece of territory from 
him, but some British merchants trading to Delagoa Bay had 
recently been promised the right to form a settlement at Port 
Natal. This plan was in progress of execution from the Cape.* 
When Owen passed there in 1825 a British merchant, Francis 
George Farewell, was found to have started a trading settlement.* 
Early in tha t year Owen was on his way southward fropi 
Mombasa when at Bembatook, near Mozambique, he unei- 
pectedly received news of happenings in Delagoa Bay from a 
British tmder, the SaUsbtay of Liverpool.'^ The Salisbury^ 
bound on a trading expedition to the coast of Madagascar and 
the East Coast of Africa, had called at Louren9o Marques at the 
end of October 1824. On attempting to pass up English River 
Portuguese fort had fired a shot to force her to anchor, but 
ignoring this the brigantine had proceeded to about 2 miles 
i^ve foe fort. The following morning, before trade could be 

* PJLO., Ad. 1/69, Noune to Ctoker, I 1 M.S. AnJromaeb$, 15 December iSej. 

* F.ILO., Ad. 1/69, K. *i, Thte&U J. Whitworth) to Noiuse, H.M.S. NttM, 

TeUe Bay, 29 18x4, eadoaed io I^utae to Ctoka, HJMS. Aiidfvmaei*, in 

Sjanon'a Bigr, t JUay 1824, encloaed in CO. 46/86, Admitalty to Horton, )i July 
1824. 

> PJR.O., Ad. t/2269, Owen to Ctoker, MJd.S. Liiw%-at aea, } May 1824. 

4 PJt.O.,F.Q. 97/}09 ,Ho. 9, Owento Botelho,HJ 4 :.S. JUan, Mens., 10 May iSaj. 

* Ad. 1/2269. Owen to Croker, HJM.S. LwMt, Mauritraa, 19 hue 1824: 
Walker, op. dt, 149. 

* PJLO., Ad. 1/2270, Owen to Ctoker, HJZS. Latwe, Simpn’a Bay, 27 September 
iSsj; CO. 48/6», woL I, Farewell to Smneiaet,'CSti^ Town, t May 18x4; Brink to 

, Faaewdl, Colonial QB&c^ Cape Town, 5 May xl^ 

. * BJLO., Ad. 1/2271, Owen to Qoker, H.M.S. Leiea, outer bar of Ddagoa B^. 
<6 Sqyisiafeef 1825, 
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staxted 'with the tutiTcSt the ooastez with some of his ctew weie ' 
fbtdbljr mken to the fort to answer for thdr presence in the Baiy 
to the Governor, Schmid von BeUiher, newly appcunted in 1824 
and who, as a former officer in one of the Swiss regiments in 
English pay, had learnt to speak Englidi.* The Salisbmy was im- 
me^tely boarded and searched by a Portuguese guard- Among 
offier goods, glass beads, hatd'ware and doth, obviously intend^ 
for disposal to the natives, were found. Against ffiis the Governor 
protested and held the master and his prindpals responsible for 
any damage ocxasioned either to the Crown of Portugal or its 
subjects residing in the Bay, even though no commer^ inter- 
course with the natives had taken place. The commerce of all 
foreigners, they were told, 'was prohibited and particularly, in 
accordance with Artide VIII of the Treaty of i8io, that trf the 
English in ivory. It was absolutdy forbidden to proceed up the 
English, Dundas or Mattol rivers to trade, or to ha've any ccun- 
munication with any vessel or any of the natives round the Bay 
'without a passport from the fort, and anyone doing so would be 
treated as a pirate. All the Africans were aware of this and had 
orders to secure everyone who landed without a passport. Not- 
withstanding these prohibitions, if the master were inclined to 
trade and if his passport were ddivered to the Governor until he 
sailed, special privileges would be given him. Meanwhile, a 
soldier was put on board to whom the master was obliged to pay 
the equivalent of one shilling a day in doth.* The Salisbury re- 
mained ten days in the Bay, during which time the crew traded 
-with die natives and the Portuguese soldier was paid in accoiv 
dance 'with the Governor’s orders. 

In handing these declarations to Owen, die master informed 
him that Schmid had spoken in the most insulting terms of the 
*pitatical’ deeds Owen had committed and had hoisted the 
Portuguese flag on the Temby side of die river, though the 
Afickans did not communicate at all with the Portuguese.* On 
the way to Mozambique, therefore, Owen sent a protest to die 


‘ P.R.O., F. 0 , 97/soj. No. *0, Owen to Gtokm, HJtiI.S. toMU, on outer bar 
of Ddegoa Bay, 6 September i825;F.0. 97/}05, Copy of report by OMbett,i'e£«i«^ 
Bemba^ka &iy, 4 May iSay, encloauie I in No. z, Owen to Silva, H.M.S. 
Lam, at sea. 7 Hxf 18*5. 

* FXO., F.O, 97/)Os, Protest by Govemm <£ loumnpb TXmpm, 4 November 
1844, ettdosote la in No. a, Owen to de Silva, HJd.S. Ltm, at sea, 7 May 1815. 

* PJBMh P.O. 97/$o), Go|^ of Bsport by Corbett, JCaBtHy, Bcmbatea^ Bay, 

4 Sby i8a5, eodowre I in Owen to de HMS. Lam, at sea, 7 iter tSay. 
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Ocmtaae ttet Sditfoid's act, iQ hauUag 6 avm ^nt Ikitiidi 
muatbe cstsactoed as an Isault unless lys had apecific n>fdffls to 
do so and aodiie^ oould fusdfy it without fbtnm notice of his 
iatmtlon. An expl^don was tequiied to prevent enfotcem^ 
hotiotuaable ameads for insults by diat 'petty £u:tory which had 
SOD long been sobered to exist to disgrace humanity and the flag 
of Ms Most Faithfld Majesty’.* 

Ihe Ltm entered Mozambique in May 1825, where Owen 
found a new Governor, who professed entire ignorance of the 
events in Delagoa Bay and refused to recognize any public acts 
o^ or with, the government in the time of the Constitution and 
{uevious to the late counter-revolution in Portugal whidi h^ re- 
established Royal authority. \ 

Owen, therefore, wrote to the Admiralty, giving a briefiac- 
count of the happenings in Delagoa Bay since his arrivaL>\In 
dmng this he was prompted by humanitarian motives so that the 
Iteavy iron hand and wicked despotism’ of the subordinate 
governors might be withdrawn from oppressing the miserable 
Wt amicable Africans. The Governor was warned that unless 
there was redress and reparation for the repeated insults armed 
force would be used. At the same time a rqport was lodged con- 
cerning a French schooner in the port which Owen had kamt 
was cetnming to Louren^o Marques for a cargo of slaves where 
an agent had been left to obtain them. The Governor secured 
delay by replying that the difficulty of getting the letters trans- 
lated would take some time, but assu^ Owen that Schmid 
would hnmediately be removed by his government, and that he 
had already given him orders not to molest any strangers en- 
gaged in peacealde traffic with whomsoever they pleased.* 

On tilling at St. Augustin’s Bay shordy after, Owen met the 
very slaver he had seen in Mozambique wiffi one hundred and 
thi% slaves on board frexn Lourenpo Marques flying Portegume 
eok)^ De^ite his warning and contrary to treaty,^ the Gover- 
nor had given a passport to what he knew was Fne^ property. 

* PJU&, FX>. 97/)a), No. 1, Owen to M. de Silva. RM.S. Ltm, at wa, 7 May 
tlay, 

« PJUO., F.O, 9 riV!»U Mo. 3, Owen to Botefte, HMS. iMm, Vbott., to May 
tSa$; NOk a, Owat to Ciokat, HJM,S. Ltm, on ontet Iw of Dd^goa Biqr, S 

vPJU^n A 4 i/aS7t. Oven w Ctoket, H.MJ|, outer ftu of IMhgos Bey, 

set fod aas-4. 
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Tk PnktM Ikbfgm Bay 

The veesel ivm ca^rtuted and talcen to Mtocithti £oc jw^ipieisc by 
the vk&admiiadty copt* 

At suQset on ey August the Lamt again andtoted in English 
Rivet to find dM black gamson at the Portuguese fort training 
their guns on her. An officer, sent ashore to wait on the Portu- 
guese governor, returned with a message that there was an Eng- 
lish brig in the Bay, the Ekanor of London, which, the Governor 
desired Owen to Imow, had been seized and confiscated. More- 
over, one of Owen’s squadron, which had called eight days pre- 
viously to await the Lma, had been ordered out of the river 
within twenty-four hours and the British flag had been removed 
from Temby.* Owen demanded fall p2uticukrs to lay before the 
Admiralty while, in order to be able to justify hims^ with the 
British government for not enforcing immediate rqntation, he 
assumed that the Governor had acted under some misunder- 
standing. He also demanded that the EAtesor, together wiffi any 
papers or property, was to be restored within forty-eight hours. 
To save time a party of English seamen were immediately 
ordered to fit out the brig. No time vm to be lost in r^ladr^ 
die British flag at Temby which, like the natives of the country 
on the south side of the river, was to be left unmolested since 
both Owen and the Governor of Mozambique had agreed that 
the matter was to be left to the dedsion of their respective 
governments. Schmid was told that he would be removed for his 
treatment of the Salitbuiy and that directions were m rmte Gcom. 
Mozambique, that the vessels of England, as well as of all other 
natioA^, whiiffi entered die Bay or visited those coasts for trade, 
should not be interfered with.^ 

Schmid protested that the EUatior had been confiscated in vir- 
tue of the instructions from his government and of die 
Article of the Treaty of j 8 jo. His soldiers had found in the Wd 
a great deal of ivt»y which had been obtained in trade jEccnn the 
Afifoans, particularly those of Maqmto, without payment of the 
custoniaJ7 dudes to the Pcirtuguese. The brig was all but wrecked 
and aU the crew were sick and thus eaq>c»ed to the mercy of the 
natives. He tefosed to acknowledge any otiher audiocity in the 

I PXO., Ad. tfitjo, Owm to Ctokec, HALS. LiMh, ih. Aagotdo'* } |uae 
sSij, 
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East Afrka haamesat O^tst^i^ Brifid C^^lmlPoM^ 

Bsy tbaa D. Jc^ VI, aod under bim tbe Go^retuor and 

Captain-General of Mozambique, whose prders he woidd sera- 
pulously obey. Conseqtiently, the flag of titt Poitagaese nation, 
to wluxm the Bay had belonged for centuries, would be rehoisted. 
Btreiy huhvidual who showed disrespect for his authority would 
be tmatedtn a pirate until orders to the contrary had bem received. 
Schmid further protested that Owen had brought no orders 
fccHn Mo2and>iqtie to substantiate his statements, while the King 
of Portugal had documents more authentic than those of Owen 
to dlqjtove statements about the native chiefs with whom treaties 
had been made. The chiefs were there by permission of ithe 
Peutuguese Government and could neither s^ nor cede the land. 
Sdhmid would treat the natives of Catemby as belonging to <^e 
PtMtuguese nation and would shed all his blood rather tium 
the flag of Portugal, to whom all the Bay belonged, abused. Bi^t 
he agreed on his own responsibility to surrender the brig upon 
receiving a written promise in the name of the British nation that 
the EJeaaor would be condemned either in Mozambique or Lis- 
bon, payment made to the value of the contraband and a pecuni- 
ary penalty inflicted according to the laws of Portugal* 

Might was, however, stronger tiaan words. Owen’s supetior 
force compelled the Governor to surrender the EJeaaor* for 
at^udication in the Admiralty Courts in England^ and to agree 
to abandon his practice of boarding British vessels unless they 
andimed before the fort or desired to trade with the Portuguese 
factory.^ Neither the Portuguese nor the British flag was to be 
fiosm in Temby pending the settlement between Lisbon and 
London. The natives were secured from Portuguese reprisals and 
guaranteed freedom of trade witii aU-comers.* All of these con- 
the Governor protested, were contrary to orders issued 
fihm Mozambiqtu; in December 1802.^ But these, Owen dedared, 

*FJR.O., P.O. 97/505, No. 5, Copjr, von Bellflcet to &y of Lotuen^ 
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Tb0 Vnthkm of Dtkgta 

had assunwd as dieit evuknce a ‘most manifest absnxdiiy*. In* 
sttttctions were lefe fot Btitish captains visiting fee Bay to submit 
under peaceful protests to actions of fee Portuguese official* 
done in execution orders from their superior officers, and to 
inform fee Admiralty.* Thus, fee Eleanor, commanded by one of 
Owen’s petty officers and Mly armed wife dispatdhes concern* 
ing fee events in Delagoa Bay, as weU as duuts of the coast, set 
sail for Table Bay on }o August,* thence to proceed on z Novem* 
ber to England.* 

In justffication of this conduct Owen claimed feat fee Portu- 
guese had no territory other than two very small portions, ono 
in Mafiimo, where their factory stood, and a small place in Tem- 
by, which they sometimes occupied as a factory and for which 
they paid an annual rent to the kings of Mattoli and Temby. 
They had no authority beyond the range of their guns,* no 
jurisdiction over any of the natives, and therefore no right to in- 
terfere wife them or with visiting Europeans. The whole coast, 
therefore, was open to British trade without any interferenot by 
the Portuguese residents who were known there ‘only as mer- 
chants forcing an exclusive trade on tmjust principles’. The native 
kings in all the country round the Bay were extremely desirous 
of cultivating a free commerce with English and were ready 
to cede them any territory requited. If, tiierrfote, any Portuguese 
restriction was imposed on i^gUsh trade within fee ptedncts of 
the Bay it could lawfully be opposed by force.* The fort was for 
fee Governor’s protection and trade only, and tiie Governor of 
Mozambique ad^tted that his jurisdiction extended merely feom 
Cape Delgado to Iifeambane.* Furfeer, he had been forced to 
receive the cession of Temby by fee unwearied entreaties of 
King Capella (or Kapell) and his pec^le, by some inisoical and 
pimtical acts of the commandant of the Portuguese fectory in 
English Rivet for his own individual gain as a merchant to 

‘ P.R.O., F.O. 97/30), Owea to «uch comnMmdwt of BtitKh meKhant vewds u 
imy be visited officm of HJiU*. MajesWt H.M.S. Lmwi, Rim, IMigoa 

Bay, 4 Septembw iSej. 
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peevmt vr$x bottvteu Portugal wdC^^M^irndbecftias^olitet:^^ 
1» would have been umble to obtain Bantu tetxuita for his 
defdeted otews, as Capdlla took this act fot securitjr of theic 
{MBCsons and to assuze their cetacn." Moreover, it vm perfectly 
dear that die natives traded with the Portuguese because they 
had no alternative, but they did not sufet even diem to go &r 
into theit country with inqianity. Trade was die only object of 
the Portuguese, and the pe^ governors, only wishing to enrich 
themselves, assumed a hateful tyranny.* 

Above dl, Owen considered that the ‘shores of that vast/bay* 
were very material to Gipe Colony* and perhaps the point of the 
greatest political importance to it.* Merchants &om Simon’sWy 
had already fitted out several vessels for trade to that neighbour- 
hood.* Tb^ was good country for settlers and nodiing would 
give him greater pleasure than to see ten thousand British of ^y 
sect occupyii^ ‘this perhaps one of the finest countries in 
worid and cetteinly as fine a port*.* Delagoa Bay was the best port 
south of Mozambique, and in the hands of industrious pec^le 
might be turned to good account, for it produced many valuable 
products in great abundance.? In no part southward, or northward 
of the colony of Rivets of Sena had die Portuguese any dominion 
whatever beyond the ‘muzzles’ of their guns, and in most cases 
du^ were excluded by the natives unlus permission to enter 
their territcMy was granted by the chiefs.* Therefore, Britain 
could arrange treaties with those independent chkfis ancl thereby 
destroy the slave trade, as well as establish fectories for com- 
merce where she could undersell the Portuguese ‘and starve them 
ouri without ‘inficmging on natural or political justice*. In any 
case, Delagoa Bay was a place of so mucdi importance to Cape 
Colony that the Admiralty should *ttea^ at least for the Portu- 
guese falling back at once to ‘Inhambane, that is to Cape Corientes’ 

< F.R.Q., Ad. t/a«69, Ovea to Ceoker, HAf.S. hum, Sknoo'* B»y. i June iSe). 
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as an equivakmt to Gteat Britaub £6r not fon&iag tdadiQiiai 
‘witli *the mtioitt* &ttibet nocth.* The port snu mcwa coatnaoioSt 
llum aof o&ca oa liiat coast f<»r dlinct cO0iD!mnii£atio& 
and even thota^ the slave tzade had oever existed tiuae to any 
matked extent, if the temptadon to bring slaves was held out to 
the natives by opening a mazket for them, they vrould cat one 
anodiet's thrmts withmt mercy. 

The Anglo-Pottuguese Treaty (<rf 1817)* was not in Owen's 
c^inion a hindrance to die cession, because it did not dbatly 
indicate whether Portuguese territory induded all Delagoa Bay 
or merely the territory as £» as the Bay. The Portuguese held out 
their alliance with the British nation as a safegus^ against the 
Arabs, yet a defenceless British merchant vessd never visited 
diem without being subjected to 'every species of vesadon, in- 
dignity and violence*.^ The treades of iSij and 1817 had ac- 
knowledged the right of Portugal to export slaves from any part 
of her territories in Eastern A&ica lying between Gipe Ddgado 
and Delagoa Bay, but this expression could not give the Portu- 
guese King a dde to dominion whidi he had not, and neither of 
the two pkces named was, according to Owen, at all subject to 
the Portuguese.^ On the whole Imgth of the coast from Qpe 
Delgado to Delagoa Bay, the Portuguese had actual audiority 
only over the pordon between Quelimane and Sofida and as fax 
inlaiad as Tete and Manica. Elsewhere the nadves were indepen- 
dent of the Portuguese and often hostile to them. Much of the 
terrimry claimed was devastated by native wars or ruled by inde- 
poident chiefs, of whom Shaka was the most influential* 

The Governors of Louren^o Marques had never in any in- 
stance fulfilled their instructions to protest against a forrign ship 
arriving in Delagoa Bay, but had tn^y seus^ vessels. they 
done so to either Nourse or himself, Owen was convinced that 
the transactions which took place would have been difisnent.* 
The specific change against ^ captains of the and 

BSnawr broke down b^use the ivory found on board had been 

> P.O. vrliot, CojeTf «o Ccokw, HMS. Lmt, Moa, 11 Ooetwc 
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dbtaii»idiQiks jEeoiii file Poctogoese foctbiy in whose hnniecSate 
vidaitjr slooe coold Pottogu^ daiiu any authority.' At* 
thou^ he was pxotMiibly usmasdous of the &ot, Owen was 
ftcguhig the dpo^e ^effective occupation*, so important in 
later years. He claimed that his negotiations at Lourengo hhu;- 
t|ue8 were founded on even stroller proof than the indepen* 
dent£ of the native kings; proof existed in the Cape ardbives diat 
the *Bay and countries of Delagoa Bay* were formerly setded by 
die Duteh and considered as appendages to the Dutch colony 
at die Cape of Good Hope. As su^ they had been ceded to G^t 
Britain.^ Incidentally he watmd the Admiralty that die Bridsh 
clftima m Albany were founded on a tenure as precarious as ^t 
of the Portuguese in Delagoa Bay.^ 

Commodore Nourse’s reasons for supporting Owen’s, actiiitns 
wem founded on wider considerations. He was concerned alx^t 
the French claim to Madagascar. Britain considered that that 
island had been ceded as a dependency of Mauritius by the 
Treaty of Vienna — an opinion which was probably strengthened 
by the fear diat the French might establish themselves on Mada- 
gascar in an attempt to compensate their loss of Mauritius.* 
The Frendi claimed that as there was no mention of the island 
in the treaty it was independent, and in 1 8 1 8 a colony was started 
at St Marie on the eastern littoral.^ Nourse feared that if the 
French ever obtained any hold in Madagascar they might en- 
danger British navigation in the Mozambique chamiel.^ There 
u^, tiierefore, a good deal more than at first met the eye in 
Noorse’s attitude to Owen’s actions in Delagoa Bay: a Britidi 
settlement fibete could at least considerably embarrass, if not 
dieck, any Frendi aggression in bkdagascar. 

On the other hand. Lord Charles Somers^ Governor of the 
Cape, eviiu:ed no particular enthusiasm on the subject He had 
been unable to discover anyone capable of giving tiie slightest in- 
fomtation rdative to Temby or I^iagoa Bay excqit the Reverend 

» P. 1 UO., F.O. 97/505; Copy, Ow«n to Gtoker, j Wakot Hace, Lambedi, i» 
Octolieir 
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Dr. John Philip the Superintenclent of the London lltSsaooaiy 
Society in South Aftica. He vm suspected of havii^ dncwn hi^ 
infonnation from Captain Owoi, urho, during his visit to Simon*S 
Bay in 18x5, had discussed the question udth hiniu Consequently, 
he would not, Somerset thought, add to the infotmarion in hand.* 
A Wesleyan missionary had gone with Owen to collect informa- 
tion preparatory to a proposed extension of missionary enterprise 
in the region of Dekgoa Bay.^ He returned a year kter, ill and 
full of th« ^barbarous and gothic' deeds he had witnessed at die 
time of the massacre of the Portuguese garrison. The Portuguese, 
he believed, would be driven out of the country, but the natives 
had evinced every friendly disposition towards 1^ English.* 

Somerset himself, at the time of Owen’s arrival, had sug- 
gested that a small party ascend and explore the Zambesi, and the 
Portuguese governor, Manuel de Silva, sponsored the idea.^ 
Consequently, on aj September 1824, Lieutenant C. W. Browne, 
accompanied by a Portuguese corporal, a sergeant and several 
native carriers, departed for Sena, only to die widiin a few 
months.* On the advantages of Delagoa Bay as a port, Somerset 
could not give any more reliabie it^rmation thw had already 
been received, since he had not visited the place. As a sister 
station to Cape Colony it was, and for many years would remain, 
useless — ^the tribes of 'Cadres' who inhabited the intermediate 
country being so entirely undviliaed and savs^e as to sender all 
land communication ‘dangerous and hopeless*. Moreover, aU 
accounts, he added, were agreed on the extreme unhealihiness of 
the vicinity of Delagoa Bay.* His opinion, therefore, can hardly 
be regarded as favourable to Britain’s acc^tance of ihe cession. 

Attached to these opinions was a copy of Philip's letter wluch, 
although in many resp^ts a r(^>etition of mudx that Owen had 
said, is particularly interesting as an expknatioa of the reasmu 
why Owm regarded Delagoa Bay as so importent politically to 

> P.R.O,. C.O. 48/6*, voL I, No. 85, Smnenet to Batfaiust, of Good Hofie, 
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<2ipe Cdoof^ point Im hiiin^ 

de&jwd Philip deaailwd JDdagoft Bty as a gate to ^ iatetioc. 
It ^ (Mow £roi& die fiuts zeapect^ tiie sute the Eaat^ 
Coast of A£dca, and diat of die intedot iiQa)edilatd .7 behind it, 
that dK potees^bn of the Bay would (^len many new channels 
whtt^ mig^t occasion considetable inctease in commetce. The 
Bay was the best station fot whale-fishing on the whole coast and 
the dvm abounded with seals and h^ipopotanii, while diete were 
vast quantities of ivoty and other v^uable products in die sur- 
rounding country. The Portugu^, deqiite &eir cruelty and bad 
fidth, canded on a brisk trade ^di the nadves ; the English ought, 
dietrfote, by gaining the confidence of the nadves, open 
ways into the interior and develop a much greamr trade, ^e 
ttade between die Cape and the Bay had alre^y increased smce 
Owen’s visit, and native products ficom the fiu: interior wcvpld 
soon be conveyed to the coast if the whites tesidii^ diexe could 
be depended upon. A liberal and pacific policy towards the tribes 
round the Bay would be the first step in the civilizadon of Africa, 
which would be a considerable adrance towards the attainooent 
of an important colonial object In seeking to promote the in- 
tetests of the Colony these aims were not to be ^pised because 
the profits weie at first small; there was nothing connected with 
the trade of Cape Colony so trifling diat it might not one day 
contribute to its wealth and greatness. While die Portuguese 
were in the Bay it was scarcely safe for a small vessel to go there 
Canqit when an English ship-of-war was in the neighbourhood. 
The island of St Mary’s at the mouth of the Bay or, alternately, 
the banks of the Mapoota on the mainland, were recommended 
by Hiilip as most b^thy for a fort like Owen, he did not be- 
ll^ that there was anydiing in the claims oi the Portuguese to 
pcem^ die En glish government £rcun accepting the cession of 
Temby or any district in the sdighboudiood diat tnight be 
<»ded by its own native chiefs. 

So fire Dr. Philo’s arguments were those long since used by 
as a o£ obtaining the Engljoh govemmeiit’s 

k n terei t in die tetmtkm of conquered colonies and emigtadon, 
so « to Unfit the slave ttade c£ o&tex Burc^pean powers. But die 
jwad ergutaod, ba^ oa the quesdoss of Ameri^ rivalry, vnu 
tsQ muse the Brithh govemmetit to snbosxilioate ihrir 

yntjUarritorial ewnfimy can^igin Aiy irti po r tynr MfUf- 
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m doubt be had dhai^ed wiib <>»eor--‘-^>at die Ataedbui 
goveeoffieiit £ot sevesal yeats {Mst bad been oo the kwlcroett Sate 
a fi»routtbte poet between ibek cram shoees aad India, and k 
*also known that Dda Gm Bay* bad 1)660 tecommended to 
Coogteas with that view*.’' S%bt attention to the coaat wondd 
show that if Delagoa Bay was not the only pott open to the 
A t n erican government it was by fat the best not alseady ocev^kd 
by the Britishy and it was evident that that Bay in the hands of 
Atnetica might ‘aflhrd that power the means of doing great 
iniury* to the British India trade and to the Gipe G)IcHiy. Were 
Ainerica in possession of Delagoa Bay, one of the first things she 
would attempt in event of war would be to asm the savage tribes 
between this Bay and Gipe Colony and to esedte them to attack 
the British. It was obvious 'from the description of the savages* 
with which the Griquas had lately contended, and the extentfed 
and defenceless state of the British &ontier, patticulacly towanh 
the north and north-east, that such a system would be expensive 
to the British Empire and ruinous to Ciq>e Colony.^ 

Of all these opinions of mm ‘on the ^t* those concerning 
French and Axocdaa. rivalry were likely to carry most weight 
in England. Those of Commodore Nourse arrived at the very 
time t&t British cruisers were repotting French activity at 2 knzi- 
bar. In addition. Canning tealixed that the French had been 
meditating a direct interference in Spain. Great Brititin, moreover, 
was faced with the necessity of outmatching the intrigues of 
France in Portugal itself.^ Dr. Philip's opinions, dilating on 
Amedcan rivalry, arrived a year later, at the end of 1814, at a 
time when &igland was malting feverish attempts to try to pse- 
vent the United States from securing ccmommial advantages, 
particularly in Spanish America and the East* The and the 
Whitehall authenities, moreover, were flitting witii dhe idea cti 
annexing Port Natal or of extmding some sort c^ oflkial coaXfcA 
over it to check the sale of fiteam» to the tribes by Poxtc^iaesc 
and Americans and, among other reasons, t» fiareafall a pcMifidc 
Yankee annexation.^ 

ShcMctiy after Nourse's oomnamication, and before Someari 
or Philip had writtm, Lord Bathurst; in Oetober i8ah’<’*ptesseii 

* C. 0 , 48/fia, voL I, ts Bdck, Ci^te Town, ij iSs4, eatianun 
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<j>e that Owoi's treaty Gapdla atul Makasane 

a;^)eaxed in its details 'objectionable and impracticable, even 
supposing that dae cession was in itself desirable*. But he stated 
tbat 'His Majesty’s pleasure* would not be taken about the re- 
jection of the cession undl after Lord Oiarks Somerset had re- 
ported whether the establishment of a post in Delagoa Bay would 
be beneficial to Cape Colony. Meantime Nourse was to withhold 
the promulgation of the document he had prepared to issue 
upon application from any merchant desirous of opening a trade 
betweoi the Cape and Delagoa Bay.' / 

Somerset, as we know, Imd replied to Bathurst in April |t 8 a 4 . 
And in December of that year the Admiralty had repr 
Owen for having spent so much of his time and attention bver 
matters foreign to the object on which he was employed.* Mmn- 
while, nothing was done about Delagoa Bay. It was not tmtil\( 
arrival of the Eleatiory in i 8 z 6 , that the dispute between the Brit- 
ish and Portuguese local authorities in East African waters was 
mken up by dieir governments in Europe, who proceeded to 
continue the argument on behalf of the claims of their respective 
nationals. But why was the British government now about to 
support a claim which the Secretary of State had Browned upon 
<mly three years before? The rejection of Owen’s treaties was' to 
have been decided according to Lord Charles Somerset’s opinion 
of the 'value of Delagoa Bay to Cape Colony. That opinion could 
in no sense be termed fiivourable to annexation and yet the 
British government had neither accqpted not rejected the treaties. 
The reason is to be found in the diplomatic relations in Europe. 

The possibility of France or America acquiring a stronghold 
in East Afdcan 'waters, which had been noted by British com- 
manders, could not be ignored by the British government. Strate- 
gically, commercially, and also from the point of view of the 
carefully nurtured Gspe Colony, such an event was undesirable. 
There was, moreover, the position of Mauritius to be con- 
sidered: trade depression was exciting discontent and alienatic^ 
the sympathy of the inhabitants, while France was encouraging 
and protecting die prosperity of Bourbon and the Nedierlands that 
ol Java. Mauritins, as Farquhar stressed in Parliament in x 8 a}, 
had been pennitt^ to 'dwell on her losses*, so that if any 

'9JPUO.,Ad. 1/4499, 'V^linotHofiaa to Office, i7 0ctcfa«t iS>). 
* PJMX Ad, 4/1)87, *)7> Bntow to OtranC Adnkahy, jo Deomber 1S44; Ad. 
t/MTO, Ovon to Ctdut, HALS. Lwm, Skeoa^ Bay, 47 Septeaabai 184). 
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aati-Engluh power should arise in India the posnbility of co^ 
operation from the inhabitants of dsis impottant stxat^ic biM 
was ezttemdf slender.’ Under sudi dtcumstaoces a Bntish hold* 
log in Delagoa Bay could add to the wel£sre of Mauritias, 
frustrate the designs of the United States to obtain the Bay, and 
at die same time dieck the French in Bourbon and Madagascar. 

Shordy after the arrival of the Bkanor in June i8a6 the Mar- 
quis of Palmella, the Portuguese Ambassador in Londcn, com- 
plained to Canning that the EJtemor had been seized in an illegal 
manner after its sequestration in consequence of a flagrant act of 
contraband. He demanded, therefore^ either that it be given back 
to the Portuguese authorities for trial in Lisbon or dmt they be 
indemnifled.* The matter was left in abeyance, at Canning’s re- 
quest,’ until Owen’s arrival in August,* when a foil report of all 
Us statements, together with the correspondence concerning the 
EUanor, a claim for indemnification from the owners’ and Pal- 
mella’s complaint, was submitted to the King’s Advocate, Christ 
Robinson. On i February 1827 the latter returned his opinion 
that the first inference to be drawn from these statements was 
that the Portuguese proUbition was not founded on the general 
law of PortugU and that the several statements of Captain Owen 
showed strongly that Mapoota was not a part of the recognized 
dominions of that Crown. Unless the contrary could be sads- 
fiutorily proved. Canning would be justified in maintaining that 
there lud been no violation of the article of the treaty wUch 
stipulated only ‘that the general freedom of trade, diereby estab- 
lished, Shall not be understood, or in any manner . . . inter- 
preted’ as invalidating or a&cting the exclusive right possessed 
by the Crown of Portugal ‘within its own dominion to farm for 
the sale of ivory, Brazil wood, urzela, diamonds, gold dust, gun- 
powder and tobacco in the form of snuf^ provided, however, 
that should the above-mentioned articles, geiumdly or separately, 
ever become artides of free commerce within the Dominions’ H 
the Prince Regent of Portugal, ‘the subject of His Britannic 
Majesty shall permitted to traffic in them as ftediy and on the 
same footk^ as ffiose of the mon; favoured nation.* 

’ Haaiud, voL XUt. 1042, Mantitkii Tnule Bill, j Juae 1825. 

* P.S.O.. P. 0 . 97/}0|, Bilttella to Ctnnli^ hoodoo, 17 JFuac tStS. 

t PJUO«, F. 0 . 97/}0), Dnft, Cuming to Biliaelk, P.O., 4 Jidf tS«S, 

* Ad. 1/2171, Owen to CRdBetv HALS. L mm, x j 1S1& 
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Itiapoota WHS to lie sacogniaed as a paat of tbe Pott^ons o 
Pdcttkgal* S^iiot; fbe King's Advocate cooaideced* dtece oould b 
no cocepli^ against Captain Owen, siooe be was not dbaxgo 
wiib any in ^toper conduct towaids tbe Govetnot not with be 
havii^ in any uofdendly way esaept <bat he dedated bis duty n 
ikoaand tbe aestitation of tbe E^aner—a demand wbidb ii 
fiden^y tmns was coo^lied widi by tbe Govemox, 'subject t 
xefiseenoe to tbe Pottoguese Ambas^ot at London, and to hi 
own govexnment*. Witib xespect to tbe con^iaint of die owne 
and daim to indemnification, it would b« necessary thn th 
(jooidons about mttitotial tight and tbe law of Portugal shoum fa 

first settled, but it might be proper to intimate to the T 

government that there vras such a claim upon which k ~ 
Canning's duty to indst. Tfae master, accorcbng to the 
spCMideacie, liad equivocated in some measure in acknowledging 
die authmdty o( the Portuguese governor, and in acting at the 
«aine rime ia a winner which implied a consciousness that he was 
vkdadng the law — so fiur as it was dqpendent on that autihority. 

as eras said to have been done in ignorance, it would not 
alone establish die law, although it might considerably mir 
buxass the question of indemnification.! As a result of this ad> 
vice Canning, on 15 April, stated the claims of Captain Owen 
and of the owners of the Eltmor to Pahnella, and inquired on 
vtitat i%ht Portugal efaumed 'the spot at which the vessd was 
trading when she was seized': was the claim based upon actual 
possession by a Portuguese force, a recognized cession of the 
tififfiiwiy by a native chief, csr upon any other act or conpact 
ntTfW die law o£ nations giving an unquestionable right of 
sovereignty 

Ihe Portuguese antiiotities eJaitned tepazation £oc Owen’s 
in tctfere n ce with tbe commandant of tbe Portuguese j&ctoty; 
ibey cecpiested tbat tbe Eletmer should be returned to Lisbon to 
be tabsd, Britaia x^aioing tbe right of r ec la iming conpeosation 
bs tbe inptobalde event of Portugal losmg die case. The tigh^ 
of die Crown of Poxtui^ to the teotitoty in question wem estab- 
Ilibed» Ptimdhi argued, tpon ptioaty In discovery cm dhe first 
yftHftisgt of tbe Portuguese to Indite, die es tribUd i m e nt of a 

t'A. S$/*su, ISa, Urn Otlbs^ Swoet, Fipctngd, XoiiiMaQ to 
t fOumf tut* 

iWluS^ VLOk fthm* Owning to Muitil*, FA, S5 Apefi tf t?. 
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£mtm whkh •tail existed in die Boy of loono^e Mss^^twi 
tlrbete die Gtumoot of MonailaAjQe nttintained a gttdscMa* die 
acts and tbe tteades c£ die nadve people tecognixing the supce* 
toacy ai die Crown of Portugal ^adiich had ccmdonally been to* 
newed diroogh die centuries, the constant recognidon by iMhee 
countries of these rights, proved by an Inspection of their geo* 
graphical charts and, finally, upon Article n of the Convention 
o£ as July 1817.1 Owen was accused, in his zeal for the profit 
of Bdkain, of having contracted with savages, which in itself 
made unnecessary the discussion of the o^ous invalidity of 
his actions.^ But in order to establish the priority of Poilx^^uese 
claims similar treaties antecedent' to those of die British were 
forwarded.* 

This protest, together widi the reply whidi the British Fordgn 
Secretary proposed, was forwarded to the King’s Advocate on 
aj October. After again thoroughly investigating the &cts, he 
was of the opinion ^t it would not be advisable to press this 
particular case to any positive result because the peculiar 
difficulties that might attend the further discussion of ‘ti^ts 
sovereignty in those remote parts’. Such a policy might, he ccm- 
sidered, be highly conducive to the friendly undmtanding of the 
two governments. The proposed answer to Palmdla’s note was 
regarded as perfixdy correct and proper in vindication of the 
right of ficee intercourse to those coasts and as ‘an explanation oc 
apology* for what had been dome by Ckwomodore Owen.* 

Lo^ Dudley, Gmning’s successor at the Foreign 0 (&cCf thetth 
fore, asserted in his t^ly that if the diiefis were Ind^ieadent; a 
statement whidi had not been questioned by P al mdl a, the &sZ 
that they were only half dvilized would not aloctt ‘invabdate’ the 
‘soletan and tegular’ compacts wfaidi tiiey had plet^ed them* 
selves to Britain. The &ja that the Portuguese hid ‘iqiled tiaem 
as tiiey first sailed along the coast* would not pm; tiuMe native 
diie& and thdr peo^ so entirely undet the ocmttdi the BcMta^ 

> Cf. 124. 

* PJwO., PjQ. 9fli9}, IMtodUs to DotUqT, LoHdoo, Mty tU7, fit 

1P,Q. S|/3«7. 

* EUA, P.O. yrim, DediaMioo by of fiwu of Loowaso Mmtm 

mi % 1Sk% of Uiffm Utamm «t Unpata, 8 OcmW sM ‘OoMt of 
tetiteety fiottCspdOa w King i794’,«ac^^ 

to Db^, liiBilaA, sy 1% t*«7> Pw * detnM of tbs gortogi w w 

JifiiHO, Jmmrtt ngw L«nwv» tlyojt, Pmu S» 47 
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giMte «s fee ever ttfbsrwards to subject tbou to suds kirt m 
P octugal dioose to deckte she had in^Kssed iq»oa 
dbeonu Ihc Swxmd Artide of the Treaty of 1817, ’allowii^ for d»e 
utmost latitude of exptession^ might iudude every fo<M of't^- 
tory between Cape Delgado and ^ Bay of Lodceoigo'Marqoes, 
but k omild not be held to mean the territory of those pkm m- 
dbdve. 'Neither by conquest, setdement nor cotnpact could 
Portugal establish any daim which invalidated the trade at Ma- 
poota secured to Britain by the treaties of Captain Owen. The 
return of the EUohot to Lisbon was, therefore, refosed. A dainr 
was submitted, for the favourable consideration of the Fprtu 
guese government, by the o'woers of the Eleanor for the losses sus 
tained by her detention. It was, however, stated that the Bntish 
would go no fiuther in the meantime thim to urge that ’ca:^” 
may be issued to the Governor of Louren^o Marques to'^^i^ in 
future from unfounded claims or wanton aggressions shSQilar to 
those whidh had, in that case, been practised’. It was in this con- 
fidence and from the earnest hope dut the fidendly understanding 
between the two governments might in no way be risked or dimin- 
by discussions <ii the rights of sovereignty, in remote seas, 
that Bridan avoided pressing this disputed right to any extreipoe 
result* 

In reply to this dispatch the Marquis of Palmella sdU insisted 
on the right of sovere^nty of the Portuguese Crown c^er the 
territmy of Temby and Mkpexsta; and he added that after the 
departure of Captain Owen from Delagoa Bay, the King of 
Mapodta had signed a protest declaring that he recognized dw 
authority of the Portuguese only and diat it never was in his 
power to cede his territory to the British Crown, since it be- 
longed to the Crtiwn of Portugal.* To this letter the Bfitish 
government never replied. In so fiur, therefore, as Dudley’s was 
the last pronouncement, Britain’s clai m to the south shore 
ni Dehtgoa Bay was never t^quished. But in January iSja, 
when die owners of die JE&ciwr reminded Lord Pahnerstonof dimr 
daim lodged against the Portuguese govemmoit in Augu^ 
and adeed whar relief they oodd eiqpecr, Palmerston dedin^^ to 

ktinte on diek bdialf because the AdvootosGeneral’s bj^nuto 

* 

* AILOt,, jp.O. 97/103, Dwitejr m fsloails, f Jiboemfaor alto Dnft, 
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«& lutoissioa of the dghtt of Pom^al to the di^fmted 
io^DdagoB Bay. 

^Hiis Hoe of policy 'vras tiphdd some thirtmi yean later, <«hm 
Rear-'Admixal Chmpbell at the Cape desired iostructlom in 
the Americans should form a settlement at Delagoa Bay.* Palmers* 
‘‘ton snted diat His Majesty’s government ‘could not have any 
just ^ound to object to, the execution of such a plan* If the 
American government contemplated it, ‘as the Crown of Great 
Britain does not assert any Bights of Sovereignty in Delagoa 
Bay*.® His reasons for saying dtis were that the l^g’s Advocate, 
to whom the questions raised in 1828 had been s^mitted, had 
’considered that ‘it would not be advisable to press this pax^ 
ticular case to any positive result’ and because the Foreign Office 
r^ly to the Portuguese demand had ‘in consequence been limited 
to an explanation or apology for what had been done by Captain 
Owen and to a vindication of the tight to a free intercourse with 
the coast in question’.* It should here be noted, however, that in 
the British claim to the territory, as drawn vp in 1872, it was held 
that the Portuguese government paid a sum of money to the 
owners of ^e EJtanor as compensation for the illegal conduct erf 
the autiioritks in respect of the seizure of that vessel, but tint this 
payment was made upon grotinds entirely distinct from any 
territorial question.® Yet there seems to be no mention of this in 
the contemporary correspondence, and the statement is not in 
accord with the original opinion of the Crown Advocate that ffie 
territorial issue musA be settled .before any compensation could 
be exacted. 

Even had the British government desired, diplomatic affiiirs in 

Btnope in 1828 were extremely mffitvourabk to tiie ccmtinuance 

'' % 

* F.O« 63/595, Draft, F^dri^toii to Brown, F, 0 ., 5 Hatch 1831; CO» 

48/^65, Memo on eventa of 1825 conoetning Delagoa eti^oeed In to 

Hay, 19 July 1855, 

» CO* 48/163, Wood to Hay, Admiiahyi 30 June 1855, wiA ca^doauM. 

> CO. 48/163, Backhouie to Hay, F* 0 ., 29 July 1835; Uy$: In ih» Bm 0/ 

^ qUifedak, 1933), 140, 

* 41/163^ llduo on eimits of 1825 ecancetnhig Delagoa Bay, endoaed in 

BaddMKW 10 Hay, F.O*, 29 July 1835; C Uya, iAtdfkStnf 140, 
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the tiie xigHts o£ GmA tndl^ 

jM]o«isav«t, Bdmecstoa oSvioof^ vm nta^ed 
Bci^t>ki*s <^dm o!tuld not be substaotktedi, eod it seoai, tbeie> 
ht did not tvish to xaise tbe issue, It vaa m ibis way tint 
l^tiun Kdasoed ibe tight to te<q>ea die questicnt in iatet yearn 
When in t9$6 Pottugal comphuo^ that het possessions ht ACcica 
\sete not ennmetat^ in the proposed dn^ for a skve-trade 
tteaty, Palmerston held that the enumetattcMi of the Possessions 
erf tin Crown of Portugal in AfHca' was omitted because it did 
*not beioog to Great Britain to determine by treaty with Porfogal 
what those possessions were’. Further, that at all events the 
termination and enumeration of diose possessions was a quesl^ 
of territorial tight and had nothing to do with a treaty agains 
the slave trade. The treaty, if concluded, would apply to m 
possessions o£ the Crown of Portugal, but it formed no part 
objects to determine whidi parts of Afdca did or did not belong 
to Portugal.^ Meanwhile, ^ Portuguese continued to place a 
guard on board British sMps visiting Ddagoa Bay and to exact a 
toll foom British merchants before allowing them to trade widi 
die natives;* and the limits of Portuguese territory cm the east 
coast of Afdca remained umhfioed. 

The cortespemdenoe from the King’s Advocate in 1828 has 
not iqipatendy been hitherto examined. Its very existence seems 
to have been ignored. Even confidential memoranda printed by 
tite Foreign C^ioe in November 1872,* respecting the limits of 
the Portuguese possessums on the south-east coast £ul to men- 
tion it Whedme the British government were aware of it and of 
Pahnerston’s mtetpretation, when diey cbdlenged Portugal’s 
tigbts to the Bay, is impossible to say. If they were, the claim in 
1872 must be regarded as an atten^t to 'bring off a spendng 
chaiice’-*-«n atAempt justified by the increased importance of the 
Bay In consequence of events in Europe and Afeica. 

The chief arguments on die British side abemt vdiat consdtated 
^posseadons’, were then ptecisdly those used by the fio-seeing 
ComaiMftder Owen neady fifity years befine. Tlk independence 
of the inhabitants, it was aigu^ became the oidy test* The 
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•iitiioijtjr (^Pomigal and of (^vexQoc of 
bad tiaras been cxteaded to ilie souiii ov i%ht faa^ 
daa and Eogtidi Sjrm. inie pcoof of t]us doouaant fitcft 
foofid, it waa asserted, in the conduct of die nadires and o£ 
Boctugoese themsdves, and in acts and compacts entered into 
j|>ets9een die Portuguese and die natives as veil as those made 
between the natives and the Bdtish. The ruins on the south bank 
of the liver, it was argued, were the remains of a fort whidi the 
Portuguese, after the ^sttucdonW their fort on the north bank, 
were ^owed to erect temporarily. For peemission to buM and 
occupy it, they paid a quit rent to the natives. With the exception 
6 £ this permissimi, whidh granted the ten^iary occupation of a 
piece of ground, the Portuguese had never held a foot of 
ground nor set up a single factory or establishment soudi of die 
dvet. This argument ignored the fimt that die British, at least 
since 1781, had been idbsed the right to trade with die Afiicans 
on the south bank. It also avoided the question whether acqui- 
escence in this prohibition amounted to a recognition dt jun, or 
merely dt fae^y of Portuguese sovereignty. It should, moreover, 
be noted that in x8i 5 the Portuguese were known by Ramsdm to 
have paid the customary tribute or subsidy for the privilege to 
hoist theit flag on the south bank of English River, as they always 
did for the fort on the north side. This seems to in^cate that their 
rights on both banks were established on die same basis. 

A correct perspective of the dispute vhich arose over Delagoa 
Bay can be obtained only if the events are viewed first against 
their histmcal setting, and secondly in relation to the arguments 
brought forward by Britain at the arbitration in 1872. ^though 
the issue was only then decided, Owen’s actions constituted ^ 
grounds for the British claim. As the political and eoonomk im* 
portance of dw Delagoa Bay region increased, conflicts arose as a 
ixsote dw deteimked attempts of Bddsh merchantt fo trade at 
die Bay and dm eqpaUy determined attitude of the PtnXiigitiw to 
prevent them, Thes^ as wdl as the poHdcalaffiurs, which Wtnig^t 
dm quakon fo a cihtii, fom a dbtina stx»y. Tim Brtttdi casein the 
Dehgoa Bay artdmtkm mas based on dm legality the actkwts 
t^Bdrishcotornaodesa String the yearn tls}'* 4 aiiidjm»<mc^ 
8idefj)dkm» aihhtg Bxw the polidm Sonth Adik 

Tim d ^ ^ kwa dc cobsldtftat^ whkh cittmdied inkds of 
ttattssM comimds the end of ilm onmo^ 


^ ilKWe Ovox’s d&y. This is weU iOusteted by s Fote%a 
Office Memcwsmliim of it 84 , which states: 

We koow tibe Pottaguese would make comidexable saodfice to 
CbtaiO ffie lecognitkm of the ddim to extension of tetihoty on the 
West Coast. ... It seems to me not imptobable if tfiey see theic 
gatm likdiy to be lost, diey will bid high fot support, and if they do, 
it it eviiiknt that diey have in Delagoa Bay a bid to offin; 
would be exceptionally powexfiil.^ 

In ^ following discussion of the significance of the Bay in 
dw hands of Ftance, Germany ot Gteat Biitain, the sttategic 
problem as seen by Ow«i, Nourse and Philip persisted, «cq>t 
that foe growth of the Boer Republics and German ambidoln h^ 
introduc^ additional complications. The memorandum arfoied 
that if France were to get that Bay she would secure foe Wnly 
point f«Mn which she c^d, in case of war, keep watch ove^her 
Eastern trade at Mayotte and in the txorfoem harbours of Mada- 
gascar, and that if Germany were to get it she would at once be 
brought into close relations with foe Transvaal and the head 
vratxxs of the Orange River and so might even stretch out a hand 
to foe new settlement at Angra Pequena (Soufo-West Africa). 
If, on foe ofoo; hand, foe Bay were English, it would be possible 
to hold in check foe French fleets and make German intrigued in 
foe Transvaal compararively unimportant. A minute on this 
suggestion sap: 

The possession of Delagoa Bay seems to be very important, but 
I tfiinlr we might >ho obtain from the Sultan of Zaiozibar some other 
good harbours on foe coast. . . 

The question was eventually dropped because of foe inex- 
pedHency rec^Mming foe Delagoa Bay issue at foat moment, but 
it was etnpbasi^ dut Britain *would not forget Delagoa ^y*. 
ISfoceover, as long as it remamed in foe hands of a weak power, 
foe Bay oould not be mfer, and while in foe possession ^ Por- 
tugal it was virtually neutralized. Tlw danger to guard a^unst 
was its acquisition by stune rivai. 

This review of foe history foe Dek^;oa Bay dispute am^y 
IBusteates foe essential unity of foe western shotm of foe Ind^ 

* I’JUO., FX>. S4/1814, Memo by P ercy Aadenoo, haul of die Afocen 

^ pending Betiia GonCeteoae on Wees Aftkea affiucs. ’ 
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Ocean, fix Owen’s ac^vittes demonsttated k maotoitkafelie 
£iduon the impottancx of Delagoa Bay to the Cape, Znnakwr, 
Momtiasa and Muscat. likewise Owen’s acdons emphasised dm 
connection of India and Maoxitius with South Afcica and how ' 
intimately that shore has been Imked with diplomatic cuxtents 
in world affiurs. Much of the subsequent history East A£dca is 
a commentary on Captain Owen’s surveying expeditkm. 



Ompter Seven 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA AND THE 
SLAVE TRADE 


Tlie histoiy of the si^tcssion of Ae slave trade in Pottu^se 
East Africa begins in 1810. What happened in that year pAved 
more destructive to Moaunbique commerce than any oAa 
ocoirmnce daring the first four decades of the century, uhe 
reasmi lay not within East Africa but in Europe and Asia. The 
cmaule to espiate sin and cut off the slave trade was not alone 
responsible. Britain’s possessions, trade and investments in half 
the world stood or fell upon the safety of the tr^e routes to 
and Qiina round Africa. In this as well as in other con- 
texts the entire East African coast, whether controlled by Mus- 
c4t, Portugal or Britain formed one political, geographic ^d 
whole. Neither on the ocean not within East Africa it- 
self was the symbiosis oi events between these sections of the 
coast This was as true in the early Victorian age of 

expansive prosperity and liberal awakening, whdi Palmerston 
took over the Ministry of Foreign Affrits and thampioned the 
bu*nafiiiafian causc, as it had been in the eta of Napoleon. 

The fullness of the change that had taken place within the 
course of a few years and brought the East African coast well 
wt&in rite orbit of Eurtqtean politics is shown by British nego- 
concerning tKAt coast in rite fifteen years after Owen’s 
v«it Britain’s anti-slave trade crusade focus^ intematitMial in- 
terest upon East Aftican waters. Tension in rite Middle East 
stressoi the need to maintain strategic friendships along the l^t 
African coast. To the north and sourit ofMozambique the atttval 
of British, American and German misrionaries and eiqdoters 
atCTi ged the conc eni also of PormgaL No* was it certain whether 
rite ^nisrimnuty invasion’ could Ik cfivmcoed ficom the growh% 
imetest of Britirit, French and American traders who reflected 
riie of an increasingly in^poxtant EuK^>ean market lett 

aiS 
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|>to4iicts of Butt Mdam. kbotu;. Faced with 

iocoo^atjllde the Bxiti^ Foisugn CKBce was foxced to 

tempet'’.h t a n ani t aria n gseal to (he needs of international ■ 

Hence British negotiarions for rite abolition of rite East 
skve ttade fall iitto two disrioct parts, eadti thn^ to meet the 
impaa of worid affiuxs upcm riie .qtecial condhions aflfarring 
Muscat and Ptatugal. 

But within East Africa, Arab and Portuguese participation in 
(he slave trade are inseparable. To try to eradicate dot ttade in 
one part or in one section of the coast was merriy to shift the 
centre of si^^ly, for example lErom Benguela to Moaanduque 
and (hence elsrwhere within Poituguese or Arab territory. The 
real significance of the trade cannot be divorced from the ttade 
in ivory. Bigger and richer populations were clamouring for the 
products of African slave labour: sugar, cloves, gum*oopal, 
cotton and, above all, ivory for the European and American 
luxury industries, such as piano and organ keys, billiard balls, 
knife-handles, ornaments and fans. These new opportunities 
for profit excited European, Asian and American traders ; brought 
European goods and tediniques into the East African interior; 
and helped to accelerate that penetration from the coast begun 
from the Zambesi by the Arabs and after the end of the sixteenth 
century by Portuguese and mulatto praj^eros and norrii of Mozam- 
bique in the second and third decades of the nineteenth centu^ 
by a handful of Arab and Strahili merchants — many of thdoa 
financed by Indian traders with connections in 2hnzibar. Develops 
ment of this trade with East Africa gave a new significance to the 
traditional connection between East Africa’s major exports — 
ivory and slaves. 


[*] 

THE SUPPRESSION OF THE PORTUGUESE TRADE 

In the i8xo Ang^Portuguese Treaty of Friendship and Al- 
liaooe< D. J<^ pledged himsdf to no mote than a promise to oo- 
upcttate wirii Et^land in riie graduri aixiilifeton riaye traffic 
throaghout the world, and to forbid his subjects to carry on rite 
ttade from any place in Africa exc^t from rim actual possessions 

* NtigotiMions for thig treaty «te dis caw ed in Qitptac Htc, seetioo 4. 
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of ibe I^Mtagijese ctovn.* Yet, as we faarre seen, by a stssoge 
tom cf ciixnimtances, the years immediately fdQowing the cta^ 
dosion of this Treaty saw a more effective che<^ on the Moaaxh* 
yque slave trade than resulted &om any subsequent treaties 
Britain succeeded in forcing upon Portugal during the next 
quarter of a century. This is explained by the feet that when the 
Treaty was signed diere were British cruisers in the Mozambique 
daannd engaged in the capture of the Frendi islands and by the 
hamanitariaii r<^l which possessed Englishmen at that time. In 
the absence of Admiralty instructions to British cruisers, the 
terms of the Treaty were in practice misinterpreted. Portuguese 
slave ships, plying a lawful slave trade between Portuguese Jpeica 
and Brat^ were seized.* \ 

The cruisers destroyed Mozambique’s valued trade with the 
isles of Bourbon and Mauritius. Hence the control of those 
islands by die Portuguese ally proved more disastrous than their 
possession by declared enemies. The conquered French colonists 
became British subjects and passed under the prohibitions of the 
Slave Trade Act of 1S07. No slave was to be admitted into any 
British colony after i March 1808, and any vessel for slaving, 
fitting out in a British port, was to be confiscated.* Of equal 
inqiortance to Mozambique was the fact that while the British 
cruisers were there, Britain’s exercise of the belligerent tight of 
search discouraged the ships of other European nations from 
sqtproaching the East African littoral. Ships of the United States 
(even as neutrals until i8iz) were thus liable to be subjected to 
inspection, detention or capture.* True, an Act of Congress in 
1807 had already prohibited the importation of slaves sdter the 
following January,* but America, u^ke Great Briuun, was not 
yet prepared to enter an international movement against this 
trade, and so her subjects had continued to carry slaves.^ 

* PJI.O., F.O. 9}/)7/8, Pottugol, Tteaty of Friendshk* and Alliance, Aidde X; 
Itbodaeater. 91. 

* Bdvnttda, CMmUal PoUy and Stamy in South Africa, i8o6-a6 (Thesis, Oxford), 
85; Itieal, ’&Morit of Copt Cobuf (London, 1897-1905), IX, 185, and XI, 140, 

» ^Mic Statutes, 47-9, Geo. HI, 1807-9, 7}, An Actibr the Abolitkm of the Slaw 
Ttade, 85 Match 1807; Qatkson, Hittoiy the AboUthn of Hh African Siant Trade 
ty tilt Britub ParUamcni (London, 1808), 944-7. 

* Mathieson, Gnat Britaui and the Sian Trade (London, 19x9), 11. 

* U.S.A. Statutes at Lat^ IL 496. quoted ^ Idilne, The Stave Trade and Aa^ 
American Satatiane {Tbetit, London), 468. 

* AJi.U^ Mac., 79, Rece^ fcom Jones Winberg, Moc., 6 Nowmber iSioj Moa., 
tA, wn»ic^ letter to Govetnot of Mocambique, liihambaae, at AptU 1807. 
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Bdtua’s imisteooe dmii^ the war oa the i%ht of seatdi, 
gether with the eoforcemait of the British skve restxictioos 

,ia ih« forooer French islands, accentuated the severity o£ the 
mikaken interpretation of the 1810 treaty. It also emphasiaKl 
two other factors which are a constandy recurring 
better exchange value at Zanzibar and the consequent flow of 
trade overiand away from Mozambique. In fimt, if not in 
Zanzibar became the commercial capital not o^y for the Arab 
but also for the Portuguese territoties in East Africa. 

The misinterpretation of the Slave Trade Treaty of 1810 and 
die seizure of ^vers off the coast of Africa by British cruisers 
raised a bitter storm of complaint from Brazil as well as Mozam- 
bique. The universal clamour of resentment kflled any in- 
dinadon which the Prince Regent of Portugal might have had 
towards assisting England’s campaign for abolition. England, too, 
found the results of the Treaty of 1810 disappointing. Portuguese 
slave ships were accused of violating even the mild prohibidon 
imposed by the Treaty; while subjects of the other powers used 
the Portuguese flag to continue Ae trade, unhampered by d» 
intemadonal agreements of their countdes. 

The Bddsh envoy at Rio de Janeiro, Viscount Strangford, 
despaired, in face of the determined opposidon of both Brazilians 
and Portuguese, of winning any further concessions from the 
Portuguese G)urt.‘ Early in 181 5, however, Casdereagh succeeded 
in concluding a Qinvendon and a Treaty with the Portuguese 
plenipotendanes at the Congress of Vienna. By the Convendon, 
signt^ on zi January, Great Britain gave £^00,000 in dill dis- 
charge of chums for Portuguese ships det^ed by Bddsh cruisers 
before i June 1814.^ The Treaty,^ signed the following day, de- 
clared illegal all Portuguese trade in slaves on any part o£ the 
African coast north of the Equator,^ but spedficsdly permitted 
the traffic to the subjects of D. Jo2o between Portuguese Africa 
to die south of the line and ’the trans-Adandc possessions* be- 
longing to the Crown of Portugal ’until such rime as the trade 
should universally ixase’.* 

Britain had attempted to obtain a promise that the trade would 

* Miadie^, t6S-9. 

* P.O. Goaveaaioa to the Sltme Tfitde. 

* PJLO., P.0. 9^/170, Bottogtl, Taotf for nte Sti^pntkbaof Uto 

* Arris' IV,, 



betdaoHshediad^tyeais,' but the Prince RegditlKm^ltm^^ 
only to negoriate a s^Muate tteaty later which dsiovdd sbt A de- 
finite time for foe complete abolirion of foe traffic. Pottngoeae 
firi^Bcts wm forbiddea to carry slaves to any country or pos- 
•esrion toA under foe dominion of foe Crown of 
In return, foe Treaty Alliance amduded at Rio in i8io was 
dedaxed vdd, although all the ancient treaties betwmi foe two 
powers were to continue in force.^ England remitted foe unpud 
bahttme due on a loan oi £600,000 made to D. Jo3o in 1809.^ Rati- 
ficarions were exchanged on 16 June i8xj,aodonfoe26foof foe 
fidlowing month cc^es of the agreements were sent to Mdzam- 
biqne by the Marquis de Aguiar, who mq>xessed the hope t^t an 
iitetease in ofoer commerce wotild result^ \ 

As in Brazil, so in Mozambique, foe community were rom- 
pleidy out of sympathy with and untouched by the relipous 
emotkms and humanitarian doctrines concerning the slave tiade 
which affected Britain. The traffic was considered so essential to 
foe very existence of foe European community that any attempts 
to airt^ it, fiu: from causing the people to try to ad^t them- 
sdves to other trades, resulted in chaos and despair. The officials 
and most oi the people dung to the trade if only because foey 
could not understand how their whole economic life could be 
reorganized on a new basis. In Mozambique, as in Brazil, there- 
fion^ rite terms tjf foe Treaty of 1815 were received with dis- 
content, though for different reasons. The Brazilians, who 
olmuned foe majority of their slaves ftom West Africa, objected 
to the prohibition north of the line.^ On the other hand, Mozam- 
Inque looked forward to a probable increase in the Bra zilian 
trade. This had already been fitcilitated by a decree of 181 1 which 
foe subordinate ptKts to Brazilian vessels.? Although the 
Tteaty limited foe sale of slaves to Portuguese subjeds, PorM- 
guese East Afidca’s most cherished trade was rmt with foe 
Brariliuis, who paid low and comparatively urqxtofitaMe dudes 
to the official, but with foreigners, more pardcularly foe Froich.* 
The terms of the Tteaty ai^teaxed to dm Governor unjusdy 

* Kker, XXVHI (tupideineiit), s}4, fie WeUca to RSwa da Sebtote, aS 
iSja; Maadietter, 17111. 

»AilideL *AiUclein. « Article V. 

. • Ss. Agniix toM. C d’Abmie Menews, Rio, t 6 jnly 1S15. 

' ^ liftodbeittst. 171# ^ AIdcti. Chaoter VX* 

Pe Alii* Jof6 da Cutiba to SU de Senna Ccettihho» Moa,, ^ 
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cestxictive of eolooM !2>ectiet and in ditect contxadlcdon to dio 
lostnictions helmdiscdvedat tbe eadof the tm, 

aotfaomed Co admit Ftendi vesadis flying the white flag of Lotus 
XVm to txatte at Hoxambiqae. To }ust% his actions, he atgtied 
(hat half a doaen Ficnch schoonets ftequenting that pott £bt 
slaves could hatdly desttoy ot hatm the nadooal conunetce. 
The foreign slave trade accounted for most of the revenue in the 
colony’s budget. Moreover, it was the most reliable source of in- 
come because it was based on an inexhaustible supply. The Gover- 
nor attributed the decadence of (he colony’s tra^ not to foreign 
slave traders but to the proximity of the Epglish setdemoits [pre- 
sumably Zanzibar] where the ‘hmthen traders’ and Banians went 
in ‘surprisingly’ increasing numbers. If foreign ships were pre- 
vented from entering Mozambique, they would resort to some 
otherpartofthe long undefended coast. Ihe natives had no predis- 
position to Portugal and were pr^ared to trade with any nation 
provided their needs could be satisfied. The Frenth had already 
shown a preference for landing their cargoes at Gipe Delgado 
and the island of Angoche or even fiuther north; the ‘Kaffirs’, 
he pelted out, therefore sometimes obtained their merchandise in 
other parts of die coast rather than at Mozambique, which resulted 
in considerable loss to the Royal Treasury. For these reasons, 
the Governor openly professed in 1817 that he had been acting in 
contravention of the Treaty and had been following the example of 
his predecessors who, despite the King’s orders declaring die slave 
trade a Portuguese monopoly, had always tolerated fozeigners.> 
Casdereagh soon found that a considerable revival of (he slave 
trade had taken place in spite of the pledges of every European 
state, as well as America, to co-operate in abolishing the hateful 
traffic. In fitoe of such opposition the obvious course was to try 
to obtain permission to exerdse die right of search in time 
peace.* In 1817 Spain granted England this right, and in the same 
year the Portuguese Gown was forced to accept the point. The 
BraaOiaos, whose interests, like dmse of the l^opeans in Bast 
Afdca, vsese strongly rooted in the slave trade, h^ refused to 
adhere to die 1815 Treaty sdpaladons.* But the &iglish reforming 

’.^JF£^.,Mec,S<,M.C4'Afa(«u«MenaEestoO)qde4k8«na,Mak.,aj ScfAem- 
b«* 1S17. 

* n* Fmtfii l>«% jrSrjHU, 4)<l; F.R.Oq F.O. Annai 

A (o tkw joh Aeotoicid, MiaxioanduiD on 4 Deeenbet 1S17 
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|Murty failed to understaod d>e teasons whidb lay at die toot 
<o£ die xductaiaoe of t]» Pottagoese king to follow its example. 
Casdeteagh lealiaed at the time 'diat the Abolition of the Slave 
Ttade might have been better secured if instead of being imposed 
foc»n without on nations not ready to accqit it, it bad been in- 
troduced more gradually together with the mac^ety to make it 
dfecth^ But ndther to him nor to his successors was sudi a policy 
possible in the state of public opinion in Britain.'* 

Obliged to push the British demands, Gistlefeagh based his 
daims on the promise of D. JoSo in the Treaty of 1815 to nego- 
tiate die complete abolition of the trade. He forced the si^uture 
in London of the Additional Convention of 1817.^ According to 
this, the territory on the East Coast of Aftica, whose true re- 
mained open to D. Jolo’s subjects, was defined as that posWssed 
by the Crown of Portugal and lying ‘between Cape Delgado and 
die Bay of Ixiurengo Marques'.* The Portuguese ^g\ was 
requited to publish two months from the date of ratification the 
penalties prescribed for violation of the existing agreement and 
to renew the prohibition to import slaves into ‘the Brazils' under 
any flag other dian that of PortugaL^ All Portuguese colonial 
vessels engaged in the slave tmde were to carry Royal passports 
signed by the chief of the captaincy to which the port ^loqged, 
ud if they came from Portugal by die Secretary of hhuine, drawn 
up in conformity with a modd annexed to the Convention.* 
The two signatory powers agreed that the ships of war of both 
countries, acting under special instructions, could visit any 
merdiant vessd of the two nations suspected, upon reasonable 
grounds, of having slaves on board whidi had been embarked in 
an African port forbidden by the Treaty stipulations.^ An 
additional article of the Treaty and its annexed instructions laid 
down that^ as soon as the ‘To^ Abolition of the Slave Trade for 
the subjects of the Crown of Portugal had taken place', these 
stipulations were to be modified by common consent. ‘But in 
d^ult of such alterations' this Additional Convention was to 
remain in force ‘until tiie Eapiration of Fifteen years from tiie 
day on which the General Abolition oF the Slave Trade' should 
have been brought about by the Portuguese government’' 

* yffObttet, Brim tmd /b€ leAptiidmci ^LatiK AouriMtlt 54. 

* BASK F.0. 94/175. Aiiditional Conveotiou, signed eS Jnif tSi?.' 

sAnitielL * Ankle HL 'AxtidelV. *AnicleV. 

t PJtO.. f.O. 94/*7d> Sqjuate ankk sigaed by Qudenagb end Fabnelle. 11 
$iq^MBber itty. 
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Ttms tbe $n{^tessioti of tlie illicit slave ttade cognbined vsidi a 
cettain iBoeasute of aboUti^, bad beeaa obtained on papet fix>m 
bodi the Portuguese and die Spanidi governments.* Ibe only 
serious loc^hole in the Convention with Portugal was d^ attide 
stipulating that no seizure was lawful unless slaves were actually 
found on board. This omission was rectified in hhudtt i8z5, 
when an additional article was added, stating that if there were 
dear and undeniable proof that shives had been put on board a 
vessd for the purpose of illegal traffic, that vessel could be de> 
tained by cruisers and finally condemned by the commissioners.^ 
An attempt was thus made to prevent slave vessds avoiding 
forfeiture by dumping their cargo overboard or putting that 
slaves on shore prior to being visited. But by that time Brazil 
had declared her independence and the stipulation could not be 
applied to her subjects. While this tight of search was confined 
only to three powers, and while the flags of France, Holland and 
the United States, whose subjects were tiic principal traders on 
the African coasts, were not induded therein, ‘the effect was 
merely to vary the ostensible character of the i^ud rather than 
m any material degree to suppress the mischieT.* 

In Mozambique the prindpal objection to the Convention of 
1 8 1 7, as to the Vienna Treaty which preceded it, was that the Portu- 
guese were prohibited from trading with fordgners. The Gover- 
nor argued that, since the Arabs were not bound by treaty, 
fordgners were encouraged to buy their slaves in the Arab 
possessions ♦ or in the ports south of Mozambique where customs 
duties could be avoided; that fordgners could thus oifer higher 
exchange values than the Portuguese and entice away from the 
port of Mozambique the Arab and African dealers with thdr 
ivory and slaves; and that it was becoming increasingly dMcult 
to obtain slaves in the ‘ndghbouting wilds’ of Mozambique, 
whence both slaves and ivory were being diverted to ^^mzibar. 
The Governor complained that the slave ttade was becoming 
a monopoly of the national ships from Brazil and that since 
tixdx duties were lower thtm those paid by fordgnos, a great 
fefiing off in the Royal revenue, as well as a shorti^e of money, 

* P.O. 84/i, Aaxmx A to the 10th Protocol, Meiaonadum on die Slave 
Trade, 4 December 1817. 

* Maoebeater, 176, fbotM 

> P 3 ^« 0 ., KO, 84/a, Aiinex A to todi Fiotocxd, Mtemndtimdo the Slave Trade, 
4 Defamber 1817. 
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While die pons to die ootth aod soudi wete apea to Soteiga sk ve 
dealets, die Gorcmor was powerless to prevent the txadev even 
had he dedred, e^iecially since the Governor of Qtidimane was 
in e{£kct often independent. In Mozambique it was regarded as 
useless to try to carry out the terms of the Omvention of 1817 
and to turn away sudh foreigners as did come to buy slaves. The 
Treaty increased the dislike of die ^tidsh and 
die ^vemor's determination to encourage the 
fote%nets. 

One of the most important e&cts of the measures to 
slave trade was the increase of anti-Ro3^st opinion in 
bique. Indeed, the measures consolidated and 
important nudeus of and-Royalist opinion created in the 
by political exiles from Portugal.* 

No doubt the efforts that had been made by D. JoSo to abolish 
the slave trade helped to consolidate pro-Brazdian S3naipathy, 
just as his actions had increased the power of the anti-British 
party in Brazil.* For it was realized diat once Brazil became a 
sovereign state she would be freed from obligation to observe 
the distasteful measures concerning the prohibition of the slave 
trade whidi Britain had forced upon the Portuguese king. Thus 
began the growth of that sentiment in Mozambique which in 
later years formed the basis of the government’s demand that 
Britain guarantee the Portuguese possessions before anti-slave 
trade measures be enforced. Brazilians, moreover, were in future 
wdcome in East Africa and were ensured a direct communica- 
tion with Qudinaane and Inhambame which enabled them to 
carry on the 'abominable* traffic mote advantageously and 'to a 
greater extent*.^ 

Ihe Portuguese slave trade should have stepped with die recog- 
nition of Brt^’s independence in 1825, for the treaty with Britain 
of tSiy peimitted Portuguese subjects to engage in the slave trade 
only between Pcwtugal’s African territones south of the Equator 
and her transatiantic possessions. But Portugal never prohibi'^ the 
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tttidt tt> tier streets area l&msS OM^asibljr ebd^wd 
tte fem after Treaty acastUy sheywed aa uKeeaae ^a Pocta< 
goeae Bast Aftka^s trade, pordcultudy to Brudt-Huid diis dei|>ite 
d>e &ct that die iahabttaats Fetoainbttco, ia defiance of the 
slave trade treaties, laul fitted out fast saUiog vessels for illicit 
trade north of the line.^ 

In 1819 at least 10,000 slaves, or perhaps 12,000, ate«knovm to 
have been embarked from Moinunbique for BmiL In 1821 neady 
},ooo slaves were reported to have been shipped from Mozam- 
bique aboard Brazilian vessels, while export duties on more than 
12,000 slaves were collected. Between 1822 and 1830 (bat not 
induding 1826) some 40,000 slaves were embarked at Mozam- 
bique and mote than 33,000 landed at Rio de Janeiro. These 
figures would not indude slaves illegally embarked in the sub- 
ordinate ports north and south of Mozambique nor those dis- 
embarked at Rio de Janeiro without paying duties. In addition, 
an Englishman in 1826 noted that while 8,000 to 10,000 slaves 
were annually entered in the Mozambique customs list as eiqtorts 
to Brazil a quarter mote were smuggled on board to cheat the 
custom house. There was also a sultetantial increase in slaves 
shipped to the French islands. In 1824 to 1826, thirty-five vessels 
carried 7,000 slaves from the capital and die subordinate ports of 
Ibo, Quelimane, Inhambane and Loutea;o Marques. S^y of 
these were first taken to the Seychelles to pick up a smattering of 
French so that they could be introduced to Bourbon and Mauridus 
as belonging to French islanders. The Spanish trade to Cuba and 
the Ara^Swahili trade to Madagascar were also active. In all it 
has been estimated that between 1820 and 1830 at least 15,000 
slaves annually were exported from the port of Mozambique.) 
This figure is in line with the estimate of Qq>tain Owen who was 
an accurate observer,* 

At Quelimarie, as at Mozambique, the BraziMan trade flourished. 
Captain Ow«m estimated the average yearly export between 1814 
and 1819 as 2,500 and that by 1823 it had risen to 10,000.* the 
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tecorded figuxes of slaves earned from Quelimaiie axe as follows 
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SJo di Janeiro 
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882 

— 

977 

».«59 

18x5 

550 

— 

445 

995 

18x6 

788 

709 

1,884 
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1*397 

559 

924 

2,680 

X8i8 

746 

371 

— 

x,iX7 

1819 

3.*34 

1.259 

650 

5io23 


7*497 

2,678 
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British statistics at Rio de Janeiro for slave importations, Vhile 
not necessarily accurate since they do not allow for slaves on yrhich 
no duty was paid, are nevertheless interesting; in the years iSai to 
i8z 5 and 1827 to 1850 theyshowa total of nearly 3 5,000 introduced 
at Rio de Janeiro from Quelimane.^ Thus before 1830 Quelimane 
was already notorious as one of the greatest marts for slaves on 
die East coast. 

The pre-iSzo trade to Ibo in the Querimba Islands seems to 
have been stopped by Makua hostility and Sakalava raids from 
Madagascar, but after 1824 these dangers were partially overcome 
and Ite again became a Bivourite French hunting ground for 
slaves.^ In response to the increasing demand for slaves at Ibo 
and at Quelimane, Bisa, Yao and other African traders soon 
had trodden well-worn paths towards these two markets whidi 
became particularly in^rtant in the mid-nineteendi century. 

In 1819 of the more than 10,000 slaves known to have been sold 
to Brazdian slavers over 1,800 died at Mozambique while a 
further 2,200 died on the voyage to Brazil. Another 1 ,200 awaiting 
sale had died before being sold. This dearii-rate may not have 
been unusually high, particularly among the Yao, because of the 
Buigue of their journey to the coast, which may have covered 
some 250 leagues, and the debilitating effects of the coastal 
climate. Hence Makua slaves were preferred. But in 1819, tbe 
Governor made no mention of Makua slaves. That may have been 
because of riie troubles wirii a section of the Makua, % whose 

I AM-V., Moa, 97, list of liw ougoes sii 4 «iii^ entwing and depa iting fiom 
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lands cos^ ttadm had ftequendy been robbed’, and die cam- 
paign against them in 1820.* It is not impossible tiiat, pardy be- 
cause of these renewed hostilities or stoply because prices at 
2i«j2ibar were better, the Makua like some of the Yao and the 
Bisa may have been sending their slaves to Zanrib a t . As early as 
1 8 1 X Gqxtain Smee identified Makua slaves among others awaiting 
sale at Zanzibar.* Remarking on the large number of slaves 
shipped in Brazilian vessels the Governor of Mozambique 
specifically noted that ‘this is not due to those which come from 
the environs of this aty* but to the abundance of slaves brought 
by Yao caravans ‘from the interior near Tete, the farthest of the 
Rivets ofSena. . .so that this year they brought 3, 5oo.’3 Where, then, 
did officials in the capital, dependent on a profit from the slave 
trade, obtain 10,000 or iz,ooo slaves for export to Brazil in 18x9? 
And that at the very time when the same Governor-General was 
complaining that the supply of slaves, like that of ivory, was being 
diverted away from Mozambique.^ 

Writing in x 8 24 Qiptain Owen provided an answer. ‘I now 
know,’ he wrote, ‘that nine out of ten of the slaves obtained at 
Mozambique are received in Arab cheUngas or prows from Kielwa 
(Kilwa), Zanzibar and other places north of Cape Delgado.’* 
Perhaps when he made this a subject of complaint upon his 
arrival at Mozambique, even he had not realized how essential 
this Arab trade was to the Governor-General. At a time when 
African merchants were diverting ivory and slaves overland to 
Zanzibar, the Arabs, it seems, were bringing them by sea to 
Mozambique!^ Hence, in contrast with the ivory trade whidi was 
irretrievably lost, the Arabs enabled the Portuguese officials at 
the capital to maintain a substantial export of skves. These long 
journeys probably also helped to account for the high death-rate 
of skves at Mozambique port. 

In London as in Bombay, Calcutta, the Cape and Mauxititis 
the British knew that any attempt to win effective co-operation 
from the Portuguese in the and-skve trade crusade was doomed to 
fiulure until die other side of the same problem, that of Muscat 

* Alpere, Cha{>ter VI. * Ibid. 

* A.H.U^ bfoa, 96, Brito Saoches to Axcot, M02., to Octohet tSip, quoted by 

Alpet«,aaq;rterVI. ♦Ibdd. 

* P.BUCX,A4I/ut6$,0«entoCtok«,HAC.S.Ln«n«tiM,8Mudit8*4;c£ iSo. 

* Due no dottk to tmty ttf tSiy with the KingirfMwbgsKia. the iSit 

Fiendt A«t pioliSdtlitg Pwodi eubjem from slave txedrig end O^Ado Moeceby’* 
tsesty vd iSss vidi die Imatn, ef. xyi-a; *67-8 
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covM be fXKittolleii But &e British govecatneot luul alwsjri 
H and le d Seyyid vith caution. Even dot^ the Ni^Kdecwic vna 
it anas only after French power had been broken riiat in iSjx 
(after rile &U the Mascarene Islands in i8io, and of Java in 
1 8 1 1 ) Bombay t^){>toached Sayyid to give publicity to the Bombay 
and Bengal anti-riave trade negotiations of 1805 and 18x5.’' There- 
after, exo^t for the treaty negotiated by Farquhar in 1822 granting 
British cruisers the right of search, the Imam signed no hirther 
commitments. Captain Owen had not made matters easier. Tak- 
ing advantage of words expressed by the Imam in a kindly xnood 
he atten^t^ a device for subjecting more vessds to tiie nght of 
seatvh while his actions at Mombasa aroused the Imam’sl worst 
suspicions of British 'protection’. After that, until the lata thir- 
ties, notiung constructive was achieved. In foct parado:^cally 
enough, even when the humanitarians did succe^ in gcping 
Pacliment to pass an act abolishing slavery and all distinction 
based upon colour, and later when Thomas Fowell Buxton’s 
Society for the Extinction of the Slave Trade was formed, an 
increase in the East African slave trade was brought about by 
rising demand in Europe and America for African and plantation 
products.* 


w 


PALMERSTON AND THE PORTUGUESE TRADE, 1850-42 


It was against Portugal and not Muscat that Palmerston’s method 
of extorting by treaty the ‘right of search’ backed if necessary by 
naval blochade was first appliecL At the same time Buxton’s 
scheme for the dvilhsation of Africa could not be ignored. It was 
to be achieved not as Wilberforce and Pitt forecast, as a comple- 
ment or sequd to abolition, but as McQueen had suggestecl in 
iSao as a pediminary and ^ only effective means of abolition. 

British public c^inion was deeply impressed by the overwhdm* 
ing proof in Buxton’s b(x>k, Tbt African SJt»* atd its EimtJUt, 

tibat the slave trade was not being destroyed but was actually te- 


c pod bsfote dw BxitUh Act of 1807 Che Boinb«p govenuneot {Mohlbtteil 
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oeasingt Mea of ioflamce k sodbtjr aiul politics at ooce 
{oxmxd k lus suf^ort. Tbo Sodetjr formed k 1859 
omoemed 'witib Afdca k isolated sections but die 
a8awk>le,as askgle source of supply. Strong extosal 
were still to be stalled, but *the ddtvmnce of Afdca* was to be 
efiected by ‘callkg forth the capabilities of her soil’. Compulsion 
so long as it lasted might restiak the act, but it would not eradi- 
cate the motive. Native rulers were to be convkced foat they 
could obtak European goods mote dieaply by cultivating the 
soil than by exportkg their sub j ects ; but, as instruction along these 
Ikes required time, it was pressed meanwhile to compel as well 
as to persuade. The chiefs were to be bound by treaty to prohibit 
the trade. This most important aspect of the plan was to rest 
entirely with the government, who, it was suggested, might find 
it ‘expedient to obtak from the chiefs the possession of some con- 
venient districts . . . best adapted to cartykg on trade with safety 
and success*. This adueved, another and wholly distinct Society 
might be formed for aidkg cultivation and for promoting the 
growth of valuable products for which the soil was ‘peculiarly 
fitmd’.i Thus a dating suggestion for territorial annexation was 
put forward at a time when ^ government regarded the extension 
of British possessions most unfiivoutably. But that was not all. 
Ambitious plans were laid down to promote the civilization of 
Africa k ways not already adopted by the missionaries. In additimi 
the Preventive Squadron, far from bekg recalled, was to be 
strengthened. 

No doubt the Melbourne government’s support and encourage- 
ment of the scheme ate partly attributable to t^ advocacy of Lord 
Glendg (die son of Qiiules Grant) and James Stephen, his per- 
manent under-secretary, botii disciples of the Qapham Sect 
Glendg was therefore Buxton’s natu^ ally k the Cabinet, but he 
must krve been regarded as none too safe a guide k view o£ his 
recent dealings k Caiuda and South Afiaa.* More probably, 
therefore, the govenunent supported the project because public 
opkion seemed to be catching fixe agak or because of the shrewd 
judgment of Glendg's successor at the Colonial Office, Lord John 
Russell.) Whatever the reason, Palmetstcm and Melbourne were 

fottlwBatinctkMsefnie SlmTtadB*BdfiMn«eQir2^ 
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pf«pated to couQteoance Glenelg's ideas aldiough not wholif 
in agteement -witii them. The attempted application of theit 
scheme to West A£dca and the ttagic result of the e3q>edition 
which set oat for the Niger is known. So is Buxton’s 
suggestitm to Glendg tibat Mombasa might be as important to 
a portion of eastern Africa as Fernando Po was to the western 
coast. 

Because Buxton believed that dbe English had never traded for 
^ves on the East coast he dedded they had a moral influence 
there undiminished by the remembrance of former atrocities. 
Enormous as the slave trade was from the east — and the /figure 
he quoted was twenty or thirty thousand Negroes from die 
Imam’s territory to the north alone — ^Buxton argued that it ^uld 
be increased as a result of the stoppage of the trade ftom the West. 
The time was opportune for a settlement there before the nsmves 
should become prejudiced against the British by any other nauon, 
especially the Yankees, ‘who with their accustomed long- 
headedness were evidently endeavouring to engross this profit- 
able trade’. He concluded his account of Mombasa as a most 
promising locality ‘for an anti-slave trade and legitimate com- 
merce colony* by stating that Montgomery Martin, a ship’s 
surgeon who had accompanied Owen’s surveying expedition, 
recommended Owen as the first Governor. Owen had founded the 
original setdement,* t’t^as much beloved by the natives, liked the 
country, was a very fine clever fellow and, though rather eccen- 
tric, was *half an Arab himself’ and would no doubt be willing 
to gol 

Palmerston knew all about Owen’s desire to be British Gmsul- 
General for Eastern Africa and South Arabia.^ In 1834 Owen 
oi^ed his services while deprecating the ‘back-handed policy 
of ctttain interested parties’ who in 1827 had prevented the 
government from accepting the cession of Moml^a. But after 
his recent meddling within the cherished limits of Portuguese 
trade and territory and in ‘the delicate web of Arab politics’ 
Owen’s proposal was naturally firmly negatived by the India 
Board, whUh in effect, meant the Prisideat of the Board of 
Control, Sir John Hobhouse. Stressing that it had only recently 
been a^eed with the Secret Committee (who at this time appear 

^ C£ *79-87. 
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to have been tiie really e£Bscthre body with Indian A&trs) 

that no communication should be held with states lihe Mut wat 
excqtt through the Govetnor>Genetal of India in Council, the 
Board described the reasons for the appointment advocated by 
Captain Owen as at variance widt the Near East policy the 
India Office. It considered the appointment of a Consul-General 
inadvisable in as much as he would not be an officer of the 
Government of India nor under its control. 

Palmerston was also ruffled by Buxton’s proposals, for he was 
fan-seeing enough not to be carried away by idealism. He wrote 
to Glenelg: 

. . . this settlement scheme of Buxton’s seems to Melbourne and 
myself a wild and crude idea. In order to extirpate the slave trade 
by commercial settlements you must begird with them the whole 
circumference of Africa: for this plan is peculiarly open to the 
objection which Buxton makes to our slave treaties, tlut nothing 
is done till all is done, and as long as there should remain any great 
extent of coast unprovided with these commercial settlements 
you would not have cured the evil. But what an expensive and slow 
process it would be to so stud the coast of Africa with furtories, 
even if there were no political difficulties in the way. 

No doubt the extension of commerce in Africa is an object to be 
aimed at, but I am inclined to think that such extension will be the 
effect rather than the cause of the extinction of the Slave Trade. 
It is Europe and not Africa whidi takes the lead in the intercotirse 
between those two quarters of the globe. We want to sell our 
commodities in Africa and we sent them thither. The AEicans who 
want to buy will pay us in whatever way we like. If we insist on 
having slaves, slaves they will produce; if we prefer being paid by 
eleph^t teeth and gold dust, tiiose articles will be collected and will 
be got ready for our merchants. 

If then we can prevent Europeans from bringing slaves away Bxtm 
Afiica, we shall at once convert the mode into one of barter of 
commodities; and it is obviously fu; easier to cateh and condemn 
slave ships supposing all the nations who have fla^ to have com- 
birted for the purpose than to make the line of dtcumvcdution of 
setts and factories whi^ Buxton proposes. The reason why tire 
ttsde is so extensive is not that slave ships elude the vigilance of 
our cruisers, but that this vigUanee is rendered unavailing by 
want of treaty power. 

I am very sanguine as to the ^ct that will be produced by put- 
ting down fhe skve ttsde under the Portuguese ffig-' 

' PJLO., P. 0 . 5^a, Mucrfspn to Glendlg, Windsor, 14 September 18)8. 
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In detnaoding die conqiletie aboHdbo of the Fottngneae dave 
tmde, BtlnKXSton, backed by an enthusiastic public opinicMi, bad 
no cono^tioa of the entiee dependence Mozambhpie ookmy 
asx the devdbpment of that trade. But with bumanitacian in- 
fhienoe donmiatmg British politics all negotiations tdth Portugal 
were coopletdy overshadowed by his persistent efbrts to obtain, 
by negotiation, cajokry and threats, Portugal’s explicit ptohibi- 
tkMi the trafBc in daves. Portugal, on the other hand, was 
chkfly ooncemed about the revision of the tSio commercial 
tteaty, due in 1815, but dela3wd by civil war and revolt in Portu- 
gal^ until the late thirties. In 1830-1 the slave trade was outlawed 
and the right of search no longer curtailed by geographical iWts. 
But there was still no equipment dause. Fini^y, in 1835,* ^go- 
tiations for a new treaty were begun. But not till she agreed in 
1842 to pay England’s price— complete abolition — did Portugal 
obtain the desired revision. During diose years the Portuguese 
govemmoats’ fears of the possible consequences of abolition 
exerted a profound influence on the negotiations for the new 
tteaty. In Portugal and Moeambique there were people who 
realized the reasons for the deplorable condition of the colony. 
But the slave trade gripped East Africa in a vice, and as long as 
die great majority of Portuguese East Africans, especially jthe 
ofiki^, favoured the trade, and as long as buyers could be 
found, any attempt made by Portugal to abolish it was to prove 
abortive. 

A trading concern — ^the Louren90 Marques Company — ^was 
formed in 1827 to develop agriculture and legitimate commerce, 
but the principal official t^enated the native chiefs and die com- 
pany became only another parddpant in the slave market.^ 
Colonists from Europe were promis^ free passage and a grant of 

> P.O. 97/)04, ObtenntioM on Tteaty. In 1825 Canning had dtavn np 

the oeoesaary projects, erhile a revised draft ptcpated by the Boi^ of Trade and 
ndtnetttcm vaa pteaeoted in lidioa in i8j6, the *Revol»tion of Se p te m ber* 
at Lidson intetn^ted nq^otiatuMis, cf. F.O. 6 $fjzt, No. 45, de Walden to 
Fahnenton, liriMn, ao FSitoiaty 1841, and F.O. 97/304. Note ftom F.O., 9 July 
1840. “* 

* Biher, VI, 170, Fshaelh to de Walden, Palace of Necesaidades, ai July 1835: 
aoS, delLonle to de Walden, Lisbon, 16 January, 1836; Kotalet, CemmrtMt TtMhs, 
IV, 36a, Nodfiodacos of tte Pottugueae govctooieot tdadre to the suqwnskio of 
the Tmtty of tSio, Palace of Ncptsaidades, at July 1833. 
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ls]|d>* flndaoy'v^oestsiblished a&ctoiy ftt MossunUque ^vcxe lobe 
ennobled To bdng de province into cbser conanonicaition vrith 
(be nu^ftwc omntty, Fottnguese ships m fv«/» to India wetecom- 
pdled to toucb at Mozambique.* Mote sttingent panishttents 
wete decteed fot equif^ing foreign slave ves^ in Pottuguese 
ports or Portuguese vessels in foreign ports.* Suggesdona for 
improving Mozambique were made and invited. A decree vm 
issued for develt^ing the newly discovered coal (teposits. But 
neither Portugal nor Mozambique had men or money to 
these prefects, and as long as ofHdals were not given adequate 
salaries no suggestions or orders could prevmt them reaping the 
profits of the slave trade. 

In 1856 a bombshell far-flung from the Court in Lisbon burst 
at the feet of the Governor and other officials in Mozambique. 
A Royal Decree prohibited absolutely and under most drastic 
penalties all slave trading direct or indirect within Portuguese 
territory by any person whatsoever.^ The reply of the Governor 
of Mozambique, the Marquis de Aracaty, was to suspeod the 
decree within the limits of his jurisdiction on the grourul that it 
was impracticable to enforce orders issued from home in ignor- 
ance of local conditions. Enforcement of the decree, he asserted, 
would result in irremediable evils — ^the total ruin of the subjects 
of the Crown and the starvation of its officials.* This insubordina- 
tion of the Governor, under the pressure of ‘imperious drcuin- 
stances’, resulted in an important undertaking by Great Britain. 
The Pottuguese Foreign Minister, Viscount de Si da Bandeira, 
feared that Atacaty*s example might prove infecdous and that, 
given a suffident state of intet^ disorder, the colonies of 
Portugal might encourage other powers to attempt dieir occu- 
pation. In these ‘delicate and dangerous drcnmstances’-Hhe 
decadence of Portuguese sea power and the impecuniosity 
her government — ^die Viscount proposed to Palnterston that 
Great Britain should guarantee to t^ Crown of Portu^ her 
dominions against any insurrection or attempt on the part of 

' UibM Gmifttf, $0 A|»il 18)9. 
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focdlga. powets to foment xebdlion or to obtain possesskm of 
tluan.* 

In his xeply Palmetston 'was typically frank. Britain, he said, 
i<mg accustomed to Lisbon’s inabiUty to enforce its otdets in East 
Africa, 'Was not surprised at the Governor’s action, for he had 
been encouraged to opposition by the dilatoriness of the home 
government in effectivdy abolisl^g the slave trade by treaty. 
Given the treaty, an adequate naval force on the coast to enforce 
it could easily deal wi^ recaldtrant officials and merchants. 
Ihe Governor’s circular appeared equivalent to a manifesto for 
perpetuating the traffic. Let W Portugal sign the abolition treaty, 
and Great Britain would consider the question of a guatWtee 
'with the most solicitous regard for the interest and safety of the 
possessions of her old ally.^ Although the Lisbon au^omties 
continued to express abhorrence of the ‘odious traffic’, while on 
paper nothing could have been mote satisfactory than Portu^’s 
acquiescence in Britain’s abolitionist policy, the signature to the 
treaty was not forthcoming and the slave trade continued to 
flourish. Yet Britain agreed in May 1838 that if the total suppres- 
sion of the trade in the Portuguese possessions should excite any 
discontent she would afford the assistance of naval force to pre- 
'vent such possessions transferring themselves to Spain or Btaril. 
After furdier negotiations the promise of aid was finally given 
against any attempts to endanger the tranquillity of the Portuguese 
colonies fomented by natives or foreigners.^ This was a reaflirma- 
tion of Great Britain’s obligation* which had existed since the 
seventeenth century to protect the Portuguese Empire. 

Stfil, the conclusion of both the sla-ve trade treaty and the 
commercial treaty hung fire. So far as the first was concerned, 
Palmerston denoted Portugal’s agreement to a declamtion 
rimt slaving 'was equi'valent to piracy and could be dealt 'with as 
such.* As delay succeeded delay and every possible excuse was 
brought forward to condone Portugal’s dilatoriness, the tone of 
Palmerston’s letters became more and mote impatient. By the 1815 

* Biker, op. dt«, 66, da Bandeita $o de Walden, Xiabon, $ May 1838. 
a Biker, op, cit, de Walden to S6 da Bandeita, Lisbon, 10 May 1838. 

8 Biker, op. dt., 86, de Walden to Si da Bandeita, Lisbon, it May 1838; sa6, 
AddItionalattIcletD draft Abolition Treaty. 
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ticaty, Potti:^ had undertakes tio assknikte her lews ott the 
slave trade to those of Great Britain and rigorously to rtattricc the 
use of her flag in that traffic. In letum England had remitted the 
debt of £ 6 oofioo owed her by Portugal. Yet the treaty sti|mlatiCH» 
concerning the slave trade had been allowed to remain inoperative. 
Palmerston hinted at strong action on the part of Great Britain to 
enforce tights which were legally hem. might claim absolu- 
tion from her agreement not to molest the Portuguese slave trade 
south o£ die line: that trade, since the loss Brazil, was a viola- 
tion of law and treaty. No Portuguese authorities at home Or 
abroad had ever taken dfectual steps to punish or to interrupt it. 
Aracaty’s plea that slaves were the only exportable commodity df 
his province and the export duty thereon his only sure revenue 
was ridiculed, the truth being that the trade enriched a few officials 
and merchants at the expense of the best interests of the State. 
The foreign marauder, in fact, profited mote than the Portuguese 
subject. For the benefit of a few individuals Tortugal permitted 
her flag to be disgraced, her laws to be violated, her good fiaith to 
be impeached and her treaty engagements broken*. Slavers who 
were denied the Spanish flag could find refuge by hoisting that of 
Portugal under whose protection die trade, denounced by the 
Brazilian government, was carried on.* 

At length, driven to desperation by Portugal’s procrastination, 
Palmerston, in August 1839, obtained from Parliament an Act 
which permitted British cruisers to search and seize suspected or 
actual slavers flying Portuguese colours precisely as though they 
were the property of Brimh subjects.^ There was little exaj^gem- 
tion in Tory complaints that the bill authorized proceedings 
tantamount to acts of war; but when the Tory peers at first re- 
jected it, Palmerston discussed the possibility of duecting Btithh 
cruisers to take action without authority from ParUammt Qtte 
commentator remarks that ‘Neidier he nor brougham * Vas cfuite 
accountable for his actions where the Blach Man was concerned**.’* 
But there may have been another and less humanitarian aspect to 
Paloterston’s concern in Pcotuguese East Africa. 

Just at that time coal had been discovered in the Zsmbesi 

' Kker, XXVm, det Wdclea to Sabtosa, Lisbon, 28 AptQ tS39. 
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faisin* and Natal, and die potential \^ae oi Poztugoese Bast 
A£doa aa an iatennediate coaling station on die toute to India* 
toay not have escaped notice in die eady days of steamsh^s. 
Moceover, tepotts of Ftendi and Anglican interest in those shores 
■were at dot titne reaching Lcaidon.* 

Palmerston’s high-handed policy raised resentment and sus- 
pidoa in Portend' idso in the mind of the new Governor of 
Moanmbique, J. P. Marinho. This is the mote surprising for the 
latter had served under Wellington in the Peninsular War, was a 
staunch abolitionist and thereby won golden opinions from Eng- 
lish naval officers on the East Afiican station.^ The GoyeriKit 
revealed an appreciation of die strategic position in the mdian 
Ocean when he wrote that no European power could aecure 
absolute dominion in Asia without being master either of rartu- 
guese East Africa or Madagascar. Of these two. East Africa was 
infinitely preferable, as its resources and physical features were 
more favourable for development.* Seventeen years later the 
British consul, McLeod, expressed a similar view when he asserted 
that any nation possessing Madagascar could command the 
Indian Ocean.^ Mjuinho suspected that the English would take 
East Africa once it was freed from the taint of the slave trade. 
It was muda richer than the Cape or New Holland (Austtdia), 
and, by the route through the Red Sea, was neater Europe. Once 
in possession and commanding, in addition, the resources of the 
Gape and New Holland, the English would be very difficult to 
dislodge. Britain’s aim in stopping the slave trade, he tiaought, 
was to obtain a monr^ly for colonial goods in ^ European 
and An»tican markets and thus displace Brazilian and Havana 
produce by that of New Holland.’ 

Portuguese animosity towards English policy was increased by 
tile ‘scandalous’ conduct df British sea captains* on the coast 
and by the rigorous blodrade of Mozambique enforced by the 
Brititii Navy. Sbtve trading was at least a sideline with traders 
of all nations who frequented the port, and the exclusion o£ 

* AMU^ Mob, IV, HUU to Matioho, HJM.S. Nmmit, Mob, n October 1B40. 
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so^pidcms cfaanKtm, eq>edaUy Balaam and 
c£ English ships of wax in the entxance to almost every haxboui^ 
caused a shortage of proTisicms and other necessities udth a oonse* 
quent rapid rise in prices and attendant profiteering. > r^wnplaH^fa 
long and bitter arose against *hypoctitiical* Britain, who ^merely 
enridt^ herself while pretending to be actuated by hnmawi^at^an 
motives*. It was said that the captured slaves were disposed of 
at the Cape of Good Hope, that Portuguese gold, ivory and 
tormise-shell were denied th^ lawful purchasers and means of 
transport, that the fisctories of Great Britain throve by the manu- 
fiurtuxe of goods to be exchanged for slaves^ and that ‘many 
poor miserable wretches of her navy were enriched by captures 
at die eiqiense of the Portuguese, Brazilian and Spanish nations*.^ 
An American, Commodore Skinner, in 1845 went so far as to 
claim that ‘Under the pretense of suppressing the slave trade . . . 
it is the intendon of both France and l^gland to make as many 
setdements on the Coast as they can for the purpose of mono- 
polizing the trade of the condnend.^ 

While the Portuguese governor's evidence against England was 
not entirely impart he did make honest attempts to e^oroe the 
decrees of aboUdon, and must be acquitted of any suggesdon of 
being interested in maintaining die trade for his own advantage. 
He hoped by suppressing the slave trade to divert into Portuguese 
hands the profits of the lawful commerce which were then en- 
riching British subjects in India and elsewhere. To this end trading 
agreements were made with the Imam of Muscat and the Queen 
of Madagascar. The latter was asked to permit a Portuguese 
setdement in her territory as a counter to Frendi intrigue.* The 
notorious Company of Lourengo Marques was abolished and a 
commercial company — ^The Undertaking of Qdzens fccun Oporto 
— ^insdtuted.* An attempt to reorganize the dvil service, inqizove 
commerce and encourage the ct^vadon of coffee, cotton and 
sugar-cane was made by obtaining boys from Eurc^ of some 
education and sober habits:^ skili^ fishermen and salt makers 

' AJHUU^ Mob., IV, Mo. * 4 , MadMio to Bomfitn, Mob., b October 1840; Mob,, 
V, No. 9^ Mstbiboto BoB&n, Mob., it bbidb 1841. 
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* ]>iiaeBa sad CMkBBBa, Ti* 

' AJnM^ Mat., IV, Mubdio to Botofita, Mob., 09 CNm^ 1840. 

* ■AMVi, Mob., V, No, 84, to Son at a, Mob., } Utah 1841. 

* |i«^ IV, 48, Mwlolio to ikuti^ 
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vese obtained £tom die Gifie Verde Islands. In 1841 dodi 
m a n u fa cture Dtras slatted and some mines were opened. All this 
was done in the teeth of oppositicm from the slaving interest which 
tried to influence Portuguese in India to stop supplying Marinho 
widi machines and materials necessary for launching his schemes.* 
They also continued to export slaves, varying rendezvous 
with the native slavers and utilizing the shallow screened inlets 
where ships of war could neither observe nor follow them. The 
Governor’s power in a community, where disloyalty and self- 
interest were rampant even among the officials, was insufficient 
to do mote than hffider the trade. On one occasion he was obliged 
to seek die aid of a British cruiser to check incipient rebellipn and 
assist in expelling seventy Spanish slavers.* \ 

Despite the Anglo-Spanish treaty of 1835, five years later 
Spanish slavers were intriguing with the native chids feu the 
establishment of a slave market north of Mozambique.* 'This 
danger of native aggression in the interests of slaving was ever 
present and potent in the defenceless colony. A union of Angola 
and Mozambique with Bmzil or as independent states under 
Brazilian protection, was not without the bounds of possibility, 
for a branch of the society of slave owners with this as their 
avowed object existed even in Lisbon.* It is no wonder then that 
on Marinho’s departure the obnoxious trade sprang once more 
into its wonted vigour.* But by this time the long-protracted 
negotiations between Portugal and England regarding die pro- 
jects of die treaties proposed in 1835 were drawing to a close. 
Palmerston’s fiunous Act giving British cruisers instructions to 
search and seize Portuguese slavers and the close blockade which 
resulted must have made Lisbon realize that she was playing a 
losing game and that no commercial treaty was possible without 
a formal renundadon of the slave trade. Moreover, Portugal was 
probably mote willing to accede to Britain’s demands for aboli- 
don since she had obtained the latter’s guarantee of her territorial 
integrity. On 3 July 1842 the philandiropic and commercial 
issues converged to form the basis of treaties. 

* AM.U,, Mos., V, No. 8). Maanho to Bomfim, Moac., * Match 1841. 

* Moz., IV, No. jt, Madnho to Bom&n, M02., 16 November 1840. 

* AJi,U., Mm., TV, No. ;a, Mattel to Bonafim, Mob., aa October 1840. 

* AM,V., Mob., IV, Marhiho to Boiafim, Mob., 19 October 1840. 

> AJLV., Mob., V, No. 41, d'Abmi de Idaw to NQniater of Madne and Coloniea, 
Mob., If Deoettber 184}; P.IUO., F.O. 87/798, Trotter to AdmfaaltT', Setingapa' 
tam, a8 Matdh i8}5, eodoaed in Woodhooae to Admiralty, 4 July 1855. 
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"llje Slave Tta 4 e Tieaty,* vtrhidi Bdtain in effect forced ttfKMi 
Portugal, {ttohibited all foirms of slave ttading to Portuguese 
subjects. It dedared foe trade equivalent to piracy, it nsgulated 
lights dF search, police supervision, ospture, adjudication and 
i»{Kuation for foe acts over-zealous na^ offices, it jnclvtded 
foe ‘equipment’ clause, it provided for the well-being of liberated 
slaves and made arrangements for future amendments of foe 
treaty. The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation* was not merely 
a revision of that of i8io, as Palmerston intended, but a new 

treaty to meet foe dianged relations between Portugal and Brazil. 
The substance of many articles in the old, however, was used as a 
‘necessary link’ m the chain of rfosoning behind foe tlfafrmg of 
the new treaty* which, alfoough signed when Aberdeen was 
Premier, was foe work of Palmerston and the Board of Trade, 
who had it carefully compared with foe Brazilian treaty of 1825.^ 
Portugal agreed to reduce her duties on British manufactured 
goods and fish, and in return Britain would open her colonial 
trade to Portuguese ships. But since Portugal was wedded to a 
rigid protectionism England gained only foe right of future 
negotiation.* 

Alfoough Portugal had desired to except Brazil, foe new treaty 
was framed on foe most-favoured-nation principle. English and 
Portuguese were to trade on equal terms as regards duties in each 
other’s ports.* Ships of either nation were allowed to export or 
import colonial produce to or from either home country on 
equal terms.^ Direct trade between Portuguese and British 
possessions was allowed in Portuguese products, with certain 
excqptions reserved for British importers, and, in return Portugal 
granted British nationals a like concession.^ The coasting tm^ 

‘ P.R.O., F.O. 9J/77/X1, Ttcaty and Additional Article, Slave Trade. 

* PXO., F.O. 93/77/19, Treaty of Commerce and Navigatton, widt Ea^aoatory 
Notes, exchang^ beram Great Britain and Portugal at liriwn, 3 July 184a. 

* P.R.O., F.O. 97/304, Draft of Preamble and Note by Palmeraton, 17 Dmbdsef 
1853. 

* P.R.O,, F.O. 63/541, F.O. to MacGregor, 18 Novonber 1841. 

' P.R, 0 ., F.O. 63/329, No. 283, de Wid^ to Aberdeen, Lisbon, 6 December 1841 ; 
F.O. 63/351, Same to same, Lisbon, 9 December 1842. 

* Artide I; c£ also P.R.O., F.O. 97/304, Palmerston’s Observation on Treaty. 

^ Artidcs V and VI. 

* Atdde VIII j <f. aho p. 1 t..O., F. 0 . 63/338, MacGregor to Cbnnii^ Office of ite 
Committee of Ptiry Gooncil for Ttade, ^^iteball, 22 Mardi 1842; F.O. 93 / 77 /t 9 » 

Beidanatoty Notes exchanged between tbe Britiah and Ponagoese pien^otentiaries; 

F.O. 93/38/ao, Secret article to Tteuy of Commerce; P. 0 . 63/342, No. 22, Aberdeen 
to Bawttd, F.O., 26 Iffiucb 1842. liberty of importa t i on was xK^iocally granted 
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eadb odaec*s dotiaiQioQS vm opened nndet oettBia nsstxMooi 
ISO bodi parties.* The tteaxj was to be valid for ten years widi the 
possibilitjr o£ revision after five years o£ any artides *not afiketir^ 
die ptsQciple of tbe treaty’.* 

Portognese l^t Afidca was not spedficaliy nioDtioned in the 
treaty, although in the printed draft submitted to the Portuguese 
government in i8)6, a dause to diis effect had been included,^ 
as in die Treaty o£ lito. At one stage the Portuguese agreed to in 
inserdon,'* but the dause was omitted in' the final form of the 
treaty because it was imderstood to be the intention of thePortu- 
guese government to ‘throw open’ the ‘general’ or legitimate 
trade with all their Afidcan possessions.* Britain obviouslymoped 
dmt the importance which East Africa had assumed as a slave 
market had or would dirust upon nations the realization bf its 
commerdal potentialities. Meanwhile Zanzibar and the Atab 
ports to the north remained the central coastal dqidts for the 
slave trade supplying Asian buyers from the north and, whenever 
possible, Europeans to the south. 


[ 3 ] 


MUSCAT, FRANCE AND THE TRADE* 


Palmctston’s ^treaty’ method of stopping Muscat’s share in the 
slave trade was naturally a matter of considerable concern to the 
Portuguese* In attempting this task the British Foreign Office was 

I Attick X. » Article XDC 

» P.R.O., F, 0 , 97/J04, F.O. to dc Wtlden, zi August 1856, Article XXV. 

^ F.R.O., F.O. pencilled note on Draft. 

^ F.O. 69/529^ No. 185, de Walden to Aberdeen. Uabon^ 6 December 

1S4X. It is Inceteiting to note that de Walden pointed out dmt 'Mozambique* was 
not by the Portuguese designahKl a colony. The islands of Madeira and Aaotes 
were also not oonsldeted colonies; the Gape Verde Islands were. The Portuguese 
laws desedbed the possesskMSS, whidx in common *parlance* we should term colonies 
as Hdtiatnatitie possesnons*. In the treaty it was. howetver, eatpressly understood that 
the inmatkin of the Portuguese was to 'grant the trade with all that Ahrkan pos- 
SestnonS^ whether called colouins or not. ^ 

^ For an eahsuatiwe study of rdatsons of European Powers with Zanasthar, see 
CcMq^land^ Bsi/ and its tmadm^ 


Jo tpbe Bshhh colonies, but the words 'and domintons* were omitted because they 
wmM of the Bast Imfia Cmpmf, and In 

siMhd tteaAo of a fwiml natum the Brl^ 

soy engsgeeaents indbadiog those t eit teric o leait so ftr as dudes on 
jpyips s mi goo d s were c i ci n cra ?ii w 
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ooly cootifliiiogy not isAugiuating. % polky. But in the btt iSjos 
the qaesdoo ptoved no kss baffliog than in the eadier yeats, 
espet^y aa Pahnemon was £(Moed to consider die East Afdam 
slave tzaide as only one aspect of a complex pattern of wotM 
affidcs. Hie Atabs had a much longet tiadidon of dependence 
upon slaves than the Portuguese. For Britain to force Portugal's 
h^nd was dtSicult enough. To force the pace of MoscaFs ruler on 
the question of abolition might mean losing his fdendship to 
France or some odier aspiring rival. 

In the Middle and Near i^t an imminendy explosive diplo* 
marie situation was causing some alarm. Mahomet Ali, the 
ambidous leader of a virtually ind^iendent Eg3rpt, not content 
with mastery of the Sudan and Syria, was aiming at incorporating 
Tr^ilc into a new Mediterranean and Muslim Empire from the Nile 
to the Persian Gulf. Russia had been thrusting south towards 
Gmstandnople, capital of a decaying Turkish Empire, and towards 
Persia and India. Through a nadve agency an att^pt was being 
madft to establish an intimate understanding with die Imam 
and to keep Riusia fully informed of the resources of the British 
government. In 1830 France, with a complete disregard for 
Bridsh disapproval, had occupied Algiers. Bent, it seemed, on 
reviving Napoleon’s eastern dreams, not only Egypt but India 
was courted. Britain was soon to learn that in East A£dcan waters 
France had given die Imam, now mosdy at Zanzibar, exclusive 
ttariing advantages with the island of Bourbon (after 1848 known 
as Reunion) and her eastern possessions.* 

At Muscat the arrival of an agent from the Shah of Persia, to 
purchase European arddes for the manuhicture of muskets and 
pistols at the very dim when the Egyptian Army was in the 
Persian Gulf, and the appearance of a French and an Amer i c a n 
ship of war frightened die Imam.* In July 1840, a French vessd 
of war from Bourbon arrived. The Commander, Captain G uillain, 
in a remarkable book to be published in i856-“^die year of 
Sayyid’s death-advocated that if only France would act quickly 
the cutting cf a canal at Suez would bring *an incalculable in- 
crease of vhality’ to India and the East and would ofet France 
increased compeosadinti for die losses of tSi 5 by new acquisitions 
of territory and inrinence in East Africa. 


34iSf«CiidOMne,FX>.toBoudofTade, sMa; itjS. 

» IPJLO., t4lS» Bmm ftm letter dC » n«d?e agetu at MuaoiU; 9 October 
iIjS, e a c k iead ia Ctoaloo to Bad^ioitta btibi Boatd, aj Jaeoaty tSs9. 
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Odllain $aid bat tecemly to bave aOasptni oosoccess^t^y 

to {tecsuade die Sidcakva iohabitaats o£ Hos>Beh, ot Nossi 
(a «iiall iskod off die coast of Madagascat) to acc^ Ftendi 

{ttotectioa. He now t^Ued to the Imam fbt petmissimi to 
aetde a (xmsalar agent at Zandbat and to elect a fbtt and buildiiigs 
at Mogadidia and Brava in preparation for a settlement — con- 
cessions which the French had previously failed to win ddter by 
threats ox persuasion from die Imam’s son and Governor o£ 
Zanzibar. The Imam conceived these requests to be highly 
detrimental to his interests and viewed the Ftendi visit to Nossi- 
B6 with grave concern, since, he claimed, the Queen had some 
years previously acknowledged herself and her tribe to be mbject 
to him.’ Encoufi^ed by the British East India Company’s \agent 
in the Persian Gulf and by its political agent at his own coim, he 
peremptorily refused the French demands. But to maint ai A this 
attitude it was necessary to be assured of the British govemmrat’s 
support. Failing this, the Imam dared not venture any longer to 
evade compliance.* 

Palmerston had already heard much of the French activities on 
the West Aftican coast and also in the Pacific, where fear of being 
forestalled by France had influenced Britain to annex parts of New 
Zealand.* Besides, it was at this time that the Egyptian issue > was 
c ausing a first-rate crisis between France and England.^ Qearly 
before the delicate question of abolition was broadied the friend- 
«bip of the Imam and the other Muslim states in the Near East 
had to be assured. 

Arab goodwill tvas essential to the maintenance of the status 
f$io and to the security of communications between East and West. 
Although the Suez Canal was not opened until 1869 this route 
had been regularly used since the eighteenth century for the con- 
veyance urgent dispatches between England and India. By 
1835 a regain French steamer service had been initiated between 
Alexandria and Mafsailles and two years later the British started 
a monihly mail service. 

C0u« ««p v*ntiy the Tmatn was assutetLpf British assistance and 
W^ urged not to comply with any French denumds whidi might 

c F.O. J4/), Hennd to Sect** Coounittee, Muscat Covt, ji July *840. 

^ fishdi toBsAhomse, fadk BostA a» Scptembct 1840. . 

^ ?JO, j4/j, Butact, Boirfjsy Ciott. «o Seena Coounteee, jo Septenbw 

{840, eadoted in Hobhouse to Vaimaattm, Ifidk Board, 19 Movendaer 1840. 

» n, 26*. 

4ftordeiaaf,<£ Gtaitt and Tetnpedey, aj^ 
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be i0coai|9iatible with Ms iutrasests*— * couxse of acdcka m^dh w«s 
stccmgjy TOf^otted by tiw Bombay MEcials, who that the 

{lolitical implications the situation had lenuined unchanged 
since the time of Napoleon. If the Fiench succeeded in establishLg 
a more intimate connection with the Government of Muscat, 
then British polittad influence both tha% and in the Persian Gulf 
must be jeopardized.* 

Letters continued to pour into WMtehall, recounting the 
Imam’s ever-incteasing apprehensions of French activity. Posi- 
tive information had been received from Ms son at Zanzibar, tiiat 
two Fiench frigates had arrived at Nossi-Bd from Bourbcm and 
landed a number of people who commenced building a fort and 
storerooms, without the slightest reference being maHf to 
Zanzibar. The Imam regarded tMs as evidence of the likely 
treatment otiwr portions of Ms territories might be expected to 
experience should the French be able to establish themselves at 
Nossi-B6.* 

Before and amidst these alarms based on fact and & 33 cy, the 
Imam had put out several diplomatic feelers to B ritain. In the 
summer of 1834, travelling on a sMp of a London Trading Com- 
pany, one, Armeia Bin Hafrnan, arrived at WMtehall ‘to ascertain 
tije dimatc’ at the request of the Imam.* Four years later, in 
August 1838, the Governor of Mombasa, Sayyid All Ben Nassur, 
was royally entertained at the public expense and received as a 
guest at Windsor Castle.* At Birmingham and Manchester where, 
no doubt, Ms advice on the type of manufactures desired by 
Africa was of considerable value, a cordial retxption was ensured 
by letters from the Committee of the Privy Council for the Board 
of Trade to the chairman of tite Chambeis of Commerce.* Two 
years earlier, in 1836, Captain Cogan of the Indian Navy, 
appointed as the Imam’s agent in London and in Europe, had 

* P.R.O., F.O. j4/j, Palmemon to Imam, F.O,, jo Sqitembet 1840. 

* P.R.O., F.O. }4/}, Eicttact, Bombay ciovt. to Secret Comimttee, $0 September 
1840, eodowd in HoUtooM to Pahnmton, India Boatd, 19 November 1840. , 

* F.R.O., B.O. J4/4, No. 10a, Hennel to Reid, Secret D^artmeat, Roddency, 
Mmcat, 5 Novendier 1840; Tramlation, Imam to Goremor of Bmubon,. J 3 ^Io'mn-’ 
bet 1840, enclosed in Hobhouse to Palmentoo, India Board, x8 January 1841. 

* P.R.O., F.O. 54/1, Memo signed ‘F, 17 July 1854. 

’ P.R.O., F.O. Cogta to Palmmton, }8 I%atoy S<piare, 14 August 1838; 
■P^^tttetstoo to Cogsn, P.O., ay At^ust j8j8. 

* P.R.O., F.O. 547a, F.O. to Board of Trade, 8 Sept em b er 1858; Munn to Stonge 
trays, OflSoe of Committee of PriTy Council for Trsde, Whitehall, it 

1858. 
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enq^bA^aed at lettgdi ilat Btitaio akuie, to whom die Imam’s 
CfMxpetstkia had been of the greatest value all through the 
Na|»oleoaic wats> had made no ovettute to secure his ftk^hip, 
and that the East India Cc«n{>any had envinced indidetence in 
their ioteroourse vrith him. D^ite the Inuun’s attempted saoi- 
fices in the cause of the suppression of the slave trade in Afdca, 
he had received no reward. Moreover, since the suppression of 
slavery was unpalatable to his subjects and injurious to his 
revmues, he would require much aid from the British goveroment 
if they wished him eventually to support abolition. 

Cogan suggested that the Imam be given the same tracung 
advantages to the west of the Cape as his subjects now enmyed 
to the east. If commercial intercourse were established mth 
Muscat each of the Imam’s returning ships would land, at a 
moderate cost, 400-500 tons of coal at Mocha or Muscat to\aid 
steam navigation and the American piece goods which now sup- 
plied his African possessions would soon be supplanted by goods 
of British manufacture. It was necessary to keep on the best terms 
with the Imam since he had a perfect knowledge of all that passed 
at the Court of Persia. Moreover, although his friendship was 
solicited by France, America and, indirectly, by Russia, he wished 
to devote himself to British interests. Should Britain not assist 
hiiTi, Muscat with its dependencies would &11 under the dominion 
c£ Mahomet Ali. This it was believed was one of the objectives 
of the Egyptian Army then in the Persian Gulf. Such an event 
would have seriously embarrassed Britain’s Indian policy and 
neutraliaed British control in die Persian Gulf.' Both Palmerston 
and die Committee of die Privy Council for Trade were prepared 
to seiee the of^rtunity of making a treaty of commerce and 
navigation with the Inutm^ especially as in 1833 America had 
conduded a treaty by which commercial advantages and die ri^t 
to appoint consuls in the Imam’s African dominicms were ob- 
tain^.) 

The dominance o£ American trade, the efforts of Salem mer- 
chants — especially Bertram Shepard looown as the ’Big Firm* — 

’ EILO«, EOs 54/fts CpgsMi to Otiental Dub* 5 Jmmxf 185$. 

* EILO,^ EO* 54/1, Pdrnewktofl to Bo^ 7 FebiiaMry 1838 ; O6ftoe of 

CoMikw aoFdbroacy 

8 f EO« 54/8a Bodomm F.O* to Boa «4 nS t Maiy xa38« DiiciOg tbe 

dm Isom it seetos *oi»ed to iSotr Amosim « 00 tbe 

Jfmmm If dm UoM Smm moM hka in n idbeUioft 

nt A Ckudmm and Polplao, M BUk AJHm, |a« 
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to boStl a trade emkadt^ die whcde Bast A£ticaa littond, 
die off*slu}te islands and AiuUq, as 'well as ie{»eseotirtioO$ from 
New Yotk tnetc h a n ts for an On^ goodwill ttade tnission to die 
United States had obviously excited the hnam. In 1840 a Nuque 
flying the scatlet ensign of Zanzibat and owned by the Tnwm 
hims^ bad atdved in New York.^ The missicmaty invasion of 
East Africa lent colour to these reports.* In 1834 came the flrst 
agents of die American Board of Gmunissionets for F(»eign 
Missions in South East Africa, followed later by more missions 
in Natal* 

Rumour was rife that the Imam was likely to cede one of his 
ports in Africa to the American government for the convenience 
of their whalers on the coast.* It was only a short while since the 
Americans had been reported to be contemplating a setdement 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Delagoa Bay.* If suda a 
project were contemplated, Palmerston not^, no just objecdon 
could be made since ‘the crown of Britain does not assert any 
rights of sovereignty inDelagoa Bay* and at India House the Secret 
Gimmittee diought ‘the supposed intendons of die Americans’ 
was unlikely to aflect British interests in India.^ Palmerston sus- 
pected that the Americans were concerned with no mote than 
increased commercial interest following the treaty with the Imam. 
He doubted the existence of any desire to extend territory since 
the whole movement of popukdon and capital of the United 
States could be fully employed in the unsetded tracts of their own 
country.*’ Even so &eir increasing ttade amnecdon was not to be 
ignored, especially when the Bridsh government was keeping a 
watchful eye on external contacts with the Trekkers from Cape 
Colony. These recalcitrants 'were selling slaves through Delagoa 
Bay and mi^t be thinking of accqidng the ptotecdon of the 
Dutch or some other foreign power.^ 

The English merchant was crying out for markets and 

' Cteaendea aad Doignm. op. cit, jj. 

' S.. CMvnr, Tit MUdmay Pattar in Etui Afritt (London 195a}. 

' For deoils, cf. Goupha^ Eatt Afrita mid its liuadtN, jyj. 

* PJK.O., F.O. J4/), ‘A confideftthl outline of die doocter and govtounent of 
His HigtesM die Sultan of Muacat,’ encloaed in Cogan to Falmenton, London, 
; l>OTmtwit 18)9. 

' FJLO., CO. Wood to Hay, Adniiiaky, 30 June 1833. 

* Cottpiasd, op Ht., 374-3. 

’ FjLQi, CO. 4S/1S3, Sadchouae to Hay, F.O., ay July 1833. 

' C F. 1, Mulla, Dk SrUa OmtHidd nr m$ GrM ^3ape Town and |oliaaaes- 

bnqb » 947 ), i&u 
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cttstxHsets. Ilie phcaomeoal growth of British trade with Natal 
was pracdcal evicfenoe * in support of colonial opinion at die Gipe 
whi^ was waxing dioquent about Britain’s lost opportunities in 
Africa. The Graiamstmai Journal in the 1830s and 1840s excitedly 
extolled the benefits to the English manu&cturer, the merchant 
and die colonial tmder if the ‘ai^cial* wants of the Africans ‘in 
dtt heart of die interior’ were stimulated by a taste for European 
comfcnts. A speech at Leeds by Molesworth showed how this 
echoed the feelings of the English merchant who possessed 
‘incalculable and inexhausdble means of producdon and|pur- 
diase’.* Requests ‘from Glasgow, from Liverpool and pom 
merchants connected with the African trade in London*? de- 
marided die annexation of Natal. To those aiming at embracing 
an intercourse with the tribes ‘who know the value of\this 
country* . . . ‘Its contiguity to Mosambique, to Madagaskar, Wd 
to the Comoro and otiier islands . . quoted the Journal, ‘it 
is ... die point d’appui from which commercial adventurers may 
take their departure to the north-east, and even to the Red Sea . . . 
lying so immediately in the course for the Mauritius; all the 
accumulated produce would find its way to England . . .*.< 
British traders could enter into ‘an advantageous traffic . . . now 
almost exclusively enjoyed by the Americans’.^ Others, like IDr. 
Philip of the London Missionary Society, actually counselled 
annexation ‘up to the tropics’ to save Africans from injustice and 
inhumanity,* and to prevent Americans fi;om training Afticans 
in the use of fire-arms.? 

Amidst this pressure for the expansion of British trade and 
territory, articles for the elective co-operation of the Imam in the 
abolition of the slave trade were inserted in the projected treaty, 
only to be rejected when all the considerations involved were 
taken into account. A number of Mohammedan diieftains and 
petty States, who from time immemorial had been supplied with 
slaves from the Imam’s African possessions, were powerful 
adjuncts to his government. An attempt to enforce abolition might 

* British cavorts to Khtal tot the period i8}7-48 grew fiom £{.900 to £40,000, 

tMcici uiipoiti fot same pefiod to £B^soOf MtiUcTa op. dt.^ 1^41. 

* 0/ M^ismortK 89^ quoted by Muller^ 152^ 139. 

^ IboMDcd* Ptatl. X>dbate8a XLVIII, fid SedaSp 25 Jtme 1859^ eoL 864, quoted by 
MtdJbrp 0pa 147* 
a Multep dtep t43a 
2 op* dt.y 29. 

•||idIet^op,dt, 37*-S. ^ Cbadenen and Duigati^ op. dt, s<S. 
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cause a eombioed mads, on tlw Imam’s povet aud, i£ 
by tbe Wahabi chkfii from the iateiior, m%ht lead to the de- 
sttucdon of his audiotity in Axabhu A measure thsu would call 
fmrdt Budt proceedings against tihe Imam would exdude 
from all sympathy of the Arabian people and would be equally 
obnoxious to the govemnuents of Persia, Egypt and the East 
African ports. 

In such drcumstanoes Britain, before demanding the Imam’s 
co-c^eradon in the suppression o£ the slave trade, had to be pre- 
pared to render him aid — a matter which might involve serious 
difiiculdes, espedally in view of the growing complicadons in 
Egypt and Turkey. It was therefore dedded that a treaty for the 
gradual abolidon of the slave trade might be better effected and 
enforced through the government in India after the interests of 
Muscat and Britain had been dosely cemented by a commercial 
treaty and when the Imam would fed flattered by the attendons 
his envoy had received. He might then aid abolidon if acquainted 
with the strong feelings of the British govemmait and ^ high 
esteem in which he would be hdd. In return, some equivalrat 
would be granted by the government of India, such as the 
gratuitous use of their docks for repairs to his navy, exemption 
from port and pilotage dues and other considerations that would 
cause no actual outlay to the Company but which might be un- 
portant and very acceptable to the Imam.> As a result, therefore, 
of the Imam’s connection with political events in the Mediter- 
ranean and in Europe, England allowed die Arabs in 2^an2ibar 
and on the East Coast generally to continue with the slave trade. 
Britain could not run the risk of oflendiog the Imam by asltii^; 
concessions which he mig^t find difficult to grant without canting 
discontent among his own subjects and the enmity of neighbour- 
ing states.* 

Instructions to this effect were given to Cogan, who, in Septem- 
ber 1838, was ippointed British plenipotentiary to negotiate the 
treaty with die Court o£ Muscat. At the same time the government 
of India was specifically directed not to press for the abcditicm ctf 
the Arab slave track.* The treaty was m be largely based on that 

' P.O1 54/s, Cogaa to CdxU, 38 Ftixtoy Sqaaie, 5 Sq^tembet 1S38; Peaeodc 

to East lodk iioiUK, 15 Sqpt^iber 1838, endoaed in Cjdaell to Stnqgwa;*, 
India Bond, 17 S^tember 1838. 

* F.II1O., P.O. 54/a, Mmetaton to Cogao, a8 Sqtenbec 1858, 

* P.R.O., P.O. 5^a, SecMt Gmmktee of the 1 ^ 1 . Go. to Gov.-Gen. of In d i a in 
Conadl, &.I. Hbiite, a8 September 1838. 
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wttk& tbe luMin hod seoendy conduded with tibe United Stetes,i 
bat great caadoa was to be exetdised so that Bdtain should not be 
committed to any guacantee the Iimm’s tetdtoty against 
dcnnestic ot foreign enemies.* The (^^rtonity was also to be 
used to obtain £com the Imam a base in the Pezsian Gulf against 
Russia; the tight to use Socotta as a coaling station; pennission fbt 
Bzitish sul^ecte to manufacture sugar and to tesi^ at Zanxlbar 
or any othre part of the Imam's dominions in .A&ica.* 

Sm^taneously with the preparation of a commercial treaty it 
was decided to appoint a British consul to Zanaibaz. The idea 
originated not with Cogan but with a completely mdq>emdent 
source, and illustrates &e growing commercial importat^ of 
South-East Afidca to the British merchant. Palmerston had\been 
constantly reminded of this by colonial opinion at the Cape and 
by occasional implications from merchants requesting lette^ of 
introduction to the Imam or the Governor of Zanzibar.* But now 
the suggestion came from the Board of Control as the result of 
a representation made by a British merchant in India, Robert 
Brown Norswordiy, who described himself as a Master Mariner 
of Great Britain and a settler at Zanzibar, then residing at Bombay. 

In November 1857 Norsworthy complained to the Bombay 
government that he and other Europeans who wished to residb in 
ZanaiW were placed in a position of considerable difficulty be- 
cause Britain had no resident there possessing consular authority, 
and the distance was too great to apply to any odier European 
court; that in this respect the American ships which visited the 
East coast Of Afidca possessed the valuable advantage of having 
a resident consul at Zanzibar.* Moreover, the Imam had invited 
Frenchmen and other foreigners to grow sugar cane and dove 
trees there. 

Actually, in 1857, dtere wore in Zanzibar only one English- 
bom merd^nt and his fiunily besides a medical practitioner. But 
at least two thousand British Indian subjects were enmloyed in 
varitms mercantile pursuits. A direct commerce between Great 

* P.11.0., F.O. J4/1, ie MaxdMflt to BtclrJhmMf, Office of tbe Conunittee of tibe 
Putty CoondH for Tiade, s) Joly xSjS. 

* P.^O., PX 3 . )4/*> Mofahouae to Pt hn etato n , Iiidia Board, 7 Maxdb 18)8. 

• PJLO., f,p. j4/a, Itnam’e ‘private opiidoee* on Gogan’t tfooM, e n ckieed in 
Cngm to Carnac, Odeotal Qhib, 5 jfannary i8$S. 

• F.O. 5^1, Co^ to PiittieEMon, 41 U^dddton Square, a May 18)6. 

s PJLO., P.Q. j 4 fri SutumA, Bombay PoBtfoal ConaubaBons, so Deoembet 1857, 
a teta o M M of Vhmmftby, Bondsay, s$ KarembSe xSyy, e nd oe e d in Oosdoa to 
BlwMIhlaiiH^ India Board, ft lifoy iSyS. 
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Bdtiia iiid Z a na^r had otdy commenced within the past £ror 
yeata. At most, not mote thw six ot seven vessdis went 
Zsmdbat to Bbgland anmully, ss conned with twenty-Sve 
to diiny &om Ind i a . But, as noted elsewhete, the ea^aotts of 
Zamdbat as the empotium fot about 800 miles of sea coast wem 
vety considetable, and in 1837 the Banians weie quoted as telling 
the American consul. Captain Waters, ‘that English vessels carry- 
ing cottons would soon drive the Americans from the trade*, 
lids evidence was obviously not reliable as the English company 
was soon to dose down and leave the Americans dominant un^ 
the arrival of more Eutx^jean and American vessels and dte 
appointment of a British consul broke up a monopoly between 
the Banian custom’s master and Captain Waters both of whom 
leased their posts and engaged in tt^.> 

Apart from the importance of establishing a British consid at 
2^anzibar to encourage Britbh participation in the increasing trad^ 
the appointment was expected to refute the belief in American 
superiority. Cogan believed this opinion was extensively hdd by 
the ignorant because the American flag was displayed over the 
walls of the Tower while that of the government tvas hoisted on 
the Castle. The only English Arm competing with the Salem 
merchants had employed Norsworthy as agent, > but his negligence 
in their interests as well as his general misconduct had made 
necessary his removal. He vms therefore not a suitable choice for 
the position of consuL^ 

On 31 May 1839, a month aftm; Cogan’s return to Zanzibar, 
a Convention of Commerce was signed.^ The commercial articles 
countenanced and protected British and British India subjects in 
the Imam’s dominions and were intended to draw the gteatei 
share of the produce of those dominions direcdy into the hands of 
the British ttader, hitherto at times enticely exduded. Subjects of 
Muscat were m be at liberty to enter, reside in, trade with and past 
foeir memhandise through all parts of Britain’s dondnions is 
Eurt^ and in Asia, whm they were to receive most-fovomed: 
nation privilege The rights and privileges of conuneree and 
navi^ttion within the Iknies of the East Ifodia Company chattel 
were confirmed. In return, among other advantages, Biatis)! 

* it tor-s, 104 , g£, xoa. 

* BeoMiti da, toea lox. 

*F.k.O.,F.Q, j4^.Qi^,CogwtoGotdoo,OtiealalCt»8,9lww i8)8,«ocleid 
aijQttidontoiMdKiBM), Boacd, tx jtm isjs. 
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ifubje^ vtect to hftv« tine saint! fiivoused>-aatioQ ttfcatmeat in tibe 
Imam’s tettitoties. 'n» Imam tdactontiy that «dh pasty 
sras to have the right of appomting consuls in tine otitmfs dom- 
mioos. British subjects were to be allowed to putchase, sell m him 
ot houses in the dominions of the Imam and no impost duty 
exceeding 5 pet cent was to be levied on any British goods im^ 
potted ^ British vessels. No attide was to be ptohibited £com 
being eapotted from ot impotted into the tetritories of the Im a m, 
who undettook not to permit the establishment of any monopoly 
ot mcdusive privilege of sale witiiin his domimons, except in 
ivory and gum between those mainland ports opposite Zlmzibat 
whem the Americans had obtained the right to trade. Button the 
question of the slave trade little was achieved. The SultanAas the 
Ttnam was called in the treaty, merely coniiimed the engagements 
he had entered into with Great Britain on 10 September 18^2 for 
the oatire suppression of the slave trade between his dominions and 
sdl Chris tian coimtries, and ships and vessels of war belonging to 
the East India Gxmpany were to be allowed to act in full accord- 
ance with the stipulations of the treaty in the same manner as 
shipsand vessdsof the Royal Navy.* Actually Britainhad demanded 
nothing mom. 

The extension of the right of search to the Indian Navy, it was 
hoped, would stop the practice of vessels under Arab and other 
flags dandestinely importing slaves into the Portugese ports at 
Goa, DamSo and Diu, as well as into the territories of various 
TnHiati Rajahs.* Reference to the slave trade invariably brought 
the rqjly that the Sultan’s financial resources emanated directly 
or inditecdy from tiie sale of slaves, tiiat Portuguese power in East 
Africa was maintained by means of slave trade revenue and that it 
was those ports that formed marts for the supply of slaves to 
natious^ — arguments which no doubt counted for 
much in determining Palmerston’s action against the Portuguese 
riave trade in the autumn of that year. The terms of the con- 
ventton to which the Sultan agreed wem in some small details a 

» SwyidS«a,««i la*ef be fefened to «s Sulf^. 

* ».E,On P-O* J 4 /J. Cooventkm of Commeice between Het Britaaatc M^«ty 

mi‘W» the Imem of Muscat, Zaatibst, 51 Msy iSjy, enckeed in Cogsn 

. to FititneiW(W,Bondbsy, )t Jtdy i8j9. 

* P.R.O., F.O. J4/*, Ce^ to Cebdl, j8 Ktawy Squate, 5 S«?»teinber iSjS. 

•« P.E.O., F.O. 54/}, A confidentisl outline of the dtaxacter and goTenuneirt ot 
His Hi^mess the Sidtan ot Muscat, e n cl os ed in Cogsn to Palmer* ton, Londoo, 
.5 |>eoember 18)9. 
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modification of the otigiml project erf die tteatf.J 
were eadumged in Muscat on za July 1840.* 

A commercial treaty wida Muscat and a British consul at 
Zanzibar marked the new importance whidi Britain attached to 
Bast Afiica. In 1841 Captain Hamerton was the ‘genuine English- 
man’ appointed, under the political control of Bombay, to serve 
with consular authority at the Sultan’s court .3 
The Sultan’s power on the coast lutd become purely nominal. 
Indeed, the Arab belief that he was supported by Britain, alone 
enabled him to hold 21anzibar, which, on his death, would un- 
doubtedly be wrested by one of his sons; and since diere was a 
strong pro-French party there the island would no doubt in time 
seek French assistance. 4 Ihus the African territories of the Sultan — 
like those of die Portuguese — ^were retained only by British sup- 
port. At the same time this weakness was the occasion and cause 
of international rivalry. 

While the Sultan agreed in the event of a British attack on 
Persia, to counter Russian and Egyptian designs, to place his 
ports and navy at Britain’s dispo^, Palmerston instructed the 
British ambassador in Paris to deliver a protest against the in- 
tended French occupation of territory belonging to Britain’s 
ally. Surely the French government would not forcibly take 
possession of a portion of his territoty merely because occupation 
might be convenient to their interests! To this dispat^ the 
Ftenth returned no answer.* 

In the summer of 1841, when relations with France were 
considerably strained and British investigations were proceeding 
to ascertain the extent of French ‘aggression’ in East African 
waters,^ a change occurred in British policy. Palmerston went out 
of office, to be succeeded by Aberdeen, who had a profound re- 
spect for the French minister, Guizot, and hoped to maintain tlui 
peace of the world by remaining on good terms with France. Of 

’ P.R.O. P.O, i4lf, le Matcluuit to Stcangways, Whitehall, 27 Kloreihhet i8}9. 

* P.R.O., P.O. 54/), Hennel to Reid, Muscat CoTe, 24 July 1840. 

> P.R.O., P.O. )4/), Falmetston to Ridk Boatd, F.O., 16 Match i8<^ 

* P.R.O., P.O. )^4, Rq>ort by HameRon, on the Ptench t^gtessioos on t>«tt of 
the tettitoiy of the Imam . . . enclosed in Baring to Canning, India Boatd, 11 June 
1842. 

' P.R.O<, F.O. ioli. Copy No. 40, Bslmetston to GianvSle, P.O., 5 PriKuaty 
1841. See tibm pemiiled note. 

* P.R« 0 „ P.O. 54/4, Extiaet, Gov.-Gca, of Indn-m-Conncil to Seccet Comsdttee, 
II jfatmaty 1I41, endbsed M Mdbhouse to Pahnetrian, Mia Boatd, 19 Match 
1841. 
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two miimtm, Guizot was the sttooget petsouaUtjr tod he okh 
taixwd a eonsiiiezable asceadaacf over Aberdeen.* Guizot was 
detennined to eateod Freodi domimons, to ini^cove French 
cotaaieroeand to restore France to her former positibn as a great 
power m Boxope. The effect was immediately Mt in East Afdcan 
pfditics, and the Sultan was soon to realize the change of policy. 

In August the British government rejected the Satan’s claim 
to any part ofdie island of Madagascar. There was, it was asserted, 
a material diiletence between territories diat had for a length of 
time belonged to a sovereign and districts which had only tscendy 
tendered their submission, and over whidi he had never exudsed 
any pracdcal autoority.* Although Aberdeen thus evaded sup- 
porting the Sultan he neverthelms reminded theBritish ambassador 
in Paris that no reply had been reedved to Palmerston’s ii^uity 
and that the British government was at all events intetest|<i in 
obtaining information about what the Fmnch were 'doing in that 
quarter, and in opposing any setdement on their part.’* 

Until Palmerston’s return to office, British interest was sacri- 
fioed to fidumdship with France. The growing importance of anti- 
British parties and the ill-will of some of the Sultan’s officials 
towards &iglish merchants proved to be the greatest difficulties 
ctmfconting British trade. 'While the appointment of a British 
ocmsul at lumbar soon brought ad^^tages equal to those of the 
French and An^cans,* it soon became evident that the French 
had the most eiaggerated ideas about the profits to be derived 
from the trade in the dominions of the Sultan, particularly in his 
African possessions.* And in June 1842 they forced the IGng of 
hbyotte, one of the Gimoro Islands, to submit to them.^ 

A British interrogation proved of no avail and this was the 
bq^inning o£ French occupation of the Comoro Islands which 
Britain later recognized. Early in 1845, with the consent of 
Britain, France was negotiating a commercial treaty with Muscat* 

« }4l4, Abetdeeti to Imam, 15 Aoguat, XS41. 

» FJtjOv, P. 0 . 54/4, No. Abecdceti to Lyttoo, F.O., ax Sqptembtr t84i« 

4 F. 0 . 5^4, No. t, Himertoo to Aberdeeot, Boinbay, ai May 184a; Hamer- 

^ to Ckmtoov ^ Maoxitimi (Sit S. Smxdi), Zatiaibat, 17 Aogoat iHii F.O. 
54/5, cocloaixm In Slave Tnuk eocxe^oodeoce lubmltted to FarJyiament, x$4a-5v 
• PplLO^ P.Ov 54 / 5 » Hamertoo to 1^41* 

jfime XS44* 

TflLjOtw AO. I4lh ^ Huanton. xx Jvly ilsj. 
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Tbete wete two main difScolties. In accoc^nse witb tmaty 
stipnlattofis Ameticans had no tight to puidiase laoids or bouses 
in the Sultan’s dominions, but they co^ trade cm that past of 
the coast fotbidden to British mesdmts. The British, on the other 
hand, bad gained the former privilege. Now the Fret^ demanded 
both.' In addition, France wanted the power to establish at 
Zansdbat, or at any other port-^-even upon the ‘chosen place' of 
Soomca, over whi^ the Sultan had no power— stote*housm and 
magazines of provisions.* 

ihe French had, in hurt, started the same system of treaty- 
making on the east as on the west coast, of which Palmetstcm 
was to complain that the ‘French seem to have got considerably 
the start' of Britain.* They had been at several of the Sultan's 
ports on die coast of Africa with money and presents, tampering 
with the chiefs to induce them to cede the island of Kilwa or to 
consent to a French settlement on die coast Private agents bad 
been established almost everywhere. Several of the chiefs, in 
consternation, rushed to the Sultan, who, though ‘terribly 
fcightened', could do nothing.* The British consul, too, was aUve 
to the dangers of die situation. He warned Aberdeen that should 
the French succeed in their determination to establish fisctories in 
die Sultan's ports the influence of the Sultan would in a few years 
be gready circumscribed if, indeed, be continued to possess any 
territory at all.* 

A strong influence in this French activity was no doubt the in- 
creasing dMculty of obtaining slaves, especially since Palmerston’s 
drastic measures in the Portuguese ports. The strong pro-French 
party in bailed the coming of the French as heralchng 

the re-establishment of the foreign slave trade which had untfl 
then to be transacted either fitom the Portuguese ports or the 
neighbouring islands. It vras at this time diat die French revived 
the slave ttade in another fwan ; while a commercial treaty between 
the Sultan and the French government was under discussion, a 
convention was signed on ai April i*4j for the purpose of 

' P.RjO., P.O, 54/j, Hwneftcn to Abetdeen, Zun^OK. 14 Pehtnarjr 1845. 

* P.R.O., P.O. S4ii, AddMonal aittekt ench»e 4 Copy Jte. 5, Hamertoo to 

Augiiili ir84i« 

* PhUpott, 7k> 0^ WiiCm^rfAi Pnit^aM tlmlfe/lh 

« P,IU 3 U PA t4ff , a. Hawoaoo m 

Sandal^ SSnudfawr, ay April 184). 

* P.R.O,, P.O. i4/j. No. 5, Nataarteln. to A to da tn . Zmribw. }t Aap** i* 4 s« 
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pcocutmg 'ftee laboutets’ for the French colonies.* But slaves 
were not France's only concern with Bast Afdca. 

Ihe extension of legitimate trade and the occupation of stmtegic 
points also received much attention, Guiaot had publicly an- 
nounced his policy in the Chamber of Deputies in March 1845. 
France had no interest in the possession of vast territories: but a 
network of stations on the strategic and trade routes of the world 
was of great in^rtance to her, and it was the intention of the 
government to form by degrees, around the globe, such a net- 
work of strong naval stations at points judiciously duSsen to 
furdier the spread of French commercial influence.* ( 

In 1844 unsuccessful attempts were made to arrange widi the 
Portuguese for the establishment of a French factory injGoa,* 
while on 17 November of that year, the proposed commercial 
treaty was concluded with the Sultan.* France was granted 
tight of buying, selling and leasing houses or land in the Sultan’s 
dominions and the right of appointing consuls or consular 
agents to reside there. French agents were allowed to enter ’on 
their duties’ writh the exequatur of the sovereign in whose domin- 
ions they resided and they enjoyed the tights and privileges of the 
most-favoured nation. In return certain privileges were grapted 
to flu subjects of the Sultan, as well as the right to appoint con- 
suls in the French dominions. The area in which French merchants 
were allowed to trade remained unsettled.’ France, therefore, in 
addition to the island holdings in East African waters, acquired 
the beginnings of a foothold in East Africa itself. Undesignedly, 
perhaps, England by reducing the tariff duties on sugar had in- 
crease the French desire for territory in East Africa, which was 
parricularly suited for the growth of this commodity. Indeed, a 
l^roposal to this end was made to Mozambique in 1848.^ 

A new dhapter had begun in the history of East Africa in which 
questions trade, both legitimate and illegitimate, were intimately 

» PXO., F.O. 5</j. Enclonue in No. a, Hamettcm to Bidtrell, Zanzibar, xj April 

i 84 }icf. Z7X-J. 

* n, 26}. 

> AMU.. Moz., IX, Gor.-Gen. of fadia to L. C GWon d’Oigoni. Go*. *0 
July 1844, eodoaed in D. F. do Valle to Seostaty of State £or Naval and Ovetaeaa 
A&dta, Moz., ;o Jtily 1849. 

* itatifirariona vete czdungBd on 4 Fribtuafy 1846. 

*He(talet, 315; J'JP., XXXV, ioii;Ma(taiit, JUcwd/, 

VII,6s9. 

8 aMV,, Moz., IX, Fatec de Roaemont (?) to Colonel da Cotta, St. Deek, 5 
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coDuected widi political cotmdetations. By the i8jo$ 
vadous &ctofs combined to give l^st Aftica an importance vtdiidt 
has never been lost. There was in Europe the increa sing tendon 
between England and France, arising out of the situation in the 
Near East and the consequent imperial rivalry of those powers. 
In addition, the position was complicated by American intni»if> n 
into a region which had hitherto been regarded as a European 
preserve because of its connection with India. Moreover, Great 
Britain was committed to an active interest in East Africa so loi^ 
as the slave trade was continued by other powers. Thus the slave 
trade crusade, combined with considerations of lutional prestige 
and trading advantages, had brought East Africa into the orbit of 
international politics. It was precisely this intensification of 
demand from Europe for the products of plantation economies 
that gave a new impetus to the dandestine slave trade. The growth 
of *a just and equitable traffic’ predicted by Buxton, the humani- 
tarians and the free traders far from killing the East African slave 
trade had resulted in an increased outflow. 


[ 4 ] 

AFTER 1845 

The great days of the dandestine slave trade on the East coast 
were in the 1840s and 1850s and particxilatly after i860. As the 
Portuguese trade was forced into the shadows earlier than that of 
the Arabs statistical information particularly on the Portuguese 
sector is not only scanty but thoroughly unreliable. It seems dear, 
however, that certainly until i860 the numbers of slaves exported 
from the whole of the East coast never reached the pre^ttions 
of those from the West coast, where in 1842 the figure was smne 
130,000 annually. 

Each year British treaties and efforts to kill the slave trade multi- 
plkd. At die same time, humanitarians and ftee traders alike be- 
lieved and assured bo& Arabs and Portuguese that when the 
growth cf *a just and ecpiitable traffic* tepku^ the trade in slaves, 
any immediate loss caused by abolirion would l^peedfly be made 
gtmd by the expansion of lawful cxtmnumce th^ would follow. 
BF this fiuth was justified on the northern seefor c£ die West 
coast^ where first palm oil and then cocoa, groundnuts and Cotton 
bellied to dde over the chah^ *k is that the advent 
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Bntc^peiix incfchimts with thek waxes and ihek demand fet 
l^itimate aq>otts'did not of itself produce any marlmd diminutioii 
in dw slave trade of the 2 ^anzibar and Portuguese coasf .* In &ct, 
all the evidence about the East Afiican slave trade in the petbd 
under discussion in diis study indicates diat the growth of legiti- 
mate commerce far from replacing the trade in slaves acu^y 
stimakted it.* In Zanadbar the struggle over the slave trade 
spelt the destruction of the Sultan's power and in Moaambique 
colony the procuring wars helped further to demoralize the 
pec^le and to sap the strength of Portuguese authority.| It was 
not simply that the Europeans tried to enforce a foreign morality 
and an alien ethic. While British cruisers were engaged m cap- 
turing and often arbitrarily destroying native vessels car;7i:;g 
slaves,* and many Indians with British nationality in 7 .,a]pzibar 
were compelled to manumit thousands of slaves,* British capital 
and enterprise in Zanzibar were encouraging the slave trade by 
employing slave labour. Everywhere on the Akican and Arabian 
seaboard, British and in some measure probably all Europeans, 
were discredited among the natives and among ^e authorities in 
the Sultan’s territory.* 

Since the 1845 treaty allowed Arab vessels to convey sjlaves 
’coastwise* from one part of the Sultan’s territory to andther, 
three-quarters of the t^e from 2knzibar continued to be legal. 
Papers were seldom carried by Amb vessels and the system of 
passes was open to abuse. Consequently, it was found impossible to 
distinguish between the legal and ^egal trade. Britain was 
accused of attempting to strengthen the Sultan by conniving at 

> Alison Smith, uiqniUished psper, Tbt Slate Trade and Lt^iimale Commtret m Eati 
jifriea m tbe addOmtmd) tmUmy. 
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tihe canyi^ slaves by his sobjects.’ Evert aEet 1865, vrbm the 
Sultto consented to prohibit tbis trade during the monsoon seastMt 
January to April), ^ Arabs £com the Persian Gulf and Red Sea 
continued to frequent the 2^an2ibar coast. Swarms of rough 
piratical folk mostly from the Hadramaut belei^uered 7 Ani»!ihar 
and unless a British ship of war was present they kidiuipped 
slaves and children. Ccoisequently, the Sultan was further dis- 
credited in the eyes of his people.* 

The margin of profit was so great that a dealer could sufier 
many losses through death provided he eventually succeeded in 
selling a moderate percentage of his drove. Slaves bought in East 
Africa at $6-$i2 were sold between the Berbem coast and South 
Central Asia at from $60 to Sioo or $200.* The prices offered by 
transatlantic slavers off the coast were more than double those of 
the agents of French planters in Mauritius and R6onion which 
in turn were higher than those of the ‘northern Arabs’.* The trade 
in slaves became recognized as a distinct traffic and gave employ- 
ment to about one hundred and fifty vessels.^ 

There were many reasons for die increased demand for slaves. 
Among these not the least important was the accelerating demand 
for ivory* and the growing use of slaves in the interior and on the 
African coast itself. Unlike parts of the West coast, East Africa 
had no exportable crop which could take the place of slaves. 
Besides these the most valued export the coast had to offer was 
ivory, but this depended upon slave porterage. As ivory hunting 
took traders fiuther and farther into the interior slave hunting 
became an essential adjunct.? Moreover, ivory and firearms were 
c^cen paid for in slaves used as currency. Slaves were also needed 
for field labour and by the rich as concubines, domestic servants 

‘ I.O.R., P. & S. Memo., B. 150*, Mtm m StmarJ’s Dupattb, 

* LO.R., qp. dt, Boxtoa to Otway, zj Upper Btodc Str., 16 January 1869. 

> I.O.R., op. dt., para. loz. 

* MdLe^ 1 , )5i; Sdect Committee, F. P., 1S71, zii, 544, quoted by Aliaen Smidi, 
op.dt. 

* I.OJ8., op. dt., Bi%tdi«r Cogbh&’a Report of i860 on Sbtve Trade, para. 92. 

* N, R. Bennett, m Bast Afntm Hitiuy, Appendix n, gWea figim to afaow 
the tinng^ioeirfiTory in dwZiumbar market, 18x6-97; i£ also loo-a. 

?ln iSai GovemorBaib(»sajnRioedeSenatemar]t(Sd:'SlamxKainost»ooom- 
eijtott aa they not oniy cany dwmael'vea but very often diey wRI not mind 
he^ibig to catty ivory.’ Chi die odiei hand, Aliaon SndUb, op, at,, 4 ao in H.E,A„ 
*68-9, notea dtat alavee aaet uted aa pottaa and dwae would nm: have 
been void wRb dw hrory tt the ooaab Topay for ivnty, bulky goods— wire, beads 
sod cottons — bad to be returned into the intetioc. If aU the akwes were add at the 
coaat, then who carried bade the letum ceigo? The objection h auatatt^ the 
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and soldiers. But even before i860 there were tunes when, 
neither in Portuguese nor in Arab territory, not all the slaves 
captured could be utilized, a fiurtor which would suggest that the 
capture of slaves was sometimes a by-product of turmoil rather 
than a response to a genuine demand. Many were slaughtered, 
*and where the tribes were disposed to cannibalism, as in the 
Gmgo, they wets used as food’.* 

How fu the increase in demand for slaves from Portuguese 
territory was related to that of the ivory trade is not clear. Nor is it 
certain how this connection tied in with the reasons for d* wars 
along the Zambesi.* McLeod mentions clashes between bueigh- 
bouring tribes at Delagoa Bay to obtain slave captives and ex- 
change them for Europcan*goods.* More and more, life in me in- 
terior was becoming dependent upon economic conditions ^t the 
coast. As ivory became dearer, guns and fire-arms, rather \than 
cotton, beads and wire, increasingly influenced the life of Africans. 
Domestic slavery, particularly in Zanzibar, was said to have be- 
come the principal source of the supply of slaves for exportation 
and it became diflicult to distinguish between the domestic trade 
and ‘the teal slave trade’.^ 

Msuiy slaves for export at Zanzibar came, as we have seen, 
from Portuguese territory.® If, however, the expansion of trade 
in Zanzibar began only after 1855,* undoubtedly the Portuguese 
Royal Decree of the following year, which ftirthcr restricted 
e:q>orts of slaves in the south, must have been responsible. 
There is every indication that the jealous competition of 
Portuguese officials and their determination not to forfeit their 
profits was causing an increased number of African traders from 
Portuguese territory to catty their ivory and to march their slaves 
to 2 ^a^bar. Arab merchants from Zanzibar were dealing with 
PorOiguese mulatto traders.’ Describing this overland African 
trade a memorandum to the Foreign Office notes that ‘it would 
seem that although the esport of slaves from the Pormguesc 

* Alison Smitii, op. cit. * Cf. 274. *-^cLcod, I, 121. 

4 P. Sc S. Memo*, B. 150*, Coghlan’s Report, i860. 

» C£. 225, 22p. 4 ci 99-101. ’ Livingstone, African Journal I* i 


ISwst tl»«t tiierc 'wetc ^cartjHng' tribes. Among tbe Nyamwezi ‘to cahy one's msk 
fo tiie coast vras die equivalent of winning one's spurs'. Secondly, most of the slaves 
tmoac £txm die Lake Nyasa region and after 1850 die main ivory ioutes--at least 
to Kilwa and die norttosn coast-^ere generally not the same as the main slave 
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possessions on die East coast has very considerably decreased, the 
nnffihets e^qiotted from the Sultan’s textitory must have coiuddec- 
ably augmented’. Rigby remarks that except for the extortions and 
rapadty of die Portuguese there wouldbe a considerable trade with 
their ports.* 

To compensate for the northward pull of the African slave 
trade (to which Rigby referred) it seems the Portuguese tried to 
obtain slaves from the south. In 1844 Governor Maitland at the 
Gipe reported that the Swedish naturalist, Wahlberg, found diat 
the Portuguese were tryii^ to encourage the Trekkets to supply 
their slave trade as far as SofUa; a fact which may have acounted 
for Livingstone’s complaint, in July 1843, tiae Boers were 
again stealing the children of natives to mal^ them slaves.* Again 
in 1 846 and 1 847 Maitland complained that the Boers at Ohrigstad 
were supplying ‘conquered natives to the slave dealers at Delagoa 
Bay’.* A year later Palmerston reiterated these complaints. But the 
slave trade commissioner at the Cape noted that ‘the Boers . . . 
resort to Delagca Bay for slaves . . . although some instances ate 
mentioned in which the Portuguese have purchased slaves from 
the Boers ’.♦ 

The fact that Palmerston in 1 846 requested that Lisbon prevent 
the Portuguese from supplying the Voorttekkers* shows that the 
Portuguese supply was by no means dependent upon the Boers. 
During those years the Yao had become primarily slave traders. 
In addition to the African traders, who no doubt were the main 
source of supply, Portuguese sertangos, mulatto traders or their 
agents, as we ^ow, journeyed hx into the interior and had 
contact with mambari (native agents of white traders) in Barotse* 
land and elsewhere for slaves.^ Certainly, despite the leakage of 

* LO,R,, P. & S, Memo., B. iyo% Memo on Seward's Dispatch of op. cit,; 
op. cit., Rigby to Charles Wood (India Board, London), British Consulate, Zanzibar, 
X May i860. 

* Muller, 457; Livingstone’s writings about the Boers created the false impression 
that they *iiagrandy violated human i%ht8 and Christian prindples’, cf. I. Schapera, 
‘Livingstone and the Boers’, Jimmal qJ th$ Royal African Sotkh^ voL 59, No. 254, 
January i960, 144-56. For further proof of Livingstone’s attitude towards the Boers, 
cf. African Journal^ II, 464. 467. 

* C.O. 1452, No. 1X0, quoted by Muller, 285. 

^ Muller, 284. s Muller, 285. 

^ Livingstone, Africmjomml^l, ix and Prmtejimmals 57» ^^7* Natives 

fifom Bi6 and vicinity, whom Dr, J, T, Tucker believes wnxt cither ‘slaves or 
descendants of slaves’, were known as mmbari and acted as agents for white 
traders, cf. Africa^ vol. 26 {1956), 187. For a desaripdon of the Barotse, cf. J. D. 
Qark, Tfadt and Tranol m Early Baroinkud (I^ondcm, 1965), t-5* 
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trade to Zaimbar, tibete are numerous indicadons particularly 
afieer t86o timt tiie slave trade in and with the Portuguese posses* 
sions continued to be extensive.’' 

ha the twenty years after 1835 tiie population of I^umbar 
doubled and the import of slaves more than trebled. The export 
titither from Kilwa for the two years 1848-50 was between ten 
and twdive thousand.’^ Rigby in 1 860 noted that the tribes opposite 
the Zanzibar coast, which formerly furnished most of the slaves, 
'are now exhausted only 4,000 having been brought from there 
during the previous year*. Ihe remaining fifteen thousand, he said, 
came from the neighbourhood of the great Lake of Nyasa about 
forty days journey inland, south of Kilwa. During tii^next 
eight years, it was particularly noted that these imports to Zanzi- 
bu ‘far exceeded the numbers taken to the Persian Gulf, Red Sea 
and Arabia’.^ Zanzibar Island as a central slave depdt was particu- 
larly preferred; escape was impossible and many agents for the 
export trade, particidarly to Arabia, lived tiiere. 

Several French, American and Hamburg mercantile houses were 
established at Zanzibar and by 1856-7 imports were higher than 
for Aden or Karachi, chief port of Sind, while exports, too, 
were higher than from Aden. Copper from Zanzibar was exported 
to Cutch. It is mteresting to note, however, that even as late as 
i860 there was still very little, if any, direct trade between Great 
Britain and Zanzibar or Portuguese East Africa. Although the 
chief part of imports from Indk, Singapore and Hamburg con- 
sisted of articles of British manufacture ‘the whole of the foreign 
trade was conducted by British Indians of whom at Zanzibar there 
were some 5,000’.^ At Tetc in 1856 Livingstone notes that cloth- 
ing was furly dear ‘as it all comes itom England to India (Bombay) 
and thence to Mozambique in small vessel’.* The ivory from the 
interior was consigned to Indians and they purchased tihe entire 
cargoes of American and Hamburg vessels. These Indians were 

> LO.R., P. Sc S. Memo., B. 150*, Rishir to Qtatles Wood (Indie Boud), Britidi 
CcMWilate, ZenrJhtf, i May i860; Buxton to Otemy, a) Upper Btook Str., 16 
Jaiwaxy 1869. 

* Alkon Smith, op. cit. 

* LO.IL, op. cit., para. 114, Slave Trade statistics by ChuedhiU, 4 Match 1868, noted 
dtsS in die five yean 1865-8, 100,000 registered siines scete exported fitoffi Kilwa 
m4 mote dun 76,000 of dtese were taken to Zanzibar; I.O.R., op. dt., Bgerton to 
Merivale, P.O., 8 January i860. 

'* 1 . 03 ., S*crft Lttftrs SMthti, vol. 57, Lenen and Endosutes ttaan Aden to 
Zatiaihar, Rigby to Cbades Wo^ (India Board), Zanaibat; May i860. 

* UsingMOQet Pmfy Lttttrs, itif-fS (London, 1959), Q. aSy. 
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the only ^opke^sters aiwi axdsans and hsid setdemeftts at all dw 
East a»st towns, at tibe Comoco Islands and on West coast of 
Madi^cat, and they obtained possession from Atabs by putdiase 
or mortage many landed estates at Zanzibar.^ 

At least until the sixties the most impmtant increase in the de- 
mand for East Afidcan slaves came from across the ocean. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1850 the main *puli’ was still undoubtedly the 
aq>ort track to Cuba and Brazil. In 1846 Britain’s abolition of 
sugar presences helped to stimulate the Brazilian economy at 
the ezpeme of Mauritius.^ Between 1846 and 1849 Brazil im- 
ported an annual average of sixty thousand slaves from the 
East Afdcan coast as against twenty-two thousand in the years 
1 842-5 The main Brazilian importers had agents in Mozambique, 
where in 1844-5 amount of shipping indicates an export of 
some six thousand. During the next four or five years the esti- 
mates by the Slave Trade Commissioners at the Cape of Good 
Hope were round about ten thousand slaves from Mozambique 
per annum.^ 

Slaves in theic thousands were also carried to the Turkish ports 
in the Red Sea and to the Persian Gulf.* In 1 847 the political agent 
at 2^anzibar remarked that ‘the whole of the gulf traders do not 
take slaves from Berbera. Many, after disposing of fheir dates, 
proceed to Zanzibar and there purchase slaves at a much cheaper 
rate, though they ace not so highly prized.’^ 

After Palmerston’s determined offensive and the 1845 agree- 
ment with Muscat which came into force on i January 1847,? the 
attention of British cruisers was directed chiefly to preventing 
European slavers from supplying Brazil and Cuba. Comparatively 
few native vessels engaged in supplying the northern Asian 

‘ LOJL, Simi L*lt*rs Bjutind, Rigby to Qutcles Wood, loc. ^ 

* McLe^ n, 148. 

* Amnwl Rj^om to Poteign Office by the Shve Ttade Coaunisuonen in Bnadl, 
footed by Aiiion Smidi in ut^mblished pi^ Th* Skm Trtdi mi L^tirnm* Com- 
ount m East Afirm to ^ mUMiottmtb 

* Alaon Smith, unpnblidied fwper Tifo P«Mr» Tmdr 

70, l/jodbo, tz June 19J5. 

* I.O.R., Stcroi iMitn Rttomi, vol. 40, Lettets &om Aden. Tnie ca^, &ig. W. 
M. Oo ghl e n, Pcdidcal Resident end Conunsndant, Aden, to Hon. H. h, AndMnin, 
C 3 nef Seer, to Govetnmetic, BcmdMiy, Aden 18, May 1865. 

* I.O.R., Stint Lutm Ruiini, troL ay, Lkteis from Aden, 184^7, Staffijed 
B. Hidaes, Gaptsin Indisn Navy and Folitiesl agent at Aden to Afffitor Msk^ Chief 
S*cntsty to GoTetnmeot of Bondaay, Aden, 15 December 1847, 
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liie skve txaffic ib rativ« vessel cc>asidb»bfy 
bets eaported fiom Ac whdSe coast wews vwdobidy eitiimted hf 
difieteat authorities at from riiirtf to fotty thousand atmually. 
These came from 2 ^anzibai: and the Pottngn^ teeritenies; the 
gteater portion was derived from the teiritories of the Sultaa, 
and it was particularly emphasized that, as duty was paid on 
every slave landed at Zanzibar, these figures were not exag- 
gerated. Two-thirds of these sWes were said to be dejstined 
for the Red Sea and Persian Gulf markets. Six to eight [thou- 
sand remained in the island of Zanzibar and presumably, were 
employed on the plantations there. The balance found , their 
way to Madagascar, the Comoro Islands and indirectly the 
French possessions in the Indian Ocean under the name of free 
labourers.* 

Further indication of the increased slave trade in the Portu- 
guese sector of the coast during this period is to be found in the 
procuring wars of the Zambesi region. These began about 1849, 
probably in response to the French engage ‘system' and also to die 
sharp demand foom Brazil that followed the British abolition of 
sugar preferences. It remains to be ascertained how far inland 
these wars penetrated, whether raiders from the West coast par- 
ticipated, how far Zanzibar shared in the profits on sea and on 
land, what part the pull of trade to Zanzibar and die increased 
demand from across the ocean for ivory played in the feuds and 
how die general diaracterisdcs of the wars compare with and are 
relamd to the violence and rapine after die 1870s, in the area hing- 
ing on Zanzibar. Certainly it is interesting to note diat while Portu- 
guese slave smuggling to Chrisdan nadons is generally assumed to 
have ended about i860 the wars in the Zambesi region continued 
until 1888. This confirms that die growth and most significant 
e^Mits of die East coast trade came much later than i860 and 
persisted much longer than for the continent in goieial. 

Even allowing for the fact that at th^coast the e:q>ectadon of 
life of a slave was three to four years and that many died on the 
ttansatlandc voyage since the horrors of the ‘middle passage’ 
were even greater for ships from the East than from the West 
coast, the export trade caimot account for the numbers of 

> LOJl., P. & S. Memo., B. 1 50^, Memo, on Sewaid’e di^wtcli of 9 September 1S66: 
(£, alto «7i-a. 



s]«ve9 tlie Bait Afticao fittoxirf k 
^ tiudd}e dF nitMt t wtt H i i i cea^. IIm! ioloxacejt accot^b^ 
t«j ooe uttfijoiitjr, » diat evaa bftfiiie i860— after which time 
long-^Jistaaoe ej^wits by sea were very largdy curtailed— *a 
considerable, and increasing proportion of them [slaves] were 
absorbed on that coast its^; . . . and that this development of 
the coastal economy in turn is due to intensification of rr^ntarf 
widx Europe’.* 

With the development of tropical plantations East Aftiran 
slave labour became essential to meet the rising of 

richer and bigger populations. Along the African coast an in- 
creased demand for ivory and slaves was promoted by economic 
development in Egypt and the Northern Sudan, plantations in 
Madagascar and the French islands, sugar plantations in Kenyra, 
cloves in Pemba and Zanzibar and later agricultural development 
in Mozambique. But in Mozambique except for the nfflHqlg 
their collaborators who could divide and guard their ‘nefrtious 
gains’, the increased demand after 1845, at least until i8;6, appears 
to have stimulated war and turmoil, poverty and misery rather 
than wealth and economic advancement. All this despite many 
schemes for mineral and agricultural development, the abolition 
of the slave trade and slavery, the propagation of the faith and 
the promotion of civilization.* 

Driven eastward by the British measures of suppression in the 
West,* Portuguese, Spanish, American and Frcn<±^ ships came 
for slaves. For the transatlantic trade Britain and America sup- 
plied most of the merchandise, America most of the ships and tte 
Swahili, Arabs or Portuguese half-castes and the Banians ^e greater 
part of the slaves. But with this difference: the British government, 
it seems, did not know until the late thirties that goods were manu- 
fretured eidier expressly or indireedy for this trade, while the 
Americans openly specialized in the building of slave ships — 
Baltimore had become famous for the speed of its seaworthy 

‘ Alison Smid), unpublished paper. Tie Sigfiifieame ef the East Afritau Sim Trail m 
tie NiaeteeHti Ceatmy, 

* Of. aj4-5, 302-), Livingstone, African Jeamal, 11 , 419; Wallis, Tie Zambetf Ex- 
pe^tiaa, 341 ; Livingstone daimed that a few Portuguese, ‘chiefly of the military 
class’ 9JI the gain from trade and eflectoally prevent the development by foreign 
enterprise of the country’s other resources. 

• P.R 4 >., P.O. 63/698, Parker to Palmceston, Hampstead, 18 February 1848; 

Botelho.ll, 163. 

MSS. 41263, f, 7, Ruquhar to Hastings, Port Louk, ir May rSai, 
French Sbvera came fi»m France as vnll as £com Rtooion. 
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dippets^^-^d tibe Portuguese, Surahffi. AioIm aud Baoiaus, laaay 
of urhota wetfs British sut^ects, nmck no secret of filling thrai 
with slares. 

The Swahili, Arab or the Portuguese half-castes on the shores 
of Lake Nyasa, like the j^fw^s-holders along the 2 jambe 8 i, ‘cared 
litde whether ^ human beings he collected ended up as “free” 
labour on the French plantations of R^imion; were merged m the 
vast muM-racial melting pot of Brazil; absorbed into Arab or 
Persian harems on the shores of the Persian Gulf; or found their 
way into the social structure of a tribe in the African inJtetior. 
The different political factors which affected these various^esd- 
njuions concerned him primarily as a man of business, directing 
his wares to the most profitable market’.^ This was, of courseL also 
true of the Banians who, often in Portuguese as always in 2 ^mzi- 
ban territory, were the financial backbone of the trade. As we nave 
seen, even before the 1 840s there were Indian agents stadoned on 
the Mozambique coast, as well as north of Cape Delgado. The 
main Brazilian importers also had agents in Mozambique. 

Slaves were purchased from nadve dealers for cotton textiles 
manufactured specially for this purpose in Lancashire, Glasgow 
and Leeds.^ The extent to whidi Bridsh manufiutuxers were 
prc^dng by the trade, which their government was zealously 
trying to suppress, was revealed by the inquiries of the Select 
Com^ttee on the West coast in 1842.4 Then it was pointed 
out that if English merchants were prevented from exporting 
this merchandise to Africa, the only result would be the en- 
richment of their rivals who would not scruple to supply the 
wants of slavers. It was impossible to diffsrendate at time 
of manufacture between goods intended for dw purchase 
cff slaves and those to be exdbar^ed for other commcjciides. 
Slaves were both a conunodity accq>table to the European 
merchant and die only medium of ezch^e by which the nadve 
dealer could obtain the overseas goods 1 m desired. The resident 
European merchants on the African coast or the Banism and Arab 

* Msthiew m , dt,, 24; Du^oan lad Clendcnen, Ti* UhM Suuts mI iht AfirkM 

SjhM Tradt, jitf-tUi, j6. 

• jaiitOQ Tie PaUtm..., i, j. 4. Fot teuoiu idiy wmbc of Uie tribe* did ot 

SA not aedc to acquite slave*, cf. L. H. Gaan, *The Bad of die Slave Trade in Bt idsb 

' CeaUid AScka, 1889-1912’, hOUtif* Jmmt, i9;4, and Tht 

if a Pbmd Sadtif, (Mandtestet, 195S} ^ 70-a. 

4 XXVm, 489, Sditosa to de Wald^ litbon. ti Squember 18)9. ' 

d Patiammay Pi^, 184a, XI, wrii^nd. Rqpoct of die Sdect Commictee of dw 
Houae of Comnioo* on the Settkanent* on the Vest ooeit of Africa. 
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isqportets itom Lidia ceceivoi the goods fitom En gland aod 
them to die slave ttadet, who in turn ezdiaaged fbet n fo* ii» 
human c^o. These goods, bought credit by slave contraband- 

ists, also reached East Africa from Cuba a^ Rio de Janeiro 
in die very ships which were to return with slaves,* and from the 
West coast by overland routes. This traffic across the 
is vouched for by the presence of West Africans among the slaves 
shipped from the East coast, as well as by metchan^se, manu- 
factured in England exdusivdy for the West coast and known not 
to have been delivered by sea, always being obtainable in Mosom- 
bique.® How fer the Portuguese ever participated in these ‘caravan 
expeditions*, which they often financed into the interior, is un- 
known, but if they did Portugal’s diplomats appear to have fiuled 
to utilize the fret in their argun»nts concerning claims to territory. 
However, it is generally recorded that Silva P6rto, in the 1850’s, 
was the first Portuguese to cross Africa from west to east* 

In this mid-century co-operation much of what Captain Owen 
reported in 1824 stiU held good. In 1822 as in 1845 and in the 
kte 1850s the treaty with Muscat checked the trade north of 
the equator only to push it further south. Foreign slavers from 
Mauritius and Reunion as well as the Portuguese ceased to 
traffic openly to Zanzibar and Kilwa and the trade took a new 
direction. 

Using Mizirabty (Mistinbathy), Mikindamgar (Mikindani), and 
lindi as rendezvous slavers waited at these islands, whence slaves 
could not run away, for Arab chalittgas bringing cargoes ficom 
Kilwa or Zanzibar. As the British increased their pressure upon 
the Portuguese the trade fell almost entirely into the hands 
Arabs who later easily obtained French registers at Nossi-B6 ami 
Mayotte, ai^ almost every dhow sailed under a French Ba%,* 
They carded on traffic in cargoes of slaves between those nmrtherly 
places to and from Mozambique and Bembatook (Bembetoke) 

* llihpticdce vuflieeenuayditooatmaedwhentheth^becaineliidjktoe^tiife 
on vojnige ont. and thm beau» osotl to obtain go^ as well u shTct en das 
coast; (£ Maddest 64. 

* PJR.O.. P.O. £5/(98, Btitker to Bahnetston, Hanqwtead, 18 Febtuaty X8.5S, 

* Antnoio Ftanttes Fatxdxa da Sitra F6ito (1817-90) atcaderftom 

Senae ce&xei^ to bia ttavda b made in Litringitcme, Afrimjwtnal, I, n et^ ai^ 
tL 507. t (actidbt by MadUdode Faria e Hack «ad 

PaulBa^. 

*LOJt.,P. Sc8.MemoB. 150*', 85, paxa. 99, Coghkn’alUpott^y.paia. 114, Stm 

Txade Statistica by Qnudifll, loi, pmu xzZf Report by 
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in letam for dte supply of ptovisicms.* Still in 1856 Arab vassds 
ficom ibe Comoro Isl^^ fetched slaves at the port of Bembatooka, 
and by this route many of the slaves formerly procured by the 
French were brought to Madagascar’s west coast.^ The southward 
veering of the traffic seems partly to be accounted for by the £u:t 
that the main source of slaves was in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Nyasa and ’could indifferently “drain” into either Portuguese or 
2 ^amdbar territory’.^ Captain Owen seems to have confuted this 
when he noted that, by 1824, the Arab and Swahili trade with 
Europeans was ’almost entirely confined to the ports of Ibo, 
Mozambique and Bembatooka* except that the Spaniarj^ of 
Manilla ‘tried by a more direct process in large ships’ andyhad 
some success’. But he also indicates that the northern trade wis by 
no means dead. \ 

S 

The only places where slaves ate called for export [he says] are 
Patta (Pate), Lamoo (Lamu), Mombas (Mombasa), Zanzibar, 
Monfeea (Mafia), Mikindany, Mizrinbathy. All these places are 
north of Cape Delgado; south of that the only places of collection 
are Qibo (Ibo), Mozambique, Kilimane, Inyamban (Inhambane) 
and Delagoa. 

He explained that the Arabs carried on the trade with the 
interior and brought many slaves from the different ’tribes of 
Galla’; that the Malagash finding slaves so valuable, undertook 
the equipment of immense fleets to seize the victims ’at the 
fountain head like the goose and the golden eggs of the fiable’. 
The horrors and miseries occasioned by their devastations were 
tremendous. They ravaged the whole coast from Querimba to 
Mafia and also visited Johanna in the Comoro Islands. They 
destroyed the fruit trees and villages, collected the Bantu in 
masses and in one expedition are said to have taken three thousand 
living captives &om Mafia alone; that besides the sale by Arabs 
of slaves to Europeans, ’swarms’ were annually sent to the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf cnunmed in the smallest craft so that not half 
ever arrived at their destination; that ’tius part of the traffic was 
no less inhuman than the other’. He estimated that Quistian and 
Mahomedan markets took not less than one hundred thousand 

’ Ad* x/2269, Owen to Croker^ H.M*S« L^fwr, 8 Match 1824. 

* F«lUO.» F.O, 84/iooS, NoUoth to Ttottcr, froiU^ Simon’s ]^y, 27 Decern* 

bee 18 ^ 6 . 

’ Smitii, Tbe Pattm * . * 1840-70. 
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aonually and that for this number of hving skves the emcnse of 
lives for that part of Africa was near half a miUion." t ^ 
firequcntiy happened foat by trick or force, whole villages of 
people on the coasts were swept off to supply the ‘imperial* 
demands of the skve dealers.’* 

By the middle of the century krge inland dep6ts in Mozambique 
province were kept in constant readiness. Communications be- 
tween them and the coast were well established by of 

signals so that skves cotdd be taken to any part at »hf> ftf s t 
notice. The neighbourhood of Quelimane b<Kaune the central 
point of the trade. For 200 miles to the North-East and as far 
Soudi-West, the coast was low and swampy, broken only by 
rivers, chiefly the mouths of the Zambesi, intersecting the country 
towards the sea in every possible direction. Most of the rivets were 
navigable for some miles by vessels of the size generally used 
in the trade and the densely wooded banks conceal^ them from 
observation. Numerous creeks, inlets, kgoons and islands afforded 
excellent shelter for Asian craft which collected the skves from 
considerable distances and embarked them, often without land- 
ing, on to a skver at the agreed rendezvous.* Northward of the 
town of Mozambique there were also good harbours and across 
the channel no coast could have been more convenient than 
Madagascar where ships sometimes anchored for weeks. 

Since the niunber of cruisers Britain employed was very limited, 
naval patrols could not visit so vast a coast except at long inter- 
vals. Oansequcntly, skvers frequently eluded their vigiknee by 
taking passage northward of Madagascar or among die islands off 
the eastern coast. 

Even as early as 1823 few European skvers ventured on the 
coast trade as it was risky for them to spend more than a few 
hours at any one spot, except when it was known that no mval 
patrol was in the vicinity. If a British cruiser appeared foe skver 
stood out to sea and ran up French, Spanish or, more frequently, 
American colours. Many ships trading from Spain were Frendh- 
owned and provided with two sets of papois and flags.'* Thedr trade 

* F.R.O., Ad. 1/2269, Owen to Ctoker, HJd.S. L$im, 8 Meich 1824. Pot detaib 
of the ‘nottheta tiade' triiich in the 1850$ ^tin centred on Lamu, dt Smitfa, 
ot« 

» Bikor^ XXVHI, 489, Sabtosa to dc Walden, Lbbcm, 11 September 1859. 
s P,E*0„ Ad* i/aa$9, Owen to Croker, H.M.S* at sea, 8 March iSa4; F.O* 
^5 /Ni No* livingatone to Malmesbtiry^ steamer 1^1, Zambesi, aa July 1858* 

^ Kussdl, 1)7; 5 z8* 
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vm ciiiefly to Maoiititts «ad Boutboo, for even «Eii»r £px^^ 
becanK a BaiMi imssdssion tjhe 'Was chje% Fea 344 

and dteze was sucb an undetstanding witb slave ttadecs in 
Bourbon tbat it was exttemdy difficult at tknes to know, dll a' 
'vessel had been carried to a Court of Admiralty, to whidi island 
it belooged.1 

The progress made by British naval watdifulness against the 
slave trade twenty-four years after Owen’s espedidcm, is showp by 
the words of lieumnant Burrows of H.M.S. ExctlUnt. Writing 
in 1847 ^ notes: | 

The Governor General of the Portuguese settlement still resMes at 
the town of Mozambique (as its in^bitants still call it, dio^h it 
has long lost any daims to such distinction) and here shvingiis no 
longer carried on, or if at all, only indirecdy, but the oth^, five 
ports, Ibo, Quilimane, Inhamban, Sofida and Delagoa Bay ate all 
mote or less connected with it and if a Governor General were to 
be ever so much indined to suppress it his influence would be very 
little fdt.* 

From tibis desctipdon it is clear that, except for new subter- 
fuges and a worsening of circumstances at Mozambique — ^whence 
the trade was driven to the subordinate posts — the condidonb in 
the trade had remained much as described in 1824. 

American slavers were often old whalers bought at Rio de 
Janeiro or ships disguised as whalers. They carried a proper 
quantity of whde boats, the usual whaling apparatus and a great 
quantity of water equally reqtiired for either service. If boarded 
everyd^g was arranged as if the crew were realty whale hunting: 
an absent boat, loading slaves up a river, was said to be diasing 
whales; ffiere were two sets of papers, one American and one 
Brazilian and also a crew of each nation, the Brazilians making the 
outward passage as passengers and afterwards landing the Ameri- 
cans to be ta^n up by some of their own ships at one of the 
Portuguese ports to navigate ffie ship back with the slaves.* 

The Brazilian bdg Triumfante^ which in Novonber ifi45 put in 
to Qdeli,toane ostensibly because of a leak, showed up another 
intectodng subterfuge. Her passport was fox ‘Goa, touching at the 

* P JLO., Ad. x/(S9, Koone to Ctofcet, H J 4 .S. J Mrmmh*, st tot In the Moa at mb ique 
dhawid, 15 Deceoabet iSaj. 

, *1141., MS&A&., s. 7. Mo«h by Simona, tqt. dt. Tlie main pcnti of ah^mest 



pom.iaf il&ica'. But as the Pottugwse krar obliged all vessels 
Umdi^ at^ Eastern pom to go first to Moasunbique, the seat of 
goWtmneat, the leak was used as a plea for temaiokig at QueU< 
laaoe where the brig was under Portuguese protection and coidd 
not be searched by the ^igUsh who had to observe die greatest 
ddicacy towards the Portuguese government, and to combat 
effectively the bribery and intimidation exercised at the town by 
the aptain and his agents. 

The English knew that the bdg would probably wait for a good 
opportunity to escape with a cargo of slaves, or if too well 
watched, land her slave equipment, face investigation and then 
make another attempt at a better of^ortunity. Even when die 
Governor was at length induced to order her out of the river, 
and she was boarded and thoroughly searched nothing was found 
to prove that the leak was a trick or that she had any connection 
with the slave trade. A slight irregularity in her papers, however, 
enabled her to be sent to the Cape. 

After a long and tedious trial the brig was condemned by the 
Vice-Admiralty Court chiefly on drcumstantial evidence. On 
breaking her up the truth came out. She was an experimental 
ship. A movable plank concealed a plug prepared at Rio by which 
water could be let into the hold. The slaves were to have bmi 
stowed in her hold instead of on deck, the casks of spirits which 
formed the greater part of her cargo were to have been used as 
water casks tmd a quantity of crockery was carried to be used 
instead of buckets for feeding.* 

The French trade known as the free laboiu; ‘system’ was not 
officially tecogniaed in Mozambique until 1854 at whi^ time an 
added imp etus seems to have been given to ^ wars along tise 
Zambesi But it is dear that, long before, i^y ‘labourers^ were 
supplied by the Portt^ese. In fiurt, E9a in his account of the Zam- 
besi war of 1849 indicates that tius was the main demand which 
die 2 kunbe 8 i bandits were supplying,* Slaves were pucthased to be 
indentumd as free labourers, known as ernff-is, 
cultktatm's or Every vessel authorized to import tmgfis 

was fitted out with ample rations and carried a miUtary office^ 
whose duty it was to witness the legality and voluntary nature of 

• Rjft, MSS. Afc, 7 . 

Smnef Jrnnal^ hem hL Ba«ow», HJM.S. a April i84'7* 

^ I, 

* to HiCS. Skapo\ Bay, 27 

ttodiomA in to AilmMty» 2 Jmaoty X850* 



Porfi^ffitse East Africa and the Sim Trait 

tiiie agteements tnade 'with the Negroes, who were collected by 
Atabs at places distant two or duree months* journey into tlM 
interior. Once on board the French ship the Negroes were tmated 
‘with kindness and 'well fed, as it was in the interest of the captain 
to land his cargo in good condition. Upon arri'val at Bourbon the 
slaves (now c^ed free labourers) were immediately vaccinated 
and the sick placed in hospital at the expense of the captain or 
importer; the remainder, after passing fourteen days quarantine, 
were hired to sugar-planters for a term of five years. At the end 
of dieir service they should have been returned to their own 
country at die expense of the original importer, but this very 
rarely happened. Generally, they were taken into service at about 
I4r.-i6r. a month and their keep.* | 

Some vessels engaged in this traffic proceeded to No^-B£ 
or the Qimoro Islands for their cargoes. Here they communicated 
with the Arab merchants who sent their dhows to the coast of 
Aficica to obtain slaves. These dhows were from 20 to 50 tons, 
generally ‘without decks, and as they knew that they were liable 
to be seized by British cruisers if they had mats, provisions or any 
extra cooking apparatus on board, they took nothing more than 
what was actually necessary for their own crews. In Africa slaves 
were bought or Udnapped. During the voyage they received just 
sufficient water and uncooked rice or beans to keep them alive, 
were left day and night without covering and if on arriving at 
their destination the French ship was retarded their sufferings 
‘were much increased. When at last they got on board the sudden 
change to an ample diet produced sickness and sometimes death.^ 
This system had been taken over from the English. The French 
at St. Marie, Madagascar, had started the practice as early as 
1828,3 but the trade appears to have assumed itslargestproportions 
after 1848, one year subsequent to the date on which an agreement 
for the suppression of the slave trade (signed by the Sultan at 
Zanzibar on 2 October 1845)^ came into effect. 

The general emancipation enacted byjthe Provisional govern- 
ment in France in May 1848, after tiie fall of Louis Philippe, 
further increased this trade. It did more. It changed the isle of 

> P.R.O., F.O. 84/1019, Mmo on tbt {to taUti) Fm Labour Emigratton as earritd on 
mJor she Frmbfit^ bttvm tbt East Coast of Afiriea, intbt^ag tbt islands of Madt^tse», 
W Rdtaim, or Bmion, e&dosed in McLe^ tti Qatendon, M02., i December 1857. 

* B>id. 

t P.R.O., Ad. X/1X69, Owen to Ctolcer, ILM.S. Ltm, Pott Oioiseul, 8 August 1824. 

* Hettsle^ Cotnrntrtial Trtatitt, ‘VII, 818. 
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Bourbon’s name to Reunion and a commission was appointed 
to examine the introduction of greater numbers of ‘free workers’.* 
A proposal was made to Mo^mbique for a regular ‘exchange 
business’. Slaves, oxen, pigs, goats, corn and other supplies were 
to be obtained in return for money or manufactured articles.* 
The introduction of free workers from Asia and Africa was indeed 
regarded as the only means of saving die French colony from 
economic ruin. Chinese labourers had been tried, but with un- 
satisfactory results. Indian workers had generally satisfied em- 
ployers when they had been actual peasants and not vagabonds 
enrolled from the streets of large Indian towns, but they were 
much more expensive than Africans. 

There were other advantages in obtaining Negroes from East 
Africa. The distance was shorter and Africans were generally 
found to be stronger and considered better suited for the ‘hard 
work of farming’. They could be engaged for a longer period and 
at a smaller wage than Indians. Maize and manioc, produced in 
the country, could be used as food, whereas Indians insisted on 
rice which had to be brought in from abroad to the detriment of 
the ‘colonial fortunes’. Most important was the probability that 
if the Negroes were made to realize that their return to Africa 
would merely result in being again enslaved they would setde on 
the island. In this way the expense of returning them to their 
native haunts would be saved and Reunion would benefit from 
the ‘fruits of their saving’ — assuming they made any. Indians, on 
the other hand, would insist on being returned and hoard their 
earnings to take back to Acir country and thus ‘rob’ the colwiy. 
At the same time it was thought necessary to employ a certain 
number of Indians. Varying the source and race of workers 
diminished the chance of labour unions and increased the possi- 
bility of die maintenance of tranquility and continuity of work.* 
It was difficult for the British to prevent such transactions under 
the French system, for any regulation prohibiting the reception 
the tmigfis from these inveterate slavers could lx easily evaded 
by collusion with the native chiefs.* 

In Mozambique, attached as the inhabitants were to the slave 

’ Miurtens, Xll, 86. 

* AJiM,, Moz.» 1 X» jE^tec de Rosement (?) to Colond da Coata^ St. Deni»» 5 July 
1848. 

» Ibid. , 

^ P.R.O., F.O. 84/1008, NoMoth to Ttotter, H.M.S. FmU, Simon’s Bay* zy Dccem- 
bet 1855, endos^ in Ttottct to Admindty* Simon’s Bay* a Janoaiy 1856. 
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tzflde, ^ ma}0ctt7 gained if anything only a small shaxe in ^ 
ptoBis (3£ the difm^tine uade. Pottugimse officials jealoti^y 
ocduded fctun fhe ttade all midents except the most infliuMitial 
who could assist them elsewhere along die coast or in Lisbon. 
Fen; it will be remembered that participation in the slave ttade 
was ri^;m;ded as a grant, a compensadem in lieu of inadequate 
salaries; therrfote, if there were to be any trade in slaves, should 
imt the local inhabitants supply the offic^ who had to shotilder 
fhe blame? Spoils there were still, but these as always enriched 
chiefly the officials in charge of the customs and their collabora- 
tors, the crafty Asian importer or financier, some Bantu, chiefs 
and those merchants or pras^tros who fetched or had thej slaves 
fetched for them. Farther north Arab merchant prinede, like 
Uppu Tip, set up their own states. But for the pras^eros \p bid 
unecjuivoc^y for political power was unnecessary since the 
Pentuguese officials worked with them. Thus many a Portugese 
mulatto or nomau riebt advoiturer displaced a tribal chi^ de- 
manded allegianoe from die Afdcans and lived as one of them,' 
while at the same time holding an official post. The most notorious 
of these lived in the Rivers of Sena and were descendants of two 
well-known families — ^that of Lacerda’s guide, Gongalo Pereira, 
and that of Antonio da Cruz, the traitor shown in the chapter on 
the Portuguese possessions to have been responsible in 1807; for 
Governor Trulo’s death. 

The wars of these two fiunilies, which started in 1849 and 
continued until 1888, are regarded by the Portuguese as the most 
humiliating and painful in die history of East Africa since they 
endangered Portugal’s sovereignty in the treasured regiem of the 
Zambesi. Only the first part of this period is germane to this 
study. The degradation, misery and despair which the conflicts 
rev^ are a commentary upon every racial group whether 
PcMtuguese, Afeican, Arab, Swahili or Indian; none could resist 
the temptations of wealth and aggrandisement and all wece caught 
up in the clandestine slave tra^ and die spoils system. Doty 
and princdple, the defence of tribe and country were surrendered 
to preffit* T^ words c^ C. V. Wedgewood, in describing the 

I n, if ; Bdehiot, aa eac-ioldiet of the Potlugueae Army, itwfried the •istet 
oftl^^se^diieffaelowTeteafid bytbe iSfioetmlmogiieatfbeLnpMaGotgB 
and nidiag the Nyanja txibe on the Shte for ilara, c£ Tie 2«wtef 
TdMwCng ^ n. 

< inbe of dwae wan in the hktoiv of BuK A£dea Itaa nem bm tbfMonghly 

. urresti^ated. Ihe piieaent «Bak» Is condetued fioro E$8, 1, jMtxha, vdm teenna to 
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Timty Yews War, seem ap^ptiate also in this comext: Tbe 
dianal ooiotse of the conflict*, whidi dragged on Atom one 
to die next, ‘is an object lesson on tbe dangers and disaiiitefff wHdi 
can arise when men narrow hearts and little minds axe in hi gh 
places’. 

Antonio Jos6 da Cruz’s natural son, known as Joaquim Jos6 da 
Dm, was a gift £com his Afdcan allies for his treason against 
Governor Truao in 1807. Joaquim’s mother was the sister of the 
Monomotapa Qbofoombo (or Chaufombo) who, at Antonio’s 
instigation, had put the Governor TruSo to death. 

Joaquim was at first known as the Bamba, the name of his 
aunt’s estate about 5 miles above Tete, where he was reared. 
About 1844 the military Governor of Tete, Major Tito Augusto 
d’Araujo Sicard, installed him in the pras;p of Massangano on die 
ground that strategically and commerd^y this estate was well 
placed to act as a fortress against native invaders and to keep open 
the navigation of the river above the Lupato. No doubt Sicard’s 
unofficial trading activities needed an accomplice at this spot!" 
But no sooner had the Bamba secured this weU-fortified stockade 
on the right bank of the Zambesi immediately below the con- 
fluence of the Luenha* tiian he refused to pay axes and widi 
his garrison of some four hundred loyal retainers adopted and 
justified his native name of Nyaude or Inhaude—^ human 
spider. 

The hatred and i^risals of the Nyaude were provoked by 
Pedro ni — the Kisaka,Qmssaca or Chissaea Matrn, the destroyer — 
the third generation of Pereiras to make a mark on the history 
Mozambique. Kisaka had inherited die wealth and the dominion 
acquired by trade and war built up by many of his fiunily. His 
unde Manoel was the Pereira who had visited Kazendbe in 1796. 

' I; 19Z-4, Z16-17, (40-z, ZJ9-40. Sicaid (b. 1818-d. 1864) vm s tegular 
amy officer finm Porti^zL 

* Iztb 16. Z4 S., long. 47 E.; E^a I, aoS, ti6-zo: Botdho, Hisiork, U, 190-1; 

LMogatooe, jyHamJmaal, H, 459. }> 


be BiaMyco Bce i n ed to ijyoition blame between the da CtM! and ffiePet ete a latnfli e a . 
Aceoedi^ to Lieingttooe, "ibe slave tiade to Btaxil was dw piimaiy and aide 
caW of the Ailing off of the aevenne in the Pottugaean pbaaeamAa. Ibii, be 
dahned, ‘effixted a^ a depopnktloa of dw conntty aa cosnfdetaty to ^ati^ the 
power tlw PottagBCae poatoaed by means cf aimed alavto ai^ tetaiaeiaMbia state 

of waakneaa enoontaged ffie e^ellloo of certain hdf.oaate Aaiatk Pottc^neae 
batbonied fiigitive afatvea and held crown lands in defiance df the Gotwmmtot'. 
Cf, Wallia, EtcpMkn tf DmU LkksMm, $40. 
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His tisuier gtaad&tfaer Goa9aio — Domhe Dombo^ the Tettor — of 
Indo-Portogaese origia and feated and respected by the Maravi 
north of Tete,* had, as we have seen, been one of the mote enter- 
j^cising traden. For his services La9erda, before discovoang his 
true nature,^ had granted him an estate.^ Pedro’s father — Choutama 
ot Cbaoatama, the secret one — ^had started his freebooting career 
about 1841, terrorized Tete, forced die inhabitants to send doth 
to the interior to exchange for ivory and slaves, invaded the lands 
of at least one of the government’s native allies ^ and robbed the 
pra^eros, Mamvi, Bisa and others, of gold, catde, ivory and 
slaves.* I 

The Kisaka and the Nyaude each had his following among the 
people and oifidals of Tete and of Quelimane who provided doth, 
arms and powder. Each hunted slaves for clandestine exportaidon. 
The Kisaka even had ‘a special price for blacks at the qid of the 
season’.* \ 

In 1849, alleging that the da Cruz family were responsible for 
the death of his father, Kisaka invaded their Crown prases on the 
left bank of the Zambesi — ^from Lupato Gorge to Zumbo — 
carrying all before him by the terror of his name.’ The Nyaude 
appealed to a new military commander of Tete, Captain Marcus 
Aurdio Rodrigues de Cardenas, who raised a subscription to pay 
Portugal’s native allies,® and cocmting on Quelimane went to the 
hdp of Nyaude. But poor leadership and a failure of promises 
resulted in a Kisaka victory and a demand for concession of 
territory and hostages. 

In 1852 and 1853 the native armies of Nyaude and Kisaka, re- 
inforced by those of native allies, claimed fees for right of passage 

‘ Eca, I, 249; Botelho, Histma, n, 185-6; cf., 94, 96. * Burton, 94. 

> With the tide of Head Obtain of Mixongo, c£ E$a, i, 250. 

* The Maravi chiefs Bivi. 

* Efa, I, 25 1-2. A small eipedition against the Choutama sent by the military 
commander of Tete was beaten on 8 May 1841. The defeat -was avenged 23 March 
1842, but the rebel continued his dieEs. When, in 1843, a new more powerful 
expedition set off, the Choutama pretended submission and protested faithfulness 
to the Crown wdiile continuing to terrorize Tete. 

‘ Eja. L 278, 252-6. _ 

7 E^ I, 254-5. The district ‘commonly known as Cbisaha seems to have extended 
some 60 leagues nordi of Tete’ (cf map 3, The ZanAtti Vallg), cf. Livingstone, 
jepimjMmal, n, 455. i; Bordalo, MofimUqm, 223. 

* Bfa I, 256-9, 325. Ihe chief Chibi^a and the Monomoti^ Cttruza or Katumza, 

MsWne-KEitxpa XXIV, who ruled t, 1835-6B on the Zambesi dose to Tete and 
>tM always being imposed by his enemies’, <£ livingstone, Jumui, 11, 
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on Ae riv« ftom Sena and Quelimane, roamed the conntrW. 
<jay «»««d rfto tte Nyud.-. 

“ “‘■'PO'i'M chief M»xi. 
^ the Kisaka invaded a Crown ptj, while the LaS!^. 
(Zjdns) ^ually viaited Sena fot plnnite » 

besieged Nyaude at Massangano, but by 
d desperate ruses the besiegers were repulsed The 

S?Ki ^8^ reprisals against allies and followers of 

Ae IGsala who retorted by putting a price of ivory o^tS 

M officials^ Qu^ 

mane and Mozambique played a double game, changed sidbs or 

MeanwhUe. o Aer ban Ats took advantage of Ae anarchy and 
the weakness of Ae government and entered Ae fray, nonLally 
see^g to secure Ae award for Ae Nyaude’s head, Lt ready to 

ably Ae most notonous were Antomo Jos6 da Cmz CoiLira 
MstK^t^ wiA Indm merchants, banAts and armed natives,* 

celebrated broAer-m-law of Ac Shire 
region, Mariano Francisco Vaz dos Anjos. Their bands of col- 
laborators sought slaves among Ae pacific Abes of Ac north 
ctrodc erounly iuft, tfdd ,! KahSg,;. thero w^^”°,3 
embarked from Quelimane as gaga^es for Reunion.® 

'^f^nuttee and they ate governed by slave trade interests’: irv-u eives 

***^ of \w who was friendly with a ‘Major OUivekt 
In^ambane, who was carrying on the slave trade as spccessfiiUv as his 

•S as the chief -slave emigration 
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Perfy^mt East Mi Hie Sim Tfodt 

Li i8j4 Gamitto,’ alxeady fiuxtoua fot his exploitations in 
Aftica and South Atnedca and fbt the litetary lecocds of his 
jootneys, axtiv»i as first Goveenor of the newly constituted 
district of Tete with two hundied soldiers and the task of restor* 
jng order in the Sam Rivers. Gamitto had previously headed 
catDpaigns against the natives in Sofida, Delagoa Bay and around 
the port of Mozambique. But, now, as the expedition was leaving 
Mozambique he £dl ill and the Governor Vasco Guedes de 
Carvalho e Meneses determined to prevent him from reaching the 
Zambesi. Finally, in June 1854, with the help of the American 
consul, he arrived at Quelimane. 1 

During Gamitto’s absence Major Sicard, apparently an in- 
ebriate and a drug addict,* in leagxie with the Govemon of 
Mozambique and Quelimane, was nominated to replace Gamitto. 
Sicard’s ma i n interest, like that of his surgeon and other accom- 
plices, was the sale of an enormous cargo of merchandise ^r 
chased while on holiday in India and assigned as a blind to a 
Do m inican friar in Quelimane, Father de Nazare. Consequendy, 
the time of the expedition was wasted in private fortune hunting 
and slaving. 

Gamitto’s efficiency and conscientious desire to save something 
from the wreck of the expedition and to attempt the execution of 
its object was frastrated by the intrigues of his supposed col- 
leagues who persuaded Meneses to suspend (September 18 $4) 
and finally dismiss (J uly 185$)* Gamitto from a post he had never 
occupied. The decree of November 18; 5 dividing the Sena 
Rivets was annulled and Tete was again linked to Quelimane as 
it had been in 1829.^ 

Major Sicard, aided by the collaborators of the bandit Coimbra 
and tte Kisaka, scraped together a force of about a thousand men 
and moved kasurely towards the headquarters of the Nyaude 
whom the Major determined to treat as chief trouble-maker. The 
forces met, there was a perfunctory skirmish and Sicard witii- 
drew more interested in his trading profits than in military glory. 
Notwithstanding tiie withdrawal of his opponent, Nyauck made 

•<X 98-9, 101. 

* Siqaid it ofien mentioned bjr livingtCoae usutilly tritb watm ^^tecktioa fbt bit 
’tStintetetted kiadnett’ end m a'well known and pac& chatactet, *a Ittdeman widt 
a iiptiet and gentlemanly manner', jifritmJomuJ, u, 422, ete. Sicard dao-befiriended 
itMiMd liKMSSon, cf. ZmAed 11S-17, itd Wattit, U* 289. 

8 fita,!, }}4-8 idto Doe. ay, 28. 

* jBotdalo, MofeeMM, 2x4, 219; Efa, I, 250. 
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wrotuiw for peace, but his mesMugea: ’was hanged and auartei*d 
at Ws camp. Shortly aftcrws 4 , Sicard's 

^ oppos*^ ^ execution or in his Lmkenness 

Witt tte aid of ^ Kisaka moved against the Nyaude. The 

Zambesi 

for Mozambique to justify his actions to the Govemor-Gencral 
About die soBM time all orders against Massangano wens sus- 
I^d^ as the Nyaude had died in his home.* But the wars con- 
tmu^ unda his wn Antonio Vicente da Cruz, later to become a 
much-fearc^ rebd or Bonga— a native name meaning wild cat or 
tiger at sipifymg a -war-lord’s pro-wess and used to describe 
se-^^ of the rebel leaders in the Zambesi region.* 

anarchy endemic in Portuguese East 
where the pwer of the Crown, always feeble, was usurped 
by slave t^ers, officials or great estate holders, who gradSy 

MStmed, if not ffie efficiency, the main characteristics of the 
Arab ‘war-lords’ farther north. 


In su^ circumstances, when in 1856 a British consul arrived at 
Moz^bique with one of his aims the ending of the slave 
the slaye dealers m lague with the Governor mobbed his home 
and so mtimdated him that he and his wife were forced to seek 
w^um m Zanabar. He reported that for years every conceivable 
^^ty h^ been thrown in the way of legal traders; that in 
NaM merchants complained that the tariff of the Portuguese 
authon^s was jo per cent above that established by the govern- 
ment of Lisbon; that relatives of the officials with exalted rank 
acted as agents to distract British watchfulness and employed offier 
agents to puichase slaves and embark them at subordinate ports; 
that while direct slave trading was not countenanced by the 
authorities, they aided and abetted aU concerned therein; to keep 
in touch with Quelimane numerous dhows with slaves on board 
regularly employed, the governor in edthcr place adding a 
suffi^t number of names to the Ust of the crew. Almost all 
hwahih sloops trading between Ddagoa Bay and Mozambique 
9 »vets in a modified fonn. A limited nwnber of slaves 
travd^ as passei^ers with pasqjorts to evade detection. The 
gowcttor at MozamWque claimed head money for every slave 
'Sw1;Do&* 7.»8,»9;}20-74. * Esa, IL it-jo. 
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leaving A sub(M»lLaatt port and kqpt aa agent to cooununicate 
witb slavets. Officials who would not coll^x>tate wete displaced 
and by bdbing parties who had access to ministers or others 
powedul at court in Lisbon die King was prevented firom taking 
measures to remove from Mozambique the well-known slave 
traders whose long residence in the colony gave them great 
influence over the natives. They formed a local patty “which 
aided by the climate, the poverty of the Portugu^ government 
and the treachery of the officials and officers’ rendered them all 
powerful. Nevertheless, in Mozambique slave risings which were 
put down with a ‘refinement of cruelty’ were not infrequeirt.* 

So high were the rewards at Mozambique that the consul noted 
that Bantu traders from the far interior had ceased to bring gold, 
silver, ivory, wax, skins and malachite to Mozambique since ^y 
themselves were likely to be seized and sold as slaves.^ AUo'^ing 
for McLeod’s tendency not always to be sttiedy accurate, it is 
worth noting that his statement was confirmed as early as 1800 
by the Governor of Mozambique who rqiotted that retaliatory 
nadve raids were ‘caused by our people who capture and sell any 
kaffir free’.* If this be true it is difficult to see who would then 
have carried back to the interior the bulky goods — ^hardware, 
brass, fire-arms, wire and beads — ^that formed the return cargo.* 
Is it possible that colonists, steeped in Portuguese tradidon of 
restriedve trade praedees, would imagine that by disposing of 
African traders there would be more and better trade for their 
own slave agents whether patamores, musambushe, African chiefs 
or Swahili? In the 1850s it is conceivable that the return cargo 
may have found its way to the interior through the subordinate 
ports whence it would be taken by Banian, Arab and Swahili 
acting on their own account or as agents for pras^ero middlemen 
in control of the coastal trade. The hawkers and officials at these 
ports shared their profits with the officials at Mozambique and 
worked in collaboradon with bandit pras^eros and their armed 
parties on slave hunting forays among the people of the interior.* 
On the other hand, if African traders were seized and enslaved at 
the port of Mozambique this most sur^ also have happened 
dsewhete. Africans hardened by many hazards to life neverthe- 
less most have responded by trying out markets at other ports at 
feast umil such time as their departure or a slowing down of 

* McLeod, 1, 115, 158, * 7 J, 497-8, }X5, }» 7 ; H Ja8. » Md^od, 11, *6*. 

» i^exs, Cfa^tet V, ♦ H.SLA., a68. » Cf. 177. j 
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demand fot slaves would bting ameliotadoa of condidoas at a 
{»articulat place. Thetefote, perhaps, in some measure such 
dangers were a cause contributing to the shifts in trade.* 

By payment or force of arms tiie prai(eros were able to obtain 
the co-operation of Bantu chiefs with whom they corned favour 
and who ‘becan^ excessively proud and supercilious in their 
demands and looked upon the white man, as they called the 
Swahili half-whites, with the greatest contempt’. As the chiefs 
grew wise to the game, they would make the slave-traders pay for 
water, wood and even grass and invent every pretext for levyin g 
fines.* 

When the traffic in Mozambique, under the name of the free 
French labour system, was renewed in 1854-5, there was a surplus 
of slaves in all the Portuguese settlements. The Govemor-Gener^ 
and his subordinates at first found no difficulty in meeting the 
demand, for the Portuguese residents were only too glad to sell 
to the Portuguese officials those slaves whom the orders of the 
government of Portugal had prevented from being supplied to 
regular slave-ships from Cuba and the Southern ports of the 
United States. After twelve months slaves became scarce. The 
French dealers were unwilling to pay the increased price. The 
Governor-General found it necessary to send Arabs into the 
interior for slaves. When the chiefs refused to comply with their 
demands, saying that it was contrary to the wishes of the Portu- 
guese government, soldiers in uniform, who had been living with 
the women of the country and had acquired the Makua language, 
were sent to accompany the Arabs *as a guarantee to the chie& 
in the interior that the slave trade was authorized by the Portu- 
guese government’.* 

By ^se means the price of slaves was kq»t low and the 
Portuguese officials made enormous gains. If the native chie& 
were unco-operative and attacked the Governor-General’s emis- 
saries then his accomplices in the subordinate ports contmued to 
assist slavers. But they were dismissed if they failed to share tiieir 
. head money with the capital. 

Thus in the period under discussion, even though after 1834 
the port of Mcnambique became dull and lifeless and lacked the 
usukl ind^tigable activity of a trading centre, the slave trade 
continued. Attracted by the enormous profits a great number of 
dhows from the Western coasts and islmds of the Indian Ocean 
* CE, 5>S“4; too-}. * Livingstone, Nmvtht, jo. * MeLeocI, H, 317. 
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fiiequeated Mossambique. Boats came, diete was stditibeir japise omr 
btt$d(e, £(X activity was in the forbidden slawe ttaiBc and secmq^t 
demanded nmseless and unobtrusive markets. The only revenue 
dbdved by the state coffers was &om die customs dudes, often 
farmed out for a fixed rent, a few stamp and death tolls and the 
rent from the picturesque slave-holding prasftros steadily beu^ 
overrun by the Bantu.* 

As we have seen the Governor of Mozambique was powedess 
to prevent the slave trade even if he had wished, or if he had 
had stronger forces at his disposal. The towns were entirely de- 
pendent for vital food supplies on the ‘exorbitant and capricious' 
Swahili traders. Two thousand of the small population in 1840 
lived by prostitution or robbery. In Mozambique slave^ sup- 
ported themselves by selling stolen provisions. The sanitary 
power was negligible, for even the troops from Portugal,\sent 
out in I S26 to quell the attempt to join Brazil, were active in ^ve 
dealing to die subversion of discipline and efficiency. 
slavers entered the town with impunity and stole slaves for «- 
port, while the neighbouring chieftains and the Zulus or Ngoni 
were a comtant menace to the colony. Setders from Portugal 
stayed only long enough to enrich themselves by slaving and then 
retired to Brazil.^ Each year saw an influx of criminals and a loss 
of afliuent citizens.^ To put a stop to this drain of wealth and 
population, emigration was prohibited in 1842.* 

Meanwhile, the administrative separation of Quelimane from 
Mozambique,* the threat of Zulu invasions since ‘Trekkers’ from 
the Gtpe Gilony began pressing northwards, the hostile designs 
of Muscat on Ibo (which was rapidly being enhanced by the in- 
creased slave trade), together wi^ an empty treasury, were added 
difliculties* which beset Portuguese East Africa during the most 
flourishing period of the slave trade. The price of international 

I Wallis, Zamh*zi ExptHtiM, 540-1, Livingstone in 1859, notes tlu2 all the lands 
sonth of the 2 ^hesi escqa in imnwdiate vieinhy of Sena and Tete vrtte 
tilhet dqpopnkted or under Zula ttibes tednng B**ws and clainu that diey 

eoald no longer be called Fmtuguese colonies. 

* AMXJ., Mos., V, No. 104, Matinho to Bomfim, hfoa., ax Matdt 1841. 

* AHV., hloa., V, No. X07, Matinho to Bomfim, Mbs., 29 h&tch 1841. 

PJLO., F.O. (5/585, No. 129, de Walden to Aberdeen, Lkbon, 8 June 1844 

* yllLIX, Mos., I, Members of the Qvil and EconondcAdminist^veGoimnitsion 
of Max. to Secttcsty of State and Colonies, Mos., i( February 1855. 

.* AJSM,, Moa., IV gjo nfidentia l ) Matinho to ^mfim, Mox., 50 January 1840; 
Mok., V 1 ^ no. 5, ifAbteu de lima to Seetetary of State and Colonies, Mc^, 
f I Aagnat 1844. 
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iiiq>oct»iice indbed a high ooe and was paid, to quote a axk- 
Gmemot, 'in ti« cteation df a pctfixtly savage, 
indolent and ^monlized peopleV 

But the most significant effect of die skve trade was not gteed, 
vice, war, misery and depopulation. For centuries these, 
witdict^ and disease, were natural hazards in Afidca. Th^ 
existed where slaves were articles of domestic consumption used 
as concubines, soldiers and in certain parts as food. Mence de- 
peculation occurred even in regions only marginally concerned 
with the slave trade. It was after the eightemth century when 
slaves became instruments of production in plantation economies 
that the trade was throttled at thecoast and had its most significant 
impact. 

Slaves and ivory became responsible for drawing Swahili, 
Arabs and Portuguese as well as European manufectures into the 
interior. Mote than a new type of war&te and tribal chief emerged. 
The growth of trade brought in its train the Islamic and Qiristian 
faiths and began that slow process of detribalization and aware- 
ness which has had its most important e&ct in the twentieth 
century. In Europe, humanitarian pressure and economic contact 
with Africa have created a new sense of responsibility towards its 
people which has helped to provide a place for them and dieir 
continent in world afbirs. 


> A.H»U,, Mo2., IV, Marinho to Bomfim, M02., 24 September XS40* 



Qiaptcr Eight 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA EMERGES 
FROM OBSCURITY 


It is commonly thought that until the ‘scramble for Africa’ an the 
late nineteenth century, England’s interest in that contineitt had 
been limited to its seaboard from which ‘her Navy had stamped 
out the slave trade’ and which provided ports of call on the 
route to India.* But, though the struggle for possession oA the 
African interior reached its climax only in the eighties of rite W 
century, the prelude to the drama is to be found in the late 
thirties and the eta immediately preceding Livingstone. Then, the 
growth of the Boer Republics, the increasing interest of Great 
Britain, France, the United States and of Hamburg merchants 
provided all the elements of the conflict which arose at the end of 
rile century. 


b] 

THE PORTUGUESE AND THE GREAT TREK 

The Great Trek, which is usually considered as aflecting only the 
Boers and the British, was an all-important problem to the Portu- 
guese government and a major event in the history of the colony 
of Mozambique. Yet the Portuguese connection with the Great 
Trek, which is an essential part of the British-Trekker problem, 
has been wholly neglected by standard histories and consequently 
is almost entirdy unknown. 

On 2 June 184} a Dutch sdiooner, hree^lky loaded by Messrs. 
J. A. Klyn and ^mpany, of Amsterdam^ with a r^resentative 
cargo of Dutch products ranging from dieese and gin to legal 
works, arrived at Mozambique.* This was the very vessel whidi 

* 81. 

* vCHCr., Confidential Docs., I, L, d’Abteu ib lima to Sectetaiy State fiu 
lifiMtaeand Omaeas Aibin, Mo& i July 184). (Gf. AK>«»lfac, Lotto HI. 
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had recently caused a great flutter among the Boers in Natal when 
the sight of the Dutch colours was taken to mean that old Holland 
was coming to the New Republic’s assistance against tihe English. 
The ‘astute and pushful’ young super cargo, John Amaud 
Smelleksunp, remembering his instructions to ‘push trade and to 
study the new republic in all its moral and scientific aspects’, had 
made the most of the Boers’ credulity.’ He now appUed to the 
Portuguese governor, d’Abreu de Lima, for leave to tmde on the 
coast, esped^y at Louren$o Marques, where, he asserted, he and 
the three other Dutdunen and one woman on board wished to live 
and to establish contact with fifteen thousand Boer Trekkers 
‘about eight days journey firom there*. SmeUekamp gave a glowing 
account of the moral, martial and industrious character of the 
settlers who, under the leadership of the talented Pieter Retief, had 
left die English possessions in ^e Gipe in 1837 and, journeying 
into the interior of the continent, setded at Pietermaritzburg, after 
being persecuted by the English in Natal.* 

His oration roused the Governor to enthusiasm over the pos- 
sibilities of this new scheme. Here was a wonderful opportunity] 
The squalid, unhealthy litde setdement at Lourengo Marques, 
constandy depopulated by wars with the natives, might still 
become a great city, for the Boers would surely be more reliable 
neighbours than the Africans, and a band of industrious setders 
would inspire the indolent inhabitants to work. Pending the 
decision of the Portuguese government at Lisbon, permission was 
at once given to the passengers of the Brat^ilia to reside at 
Lourengo Marques in order to establish contact with their 

friends.3 

From Louren^o Marques, SmeUekamp wrote to Natal that he 
would be deUghted to trade, but he broke the news that no help 
could be expected from the Dutch government.* Disappointed, 
but determined to verify this and to break away out of readi of 
the British government, three parties of men from Weenen and 
Potchefstroom-Winburg dedd^ to get through to SmeUekamp 
at aU costs. Early in December one party set out for Sofida, while 
Potgieter, with a lai^ foUowing from Winburg and Potchrf- 
stroom, started for Delagoa Bay to make oontect widt Holland 
and Portugal at one and the same time. A smaller grot^, con- 
sisting of G>mmandant Gert Rudolph, Prmsloo and two others, 

‘ VaUiet, Tk Gnat Tnk, *67-70. * AJ 1 .U,, Confidentiat Docs., loe. dt. 

* ndd. * Wdkec, qp. ca^ }**. 
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iet off £rwi Weeoea do’tim the £!iver-sttidtQa valiefs to soeet 
S mdlek i mp io person. CMly the Weenen patty got thtongh to 
Delagoa Bay. Utey were told by Smellekamp tbat Holland could 
and urould ^ nodung for them and that the British gov ernment. 
had declared its sovereignty up to the 2 5 th degree south latitude,' 
but tiiey -wete invited to open up trade widi Messrs. Klyn and 
Company at So&la or somewhere else to the north of that line. 
Twenty-four hours stay was enough for the disillusioned men. 
The Sofida es^tedition degenerated into an elephant hunt. Pot- 
g^eter was held up by rains and swollen rivers, many of his oxen 
were destroyed by the tsetse fly and he made his way hon^ with 
difficulty.* 1 

Fortunatdy for the Governor of Mozambique, who hM en- 
diusiastically represented to Lisbon the advantages to be obQ^ed 
£com a Boer settlement at or neat Loutengo Marques, his\ per- 
mission had been granted subject to confirmation from lis^n. 
Tla Portuguese government viewed the matter in quite a dififerent 
• light. Here were diese Boers, who by driving the natives north- 
ward had embroiled the Portuguese in wars, covertly trying to 
penetrate into their settlement.' It was all very well in 1S58 to 
have guided a small band of men vinder Trichardt from the 
Zoutpansberg to find their way to Delagoa Bay. They had been 
in difficulties and the Portuguese were always willing to help. 
Moreover, they had either died or been taken back to Natal shortly 
after.* But if those who were now in the Bay succeeded in making 
contact with ‘the colony of 15,000’, the authorities feared they 
would shortly have an example of the fable of the ‘dog who 
begged die sow to &rrow on his face’ so as to eat the litde pigs.' 
In future it would be necessary to provide against any malicious 
intention, on the part of these or any other visitors, to take ad- 
vantage of their weakness in man power and resources. The only 
remedy, thoxfore, was to stimulate dieir own trade and industry 
and to strengdien the arm of the Governor in East Afdca. 

A Royal Portaria of November 1843 forbade the Governor of 
Mcoambique to allow the Boets to settle in Louren^ Marques. 

< A line iq^fosknately 50 miles north of Ftetotk or Lootenfo Marques. 

* 'Waiker, cit.. $a;. 

* AJLU„ Confidential Docs., Mar^nal aanotatka in (leiicil on letter, L. tfAbteu 
tk lima to dte Sectebry of State for Marine and O^wricaa Affiure, Moe., x July 
1843. (C£ Aiipeadiz, Letter IlL) 

* Valker, op. ck., iia-13. 

* AM.V., Gonfidetaial Dock, op. ck. 
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Hm Govetaoc hastily explained that these were only 
Datdunen left— one had died and another had already gone to 
Batavia. The three survivors had agreed that, if when the Bra^Ha 
tetnened ftom the Indies they had not heard ftom their in 
the interior, they would retire.* This letter was written in April 
1844, the very month when the men of Potchdsttoom-Winhurg 
Vashed their, hands of Natal’ in die most public and formal 
manner. A l^gtrraai—;a. burgher senate which included Hendrik 
Potgieter, who had already made one attempt to teach Delagoa 
Bay — dedined to negotiate with the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Qoete, or any of the British authorities and declared the inde- 
pendence of die two great districts on either side of the Vaal 
River. Potgieter presently set out to enlarge the borders of his 
republic in the east and to find a road to Delagoa Bay. This time 
he went in the dry season and with good fortune.^ 

Smellekamp was on the point of returning to Holland when the 
party of about twenty-four Boers, adequately armed and well 
moimted, rode into Delagoa Bay, followed by three hundred 
slaves. Good business was done with ivory obtained from hunting 
tn route. Potgieter secured permission to settle his people in the 
hinterland, provided they made their own arrangements with the 
native tribes and did not come too close to Delagoa Bay, where 
adequate water, tbe ostensible reason for the expe^tion, had been 
found.* Thus in August 1844 the new village of Andries-Ohrig- 
stad came into being on territory which — and this is a point not 
generally known— -Portugal regarded as part of her colony.* 
Before these events were known in Portugal, Lisbon had taken 
ftight at tiie news that British reinforcements were being sent 
ftom the Cape to subject the truculent Natalians who had refused 
lo3ralty to Mr. Qoete and were said to be trying to form a settle- 
ment between Cape Province and the Portuguese dominions of 
Lourenjo Marques. The establishment of an English colony on 
the very borders of the Bay of Louren9o Marques and a possible 
war between the English and Boers along their ftontiet were 
contingencies as distasteful to the Portuguese government as the 

> Moz.. Vn. No. 98. d’Abiea de Lrnit to Mioittet Colanies, Moa.. 
16 Apdl 1S44. 

* yCUket, op. dt., }aS-9, jjt. 

> AM.V., Mot., vn, 1 ^. 5, (fAbtea de Lima to Secteury of State and Colotdea, 
Mac., }i Angmt 1I44. (C£ Appendbe, Letter H.} 

* AMV^, Ci»&lwtial Dora.. 1 , aj, L. da Silva Mbotinbo d’Albmpiet^ to Gov.- 
Gcn, of Idnadtdiiqiie, Usbon, 9 S(|>teffifaet 1146. (<X ^peodix, lettec vn.) 
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possibility a Boer colony contiguous to their own. An English 
colony would soon dominate the Bay, attract the inland trade to 
dicir trading posts and reduce Portuguese commerce to very little 
or nothing — Mossambique would sink into economic insignifi- 
cance. A Boer colony, augmenting as time went on and having no 
communications wiA thdr fellow countrymen in Europe, would 
*faU upon* Lourcn9o Marques either directly or indirectly by 
recourse to ‘savages*,* It was believed that the strong Boer 
nucleus in the Republic had excited the jealousy of the British 
govermnent. The English and Boers were more to be feared than 
die black tribes and it was in Portugal*s interest to have neither 
abutting on the Mozambique frontier. I 

Far from assisting cither, the Governor of Mozambique was 
instructed to let them destroy each other and seize the c»por- 
tunity to place some of the border chiefs under allegiance, W at 
least seek their adherence to the Portuguese cause, so that a Imfier 
state between Mozambique and the victor in the impending 
combat might be formed. Troops, munitions, artillery and work- 
men were to be sent to repair or build new fortifications and to 
strengthen Louren9o Marques against any sudden attack. Finally, 
all Dutch residents in Louren90 Marques were to be expelled 
Everything was to be done coverdy so as not to compromise the 
government.* If the mere news dat British troops had been 
dspatched to Natal resulted in such detailed and elaborate in- 
structions, it can be imagined how the Governor’s narrative of 
Potgictcr’s visit to Delagoa Bay disturbed the Portuguese 
government. Their worst forebodings seemed about to be realized 
because of the crass folly of the Governor. Colour was lent to the 
situation by the Portuguese councillor to the Slave Trade Com- 
mission at the Cape, who wrote dilating on the dangers to which 
the national setdements from Louren9o Marques to Quelimane 
were exposed by the approach of the Boers, whom the Portuguese 
local authorities were suspected of having attracted by a trading 
contract.* 

With studied sarcasm the official dispatch expressed amazement 
at the complacency with which the Governor rejoiced in the trad- 
ing transactions in ivory and failed to sec the danger of allowing 

» AMX!,, Confidential Docs., I, No, 7, J. J. Falcio to Gov.-G«o. of Moz., 
Siiitiia, 5 August i$44. (CX Appendix, Letter IV,) 

^ CX Append, Letter IV. 

* Confidential Docs., I, Nos. aih, J[. J. FakSo to Got. of Moz., Pdacc 

XI May 1S41, 
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ft scttfcment capable of putting ten thousand men into the to 
be established on his fiwk. Unless these settlets wem wlllmg to 
sutrender their independent status, they were to be desttoyed at 
all costs.* Information about the military strength of the Boers 
and their relations widi the native chiefs was secretly to be ob- 
tained so ^t the force to be dispatched against them might be 
adcquatdy prepared. The militia companies of each district were 
to be placed on a war-time footing; men and munitions were to 
be requisitioned from India.* Money was to be raised by loana^ 
by commandeering deposits and through a financial agency in 
London.* An experienced soldier was appointed as Governor c£ 
Sofiala and to act as Gjmmandwr-in-Qiief of the expeditionary 
force. This campaign was ambitious enough. But it was not all. 
When everything was in readiness the Boers were to be sum- 
moned to sutrender and on refusal were to be forced into flight 
or submission. Operations were to be conducted so that in case 
of retreat the Portuguese province might always be protected. 
Within the wide limits of Portuguese territory wooden buildings 
flying the national colours were to be erected as proof of owner- 
ship. 

Qearly, the Portuguese government little appreciated the great 
reluctance of Britain to increase her territorial obligations at a 
time when the general policy was a restriction of commitments. 
Governor Napier had had much ado to persuade Lord Stanley, 
Secretary for Gslonies, even to consider the retention of Natsd. 
And then, the fact that coal was there, diat it might become a 
souixe of supply for cotton, that trade would be drained away to 
the Trekkers at Delagoa Bay, the appearance of an American brig 
and the belief that Smellekamp was a ‘tool in the hands of hostile 
France’ had much to do with the final decision.* But so mudi did 
the Portuguese misinterpret British policy that the fear that the 
Boers in their flight from British control might encroada on 
Portuguese territory and that British annotedon might foUou^, 
restdt^ in all East African ports save Mozambique being closed 
to foreigners, especially to British subjects. The feeling caused by 

' A.H.U., Confidential Dots., I, No. i6, zib, J. J. Faldo to Got. of Moa., 
Palace of Belem, iz May 1845. 

* Confidential Docs., I, No, z6, 8b, J. J. Bddo to Gov.-Gen. o£ kidia, 

Belem, }i May 184}. (C£ Letm V.) 

’ AM. U,, Moa,, Vn, d’Abteu de Lima to Secretary of Stale of Marine and Colcmies, 
Moe., }o Oetdset 1844. 

* Mtdl^ op. at, x}4, IJ9 tl Mg.; Walker, op. cit., }oo. 
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Edoglaod’s difco; interventicai m iltt slaw ttade Hutliet acoesta* 
ated tliis attitude on the patt of d»s local audioddes. 

In dbis, the othet side of the Btidsb-Ttekket problem, the 
Boers tame o£F mote lightly. Instructions there were in plenty 
forbidding the Portuguese authorities to have any slave dealings 
addi them, to invite them to approach the province or give them 
{KMticms a£ territory to which the Portuguese Qown had a right.* 
But, tempted by foe possibilities of profit that such a contact 
ofiered, some of foe local aufoorities fiuled to obey the Home 
government* Gjtton, gram and even slaves were obtained from 
foe Boer emigrants at Andries-Ohrigstad.* The Boers, too, jSet on 
seeking a new way to foe Indian Ocean, wished to fnlintain 
Portuguese friendship. In 1847 Potgieter, then about to seW in 
foe Zoutpansberg, sent a party to Inhambane; but it returned un- 
successfuL^ During foe next few years, however, treaties Were 
made with unaufoorized subordinate officials.* An attempt ^ras 
also made to effect conununication with foe coast through St. 
Luda Bay.* Meanwhile, in 1852, England recognized foe inde- 
pendence of foe Transvaal Republic. This ensured that the British 
would cease to follow foe troop of irreconcilable Boers north- 
ward. Tempomrily, at least, foe possibility of the English 
encroaching on Portuguese territory was therefore removed. More- 
over, Portugal (by a Protocol of 1847, renewed in 18 jo)’ had 
secured, as a condition for permitting British warships to enter 
foe coastal waters of Mozambique to suppress foe slave trade, a 
definite engagement on Britain’s part not to call in question foe 
claim of Portugal to any territories on foe eastern coast of Africa.* 
The Boers in foe highveld, however, were still forced to send 
their prodtice hundreds of miles over roadless, sparsdy inhabited 
country to foe British ports at foe Cape or Natal. Attempts to 
negotiate with foe Portuguese, therefore, were continued. In 1 8 $4 
a {Htrty unsuccessfully attempted to establish relations with 
Queliti^e. But in 18 j 8 foe Boers’ persistent efforts were re- 
warded. The Governor of Lourengo l^ques, Francisco de Salis 

* AJ£U., Confideotul Doc*., I, 26b, J. de Pontes Peteini de Mello to Gov. of 
'Moz., Pakoe, 20 Kovember 1847; 25b, Secietatiat o£.Matine and Oveneas Afiui* 
to Mhdater $ad Secaetary of State for Fote^ Ai&it*, 7 Axignst 1847. 

* Boisdalo, Eiuaie/, zjj. 

* P.II.O., F. 0 . 6 }/ 69 $, Parker to Falmenton, i&n^Mtead, 18 F^miary 1848. 

« Walker, op. cit., $59. > Bott^o, Q, jit-ii. 

* Mtdkii op. ek, idj. 

v PMJO., P.0. 93/77/ida, Protocol of a.Cot&atioe tt P.O^, 19 Movent 185a. 
a Gothland, Kkk «* Hk Ztmhti, 87. 
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Madiado* vna audu^iised to negotiate widt a cotomissioa of im- 
pottaot personages itxm the Afcikaner Republic north of the 
Vaal, among them G>cnelius Pot^eter, President d the Vdhs- 
caad, Jacob Gerk, Ftederick G>mbtink and Jacob Middel, magi*- 
strates in the district of Lydenbutg. On 14 August a pact tm 
signed whidi might have changed the whole Mstoty c^ South 
Afitica. Poitngal recognized the independence of the Transvaal 
Republic, the limits of the territories between rite Portuguese anri 
Boer colony were established, rite slave traffic was absolutely 
prohibited as well as the selling of arms to Negroes; the two 
governments promised to tender each other assistance in case of 
attack and a road was to be made between the two countries. 
But no definite confirmation or ratification of the projected 
treaty was effected. It was only three years later th a t a Portuguese 
vice-consul was placed in riie Transvaal. 

In England, Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for Colonies, had 
actually announced as early as 1842 that ‘Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment would not recognize, would not acknowlec^e and would 
effectually resist any attempt on the part of the Boers to place 
themselves under foreign protection’.' In 1853 the problem of 
forestalling any possible move of the Boers tovrards Delagoa Bay 
was disemssed, for ‘it was fancied’ that this might be prejudicial to 
British interests. It was noted at the time that Owen’s treaties 
actually gave England some claim to a part of that coast But when 
the opinion of Sir George Grey, Governor of the Cape, was 
asked, he rq>lied that he could not attach any significance what- 
ever to a treaty ‘which had been forgotten all riiese years’.* As 
the Brirish goverrunent was at that time abandoning territory and 
was weary o( the complications expansion brought in its wake, 
ribe matter was dropped. But to frustrate the Transvaal’s approach 
to the sea remained an object of borii Portuguese and Brirish 
policy. To Portugal such an attenq>t threatened her jeriioasly 
guarded territorial rights. To Britain it would mean the severing 
d her strongest hold on the Boers, for now theiz produce WM 
forced to pass through her territory and in transit enrkiwd rite 
Cape Colony. Therein lay the germ of the Delagoa Bay Arhitrar 
tion Case in 1871. 

'Hiantd,lidtI>dasieaUCip, Serin, 26 April 184** 00^ foioMd 

I17 My]et. fip, 1^, 

* de Kiewiet, BriMri CriMri rnfim Smtb (Laqdoo, 
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THE FRENCH 

The last years erf Louis Philippe’s reign were marked by several 
French imperial sdiemes, and in diese South-East A£dca had a 
place. In 1846, the Portuguese government were excitedly at- 
tenqiting to forestall British or Boer extension of territory at the 
espense of their African colonies, when news was received that 
an expedition had left France to explore ’the commercial possi- 
bilities of the East African coast between Lagoa [Delago^ Bay 
and Cape Guardafiti’. At once Lisbon took alarm and jent a 
warning to the Governor of Mozambique. Constant vigilant* was 
enjoined; measvres similar to those proposed against the ^oers 
were to be adopted against French aggression. Any attempt to 
occupy territory were to be prevented by persuasive means, &^g 
which protests were to follow and detailed reports of all that 
happened were to be sent to Lisbon.* 

Once more, however, a divergence of view between the home 
and local governments was discernible. Portuguese East Africa 
and die French islands were intimately bound by common com- 
mercial and strategic interests. The trade with the islands was 
the life-blood of Mozambique, and the officials quite naturally 
diought first of their own pockets. In any case, the British Navy 
was there to prevent trouble. The incident of Angoche,* whose 
Sultan and slave-trading associates defied the Governor and were 
reduced to submission by a British naval squadron, shows how 
willing Great Britain was to implement her guarantee of aid.^ In 
fiu*, Lisbon actually contemplated enlisting British assistance 
against the Boers.^ 

In 1847 a direct appeal to Britain was made by the Sultan’’ of 
Muscat, who feared that the increased European interest in East 

' Confidentkl Docs., I, sob, FalcSo to Gov.-Gen. of M02., Belem Palace, 

17 April 1846. {C£ Af^jcndix, Letter VL) 

* Moa., IX, Dacres to D. F. do Valle, H.M.S. Presidm/, Moz., z; Novem- 
ber 1847. _ 

* Moz., X, No. 370, D. F. do Valle to Sectetary of State for Marioe and 
Ckdonies, Moz., 15 Ang., 1850; Botelho, n, 164-5. 

Confidetttial Docs., 36, Sectetary of State for Marine and Oveneas 
AGBMta to J. de Fontes Petciia de Mello (Sectetary of State for Fot^n Affolrs), 
IdribiMz. a Sqnembo: 1847. (Cf. Appeadbc, Letter VHL) 

* HuDu^out rids daqptet die Imam of bbiscat it refected to aa die Soltan— the 
dde ofBcially recognized by the treaty -with Britab 1840; Cf. 35 a. 
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A£dcan ttade would be detrimental to him.^ A gteat ttade in 
English manu&ctures had gtown up and was steadily inrwaging 
in volume. Mudi of this was among the Portuguese at Mozam- 
bique, with whom merchants left part of their cargoes, raHing on 
their return ftom Zanzibar and other parts of the north-east coast 
of Africa and the Red Sea for payment. In the Sultan’s tefri tones 
the coast opposite Zanzibar, known as the Moreema or the Mrima, 
was particulatly valuable and cherished by him. Here the prinqpal 
trade in ivory and gum copal was carried on by British subjects 
from India under the Sultan’s flag. Ships of Great Britain and 
France were prohibited, but the Americans had obtained con- 
cessions by treaty. Actually few of them made use of the privilege 
since their trade was ficmly entrenched at Zanzibar and in other 
parts of the adjacent mainland. The coarse, unbleached cotton 
cloth — ‘domestics’ of American origin — ^whidi was the principal 
article brought to Zanzibar by all the United States vessels, had 
come into almost universal use in Arabia and the East coast of 
Africa and was fast establishing a monopoly in these markets to 
the exclusion of similar articles of British manufacture. The 
French trade was not very considerable, while British goods sold 
on the African shore consisted mostly of muskets, hardware, 
earthenware, cutlery, brass and iron wire, taken there by American 
or German vessels.^ The Hamburg and other vessels frcun the 
Hanseatic States had as yet done little trade in the Suite’s do- 
minions. Their principal traffic was in the Red Sea. in gums. The 
produce taken from Zanzibar was coconut oil and copal, chiefly 
for cash.3 

It was doubtful whether any alteration in the treaty between 
die Sultan and England would have made it possible for Great 
Britain to recapture the ttade controlled by the Americans.^ 
Nevertheless, the Sultan appealed to Palmerston soliciting his 
offices in securing the annulment of the American right to trade 
in the Mrima* and in preventing foe French government ftom 
fining his subjects who tried to sell gunpowder in Nossi-B6.* It 
was not possible, however, to persuade the United States to agree 

’ P.R.O., F.O. 54/11, HamcMm to Palmetston, Zanzibar, aS Match 1847, 

* In 1847 only four.EnglMh TCssds ttaded to Zanzibar— two £com livetpool and 

two fitm Lotion. 

» PJELO., RO. J4/IZ, HaaMHton to Palmerattm, ZaKabar, tj Decetnbet 1848. 
♦Udd. 

■ P.R.O., F.O. 54/it, lUtaertoa to Pakaamea, Zanzibar, a5 March 1847. 

* PJLO., F.O. 54/10, Hamertoo to Aberdeen, Zat iirih a r , a8 Sq^teadaex 184A 
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to ^ «l»og^oa of iiet; tteaty ng^ bat as a consoletioa tbe 
Saltaa’s sa^jects aneice allowed to ttade 'widi Bombay and 
Maaiddus on the same footing as Btitish subjects.* 

In 184^ Muscat obtained English help against foe Wahabi* 
and to countsnurt Ftench influence in foe Comoto Islands, whete 
foe Sultan ccanplained that foe Ftench weie enctoachlng on his 
dominions at Mohilla,* a consulat officer, Josiah Napiet, was sent 
these £com Mauritius.* His function was to maintain foe Sultan’s 
infiaenoe over foe native chiefs against Ftench mtrigue.* To 
assist this purpose an English ship of war was from time to 
time to visit those islands as well as foe Sultan’s dominions <fo the 
African coast G>nunetcial relations were started with foe chiefs 
on foe soufo-west of Madagascar, while English cruisers calTO at 
Johanna in foe G>moto Islwds to stimulate trade with Mauritius.* 
The French were not easily daunted. The next year a Fr^ch 
sloc^ of war, under Giptain Guillain, tried to induce foe dkefs 
of Brava, Lamu and ’Mukdeesha’ to sell certain ports. In spite of 
protracted negotiations the chiefs refused to sell what they said 
was the Sultan’s territory, but one of them — ^foere were seven at 
Brava— known to be ill-^posed towards Muscat, embarked with 
foe Ftench. It was supposed that he might have gone to conclude 
an arrangement for foe establishment of a French setdement, al- 
though it was not known where.^ The plan came to naught owing 
to the 1848 revolution in France. 

A lull in French imperialist activities in East African waters 
followed the fdl of Louis Philippe and that of his minister, 
Guizot Yet foe revolution in turn presented foe Governor of 
Mozambique wifo a difficult problem. A decree of i May of foe 
Republican government of France abolished slavery within two 

' P«R.O,, F. 0 . 54/1 x» Note by Pdtnetston. 19 Aiigu$t 1847; Palxnenton to Hamer* 
ton, F.O*, t6 October, 1847* 

*PJtO., F« 0 « 54/xo, Bla^woo 4 to Admimlty, Bombay, 14 March 

1846. 

* Tbt Sttkan claimed duit when Mcmibaaa was taken In 1827, these islanders had 
placed themsdves tinder his rule, c£. P.R.O., F. 0 . 54/zx, Seeid Bln Sultan to Palmer* 
ftoh, Zana^bar, 19 August 1847. 

^P.K.O», F«0, 54/15, Hamerton to Palmerston, Zamsibar, a6 September 1850, 
amumncing death of Josiah Napier. 

< PJ^O„F.O. 54/xi, Note by Palmerston, ti December 1847. 

♦PJUOf, Ad. r/5596, R. 55, Dacres to Palmenton, H.M.S. FretidmU^ ^mon*s 
Bay, ai November 1848, enclosed in letter to Wesd. 

» PJLO., F.O. 54/ia, Hamerton to Browxi, Zamdbar, a m 4 4 Augpast, 1847, en- 
stoe d fe Bictea to Ward, HJM.S. Pmidmi, Bay, X>eeember t$ 47 » 

codoMd in Admiralty to Statdey, a Marid^ 
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iiiooths thtoughom tbe Fxeodi domiidons.’ Coofitooted by ‘tom 
uid desolatitm* a gteat otuxibei; of planters fi;om Bionion pro* 
posed to emigrate m masse to Mozambique. Untoudbed by die 
st<ntm in Hurtle personal considerations counted for mote 
national loyalty. Biches they no longer had to offer, but 
they promised to introduce agriculture, commerce and industry 
into Portuguese East Africa.® The projett filled die Govmiot 
uddi misgivings. An influx of an able, energetic, commetdal 
community of a foreign nation mas in itself a sufficient problem, 
but die disadvantage it would be to the future formation of any 
Portuguese commercial company was also to be considered.® To 
the Governor’s comfort the French met the difficulty by the 
scheme of increasing ftee, indentured labourers ; and Mozambique 
signed a contract for an ‘exdiange arrangement’ — slaves and 
supplies in return for money or manufiurtured articles. 

It was the same old story as in the first years of the century. 
Everything had to wait for the day that Portugal herself could 
undertake new ventures. It mattered not that nothing constructive 
was done in the meantime. ‘Tomorrow was also a day.’ And so it 
was that although time and people might come and go, while 
humanitarian and liberal movements might sweep Europe, the 
inhabitants of Mozambique remained untouched by change. The 
history of the East African seaboard might to a gr^t extent be the 
story of the reverberation of events in Europe, but in that distant 
region, when the edioes died away, the deadly calm returned and 
the old stagnation persisted. 


[ 5 l 

THE GROUPING OF THE POWERS 

In 1842 the position of the European powcK on the East Afcican 
shore was as follows: Britain, America and France each had a 
consul at Zanzibar. Great Britain also had spedal trading privi* 
leges in certain of the Sultan’s ports and access to Portuguese 
colonies on most-&vouted-nation terms while the second BtMih 
occupation of Natal had begun. The United States, by a^ treaty 
signed seven years before that of Great Britain^ had tiie z%ht o( 
Uwtm»Ssima,xa,^. 

AMU, iXi dthgoid to Gor. of Mot., nadated. cadoacd in D. P. do 
i^tUe to SeetMty of State for Navel end Ovetaeea A&tta, Moa., }0 July 1849. 
AJLU., Mdas.. DC, D. P. do Vai^ to Secretary of State for Navel and Omnmt 
tfoita, Mae., jo Jtdy 1849. 
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trade m ail die Sultan’s African possessinns and (by a Treaty 
Ccminetce and Navigation widi Portugal signed in August 1840) 
die same privileges as British cc^chants in Portuguese territory. 
One of the Sultan’s high officials, Ahmad bin Na’aman, die 
commander of a commerce and goodwill mission from 2^anzibac 
to New York in April 1840, had become die leader of what the 
Bdrish consul at Zanzibar bitterly called the ‘American party’. 
Leading American trading companies had agents in Mozambique, 
Madagascar, Muscat and Aden.' In 1830 American traders tried 
to secure a foothold in Markgascar, at Majunga and later in 
Tamatave.^ France had agents in almost every one of the Sidtan’s 
ports and was gaining increasing influence by reason or the 
revival of the slave trade under the name of ‘free laboufers’. 
By the Portuguese, also, die French traders were mote welcomed 
than the British, who suffered in popularity because of the anti- 
slave trade policy of their government. Britain had one theoretical 
advantage; the tight to purchase or hire land in the Sultan’s 
dominions — a privilege die United States neither possessed nor 
desired but which after 1844 was accorded to France. 

The British position in relation to that of her trade rivals was 
considerably weakened by the decree of the Lisbon government 
in June 1844,' which, on the pretest of regulating the trade of the 
colony, restricted foreign ships entirely to Mozambique and the 
goods they might import to those which Portugal and her pos- 
sessions did not produce. Hitherto, although Quelimane, Sokla 
and Inhambane, important slave-trading ports, were firmly 
sealed against British subjects, they were ^owed to trade in 
Delagoa Bay on compliance with port regulations there. The 
ship’s register had to be surrendered to the custom-house autho- 
rities and two port guards maintained on board at a pay of $i per 
day during die time the ship remained in the harbour. There was 
an export duty of a; per cent ad valorem. Despite Owen’s dedara- 
tion that the Portuguese had no authority in Delagoa Bay, these 
regulations were complied with, but after 1843 no British vessels 
were allowed to remain more than forty-eight hours, and then 
only when in want of water or repairs, although American vessels 
anchored there for weeks.* 

* Qea&eom and Duignan, <4>. dt., 

« Toinsnnt, Eerlf Amtricm Trait vitb Maurilim, & 

*,F.R, 0 ., F. 0 . 63/59^ Dectee published in Diana ia GmtrM at Usbon on 15 Jane 
t844, endosed in Smith to Abetdeen, Lisbon, 19 June 1844. 

P.lLO., F.O. 63/698, ntrket to Polmetaton, Han^stead, tS February 1848. 
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The Portuguese restdcdon was said to be bas^ on the drofr 
of 1844, although in practice the prohibition was enforcxd in 
East Africa chiefly against British subjects, probably because of 
the fear that Britain, on account of the Anglo-Boer 
mi^t occupy new territories adjacent to Portuguese East Afiica 
or even encroach on Portuguese territory. This on the 

part oi Portuguese local authorities was accentuated by P.« glieh 
hostility to slave trading— still the life-blood of the colony. At this 
time, therefore, greater obstacles were placed in the way erf 
British vessels than before the 1842 treaty.* The Lisbon govern- 
ment, in formulating the decree, first announced as a project of 
law in June 1843 — a year before the events in South Africa 
caused such panic in Lisbon — were probably actuated by other 
considerations. A system of heavy duties and restrictions formed 
the very basis of the Portuguese colonial system. As quoted by a 
Portuguese historian, ‘Les colonies ont iti formies par la mitnpok et 
pour la miiropole’* And even when the mother country could be 
petSTiaded to relax this rule the officials in Mozambique used it 
when it served their purpose. The development of free trade 
principles in England and the arrival of private merchants, con- 
sequent upon the modification of the East India Company's 
charter, merely accentuated this attitude. Moreover, tiie Banians 
who sometimes justifiably claimed British nationality aroused 
the jealousy of both Portuguese and Arab. It was at this time 
that an attempt was again made to expel them from Mozam- 
bique.* 

British merchants were not slow to protest against the restric- 
tions on their trade: the first test case in 1846 was that concerning 
indigo-dyed cloth, hitherto allowed to be imported into Portu- 
guese East Africa from Bombay.* The Bombay government took 
up the attitude tiiat, since this particular import had been allowed 
under the 1842 treaty, the Portuguese were not competent to 
prohibit it by subsequent decree, for tiiis was tantamount to 
modifying the treaty without negotiation; that principfe once 
accepted might be extended to a complete prohibition erf trade.* 

* P.R.O., F.O. 63/698, Parker to Palmerston, HanqjSteacJ, 18 Februa^ 1848. 

* Manso, op. cit,, xxxiii. 

» AJH.U^ Moa., X, D. F. do Valle to Secretary trf State, Mo*., 13 August 1850, 
♦P. 8 .. 0 ., F.O. 65/67*, Intia Board to Stanley, 13 Fdbruary 1847. 

* P.R.O., F.O. 63/67*, No. t of 1847, PolitU Oqartment to Court of Directed 
Bond»y Caatfe, i January 1847, enclosed in India Boasd to Staid^, 15 Fttoaty 
1847. 
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<iie ambassador in lisbtm was (Mdered to lodge a formal pto- 
test and a request for the removal of the sestrictioa.* Tbete 
is gdm humour in the fact that, while these discussions were 
going on, Pcntugal was negotiating for British help against 
tile Boers and ^e Sultan was acc^ting British aid against 
France. 

Early in 1848, E. D. Ward Parker, agent for a Liverpool mer- 
chant, sent Palmerston a voluminous correspondence complaining 
of the Portuguese and the Sultan’s unwarrantable restrictions on 
English traders.^ Parker, to enlist more active sympathy fbr his 
case, presented also a glowing report on the prospective lvalue 
of the East African trade to Britain, if only reasonable acces^ to it 
might be had. He was chiefly interested in the trade between 
Africa and Mauritius and extoUed the land round Delagoa 
Bay as an inexhaustible source of supplies for the island.^ He 
detailed the Portuguese interference with his enterprises. Despite 
Giptain Ovran’s declaration that Portuguese territory extended 
no futiier than the east bank of the river and Bay of Louren9o 
Marques, a licence to trade in Delagoa Bay could be obtained from 
Mozambique only on payment (such as that customarily made by 
tile brig Pilot from Natal) of ^150; he was denied asylum for 
repairs; his cargo was shut out from its peculiar market — ^the 
natives — and remained unsold; he was not allowed to dispose of 
his freight in any port except Mozambique; the conduct of Portu- 
guese (Petals in enforcing port regulations was most arbitrary; 
the loss, especially in war munitions, was extreme and the export 
duty excessive; and finally, the English had no consul or other 
representative in Portuguese East Africa and relied for redress of 
grievances on the commodore in charge of the Mauritius station. 
Parker wound up by asserting, ftisdy as it proved, * that tiie 
Sultan prohibited aU trade of British merchants in his do- 
minions, while Americans and French had had free access because 
they would connive at slave trading. 

laker’s complaints led to further British protests in Lisbon 
and to requests that the treaty of 1842 btTtoaintained as tiie basis 

^ P*lLO., F« 0 . 85/2525, Lgew Offioect* Eepom, No* 445, Dodson to Addington* 
Dod^ots* ConmKMQs, 15 October 1847* 

«PAO** P* 0 . No* 245, Pttlineiitoa to Seymour, F* 0 . ^ October 

tH% 

* P*SUO*, F.O* ^5/6|^8» Piurker to Palmerston, Hsmf^steed, x8 February 1848* 

^ PJft« 0 *, F* 0 * 54/12, Hamerton to Palmetston, Za^ibar; 75 December 2848. 
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oi Aiigjo-Pottaguese commetdal tdaticms;* but it is 
that tbe Portuguese right to dose Ddagoa Bay to British met- 
chaate was not questioned. Although no satis&ctoty itt»ly was 
obtained, ihe Fordgn Office dealt cautiously with listen, for 
the condirion o£ Portugal was such that a Migurflih. riting 
not unlikely,* and if she fidled to arrange terms with F.n glan>t,^ her 
ptindpal creditor, she might be drivra by financial stress into tibe 
arms of France. It was suggested that in riiis event the Portuguese 
government might be tempted to part with some of their colonies 
in return for French or American financial aid*— a contingency 
which was viewed by Palmerston wirii the utmost disfevour 
since ‘the alienation of any of (he colonial possessions of Portugal 
to any foreign power’ was a ‘transaction to which Great Britain 
could not consent’.* The M of Louis Philippe and conditions in 
Spain further complicated a situation already delicate. 

In November 1848, after considerable delay, the Portuguese 
government replied to the British protests by submitting a further 
restrictive decree and intimating that these decrees took prece- 
dence over the treaty of i84z.* On the advice of the Queen’s 
Advocate further protests followed,® and in April 1849 the Duke 
of Saldanha, Foreign Minister in Listen, proposed an amazing 
remedy. He prefiiced riie proposal by stating that it was endrdy 
his own idea, not yet communicated to the Queen nor his col- 
leagues, and by dilating on the hopeless financial condition of 
Portugal, which made it impossible to carry out the best intentions 
of the government or to pay interest on foreign loans. The pro- 
posal in brief was that Great Britain should t^e over the whole 
of the Portuguese East African possessions for fifty or sixty years 
and in return make herself responsible for the sum of £10 mlUion 
owed by Portugal in Britain. England would thus be certain of 

■ P.R.O., F.O. 83/232;, Dodtoa in leply to Eddisbuty’t instructions &om Paliner- 
ston, Doctors* Cotmnons, 2 August 1848; F.R.O., F.O. 63/S80, No. 10;, Draft, 
F.O. to Seymour, 4 August 1848. 

* P.R.Oh F.O. S3/699, Extraa from de Horta to Ptdmerston, Hertford Street, 
2; Octotier 1848. 

» PJLO., F.O. S3/S81, Private and Confidential, Seymour to PalmetMon, Utibon. 
7 January 1848. 

* P.R.O., F.O. 179/120, Confidential, Palmerston to Seymour, F.O,, 26 Jamnury 
1848. 

* P.IUOh F.O, 63/%, Translation, J. J. Gomes de Castro to Seymour, IJsbon, 4 
November 1848. 

‘ P,R.Q., P. 0 . 83/2323, Law Ofiicer’s R^orts, No. 485, Dodson to F.O., Doctor’s 
Commons, 27 Deeember 1848; F.O. 63/700, No. 47, D^ Palmetston to Seymour, 
P.O., 18 April 1849. 
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pstymoit to English creditors, be in a position to suppress the 
slave trade, save money by reducing the squadron on the East 
A&ican station and reap a rich harvest of trade in African pro- 
ducts.' In other words, l^gland was to have the initial trouble and 
easpense of putting the colony on its feet and then to return it, 
while remaining permanently saddled with the debt. Whether 
Saldanha’s ‘preposterous offer* emanated wholly from hims elf or 
not is impossible to say. Seymour, Britain’s ambassador, thought 
that other members of the Cabinet concurred and, having made a 
proposal whith they knew would be unacceptable, were satisfied 
at having done what probity required.* I 

Although little desirous of extending their territory in .Mtica 
and very sceptical of the value of these highly rated possessions,* 
the British government made inquiries about the present and 
prospective revenue of the colony. At the same time an offs]| to 
purchase Goa, Diu and Damao was repeated by the East India 
Company. But it was soon evident that Saldanha’s offer was not 
intended to be taken seriously, but was merely a face-saving 
e^}edient.* No alienation of Port uguese territory could take place 
without the consent of the Chambers, and any reluctance they 
may have had to part with any portion of their national possessions 
was likely to have still greater weight with the Queen, whose 
octreme repugnance to part with any ‘particle’ of her dominions 
was well known. With a change of government in Lisbon and 
the return of Seymour to London the matter was dropped. 

The incident itself is unimportant. Many such projects were in 
the air at that time. In fact, Britain in iSjo bought the Danish 
possessions in West Africa. But it is interesting to observe 
that questions which were occupying great attention at the 
end of the last century, such as Germany’s lease of Kiao-Chau 
and Britain’s of Wei-l:^-wei,^ as well as the guarantee of the 

< F.R» 0 ., F* 0 « 63/704, Private and Confidential, Seymour to Palmerston, Lisbon, 
aS April 1849; Saldanha to Seymour, Lisbon, 27 April 1849, enclosed in Seymour 
to Palmerston, Lisbon, 28 Api^ 1849. 

* P«R, 0 , , F.O. 63/704, Private and Confidential, Seymour to Palmerston, Lisbon, 
28 April 1849, 

* PJLO«, F.O, 63/704, Seymour to Saldanha, Lisbonr^S April 1849, enclosed in 
Seymour to Palmerston, Lisbon, 28 April 1849. 

^P.E, 0 ., FX). 63/700, Private and ^nfidendal, Palmerston to Seymour, F.O., 
14 May x849« 

i PJLO», F.O. 65/705, Private and Confidential, Seymour to Palmerston, lisbon, 
May X849. 

* For details, cf. CambHd^M&dmt 11^14; Grant and Tempedey, Bmpf 

and Tim^tk Cmfums^ 416^x7, 
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Portuguese raloaies, were on the Fowagn Of&» files k ihe kte 
fiordes. 

Meautitne, the value of die Euiopesui trade with East Afi4^ 
steadily kcxeased as the colonists acquired a growkg taste for 
fotrtgn luxuries, such as handsome kmiture and dress, costly 
mirrors and china.' Chktxes, pakted American doths, 
brighdy colotired Ikens and English cottons now bedecked 
European, Arab and many a Negro inhabitant,^ while silver orna- 
ments, necklaces and armlets or coloured Venetian beads often 
adorned their female slaves, dressed generally k a piece of Indhm 
dyed doth, coloured cotton or chktz.' Wik the love of finery, 
Arab as well as Portuguese acquired a passion for spirituous 
liquors, and the consumption of these rapidly kcreased. The 
growkg impotence which resulted made the trade of both 
Zanzibar and Mozambique more than ever a monopoly of the 
natives of India.* Slaves were still the most important saleable 
commodity, although the Portuguese officials rather than any 
other inhabitants were now, more than ever, the chief salesmen.* 
But there was still the fiunt hope that the growkg disturbances k 
India* would cause the withdrawal of the watchful English 
cruisers and thus allow ficeer scope for the illidt trade. The trade 
might still become what it was m the ‘good old days’ and Mozam- 
bique inhabitants be left to enjoy with the ficuits of die slave trade 
the easy life of their fore&thers. 

Yet even Englishmen and their cruisers had their use, although 
this was admittedly a moot point. In i8;o G^mmander Wyvill, 
of H.M.S. Castor, had assisted the Governor to reassert Pottur 
guese authority over the Sultan of Angoche.’ It is, however, 
symptomatic of the changed posidon that East Africa now occu- 
pied k world affiiirs that three years later Bdtak was quesdonkg 
die legitimacy of Portuguese authority and dominion k Angodie. 

' AJi.U., Moz., i)S, Report of goods bought from an English ship, Lmdm, 
'Quartel ^ Govemo da E^ia Louienso Marques’, ? May i8;s. 

* AMU., Moz., 158, Declaration of the Ca^ of the American bt% Gimrem, 
Capt. B. Onuunt, andored in Mozambique, zo February 1857. 

t Russell, 35a. 

* Ibid.; AM.U,, Moz., V, Marinho to Bomfim, Mmv, zz October 1841; Bocdak>, 
ja— S6. 

' P.R.O., F.O. 84/1019, McLeod to Qarendon, British Consulate, Moz., 3 Octdier 
1837. 

* On India, cf. Willlatnaon, A Short Histoiy of Briiisb Expand (London, J930), 
n, 139. 

’ PJR.O., F.O, <53/778, Draft, F.O. to Athafanlty, 31 October 1833. 
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The questioo atose because the British consul* at the Cotooto 
Islands, on the invitation of the Sultan, had conducted a ttading 
expedition^ in the Angoche River. A Portuguese vrarship, how- 
ever, seized the En|^i^ ttacter and took it to Mozambique, where 
the cargo was co^cated and a heavf dne indicted.* Protests 
through the British Foreign Office were unavailing and huled to 
obtain compensation; the Portuguese mamtaining the legality of 
their action on ffie grounds of the decree of 1844 restricting 
foreign trade to Mozambique. In 1853, Qarendon, the British 
Foreign Minister, considered that a nominal supremacy was 
insufficient warrant for the Portuguese prohibition of ixade 
with the remoter shores of their East Aftican province. Wen 
though the Slave Trade Convention of 1817 had tacitly ack^w- 
ledg^ as Portuguese all the coast between Cape Ddgado find 
Louren90 Marques, and though Wyvill had assumed Portugal’s 
right to rule over the Sultan of Angoche. The Sultan in feet 
denied the Portuguese pretensions and stated that Muscat’s 
subject drove a flourishing trade in Angoche. Britain, therefore, 
sent a warship to investigate the extent of Portuguese authority.^ 
Ihe Portuguese government had cogitated long, but at last, 
in the very mondi that Clarendon raised the question of the limits 
of Portuguese authority in East Africa, they reduced customs 
duties and relaxed restrictions on foreign trade in their East 
African possessions. The decrees® effecting this were not to be 
operative until numerous customs houses had been erected at 
Ibo, Quelimane, Inhambane, Lourengo Marques and a host of 
ftnalW ports. Then only were these ports to be opened to foreign 
traders.^ This apparently generous Portuguese action was not 
prompted by, Britain’s tireWs and persistent protests regarding 
the slave trade nor by the constant extolling oi the benefits of 
fceer commerce. The real reason, it seems, was to be found in 
South African affiurs. The protocol of 1847’ ensured that Britain 
would not call in question the claim of Portugal to any territories 

* W. Sunky was a^ipdated ooanil in Febtuaty *851; F.R.O., F.O. 54/15, D»ft, 
Fahnenton to Hamnton, F.O., 14 May 1851. 

* PJLO., F.O. 65/744, Bndoaaie in No. ixa, Fakenbam to FahnottUn, Lisbon, 
sS Oecembex 1851. 

s PJR..O., F.O. 65/756, Dtafi^ F.O. to F ak e t& ai n , 6 Angutt 1851. 

4 P.ILO.. F.O. 65/778, Dtaft, F.O. to Adn^tdity, 51 October 1855. 
a Decrees of 17 and 19 October 1855. 

* FJLO,, F.O. 65/771, Nos. 154 ^ 155. Faltenham to Qaxeadoo, lisboa, s8 
Oadket ttfi; No. 154 endos^ two decrees for cnoontagement of teade witb 
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?“ «»«*w coast of Aftica. Moreover . 

in t«j2 of the Transvaal RctSlieS!^’ * «cpgnitic»n 

^possitMlity oftiie ** cemoved 

(Wned, tta limt. iiotth ai»i «»ai| 

Anglo-Pottuguese Convention of 
veld wctc still without a seaport 
tfaager, but at least England 

defeating their purpose. - - 

Great Britain professed herself delighted tvith the PArt.,«, 
decit^ for the encouragement of trade with A* •• 
province of Mozambique’,* but the dead hand of ineffid^CT^S 
^mptton among Portuguese officials soon n^elSSf Sd 

abrupt and swecpinechan’JrS..,*^!?®^”^*^ ^ 


dccr^53 and mSedd^ve 

^«^^deration.4 But these were m^wStoXha^ 

foe English ^st India Company,* to administer and dev4)o the 
toZfr The entire province was to be iLtel 

dvflire h ^ Pf”°^ ninety-nine years to colonize and 

ptoWtion of the fidth, by the effective aboUdon 
the skve trade, by foe progressive emandpadon of slaves and 
^ devdopment of education, industry and commerce.* Great 
ritam was stwpiaous of the lo% moral protestations of the Com- 
ostosibly it was under the patronage the 
English Quakers and bound by existing treaties.’’ Unfortunatdy 

• PRO* Pn !’(’*'’ «> d’Athogjn., UAoa. 14 November ilt.. 

♦ So P O to®’* ^ Cb«^ Lisbon. IS April 1856. 

» ^ 3 /*o 5 » Tonsktiott, de Louie to Howwd, ftOacCe n Aumt 
;^in^eoa«e^ Lisbon. i« Anput I8,4 

15 . to Ostendon, liriwn. 18 Oeteto 18545 No. 

» pi^ P L* **»* hmis of contact. 

Mwlww * NowaAer 18145 P.O. Aj/iti, 
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ot Qtilierwise the ptofect died befote dui necesaaiy capitd ot 
the men with sufficient intelligeace, enetgy and integrity to 
manage its a&us had been foimd. Partly instrumentd in its 
failure seems to have been the Viscount Si da Bandeira, who as 
President of the Overseas or Ultramarine G>undl had every op- 
portunity for learning a great deal about the happenings in the 
Portuguese colonies and Lisbon.* No doubt, therefore, he had 
good reason for not fiivotmng the projected company. 

Viscount Si, the man on whom Palmerston had ten years 
before poured a storm of protests regarding Portugal’s a^tudc 
to the slave trade, was Britain’s steady friend and ally in levery- 
thing relating to the prevention of that trriBc. It from him 
that Britain’s next move concerning Portuguese East Africa 
emanated and it shows a momentous change in Portugal’s atqpide. 
In January 1855 he suggested that a British consul be appointed 
to East Africa. This would help to increase legitimate trade, 
especially British, now carried on extensively by Americans, and 
be a powerful factor in reducing the slave trade.* The British 
Gibinet and the Lords of the Privy Council for Trade welcomed 
the suggestion. It seemed to provide an effective remedy for the 
complaints which poured in from the Cape and from India at the 
delay in implementing the decrees of 1855.* French rivalry 
seemed, temporarily, at least in East African waters, to be re- 
moved by the events in the Crimea, where by a strange turn of 
circumstances French and English soldiers were appearing as 
allies and comrades on the battlefield. Nevertheless, France had 
maintained her hold in the Comoro Islands and made a treaty 
with Portugal in 18; 3 obtaining most-frvoured-nation terms in 
the Portuguese colonies.^ The increased facilities for checking the 
slave trade,* which had revived* owing to Britain’s preoccupa- 
tion in the war against Russia and the distiubed state of affidrs in 

> PJI.O., F.O. 84^966, SlaTc Ttatk, Pakoiham to Qatendon, Lkbon. *8 Jannary 

iSjj. 

•Ibid. 

> PJLO., F.O. 6J/798, Extract, Trotter to Admi^ty, Seringapatam, a6 

18; j; F.O, 63/781, Fakenham to Qateadon, Lisbon, aS April 18)4; F.O. 63/789, 
No. 44, F.O. to Ward, 2 October 1835. 

* SJP,, XUV, 1078, Decree mued in Puis, 27 December 1853, promolgatiiig the 
Treaty of Gonmmxe and Navigatkm witb PcMttugsd, 9 March 1833. 

• PJUO., F.O. 63/763, Tetment to Hammond, CMoe of Committee of Privy 
Coimdi for Trade, Whitehall, 3 March 1833. 

F.O. 63/84*, Admiralty to Humnond, 14 Jatmary tSySj F.O. 84/908 
:.No« >3; Pdccohain to Oarendon, Lisbon, Jnly 1833. 
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ccmvmcca me Bntish government that the aonointm^it Jl 
ct^ul to Mossambique was extremely desirable.^ ^ 
Bntsm s ^t consul in Mozambique was John Lyons McLeoH 
~^o^ted on the recommendation of Sii 
time President of the Royal Geographical 

.he now w^-knorKfSr4l^ 
M^od, }udgmg by his antecedent conduct and experi^ wm 
weU qualified to ejre^tc his dudes. As lieutena^ die Ro^ 
Navy he had served for many years on the West Afti^ 3 
He was young only thirty-two years of age,* having foStSS 
navy commission m May 1853. when t request for 
impor^t private afeirs had been refused.* Above S, hTwas " 
man of id«is. Early in i8ja he had laid before the R^yS^c^ 
graphical Society a project for ascending the Niger ‘Sth the 
rismg waters’.^ The pl^ had been communicated to Laird who 
^ be^ bus^m« about 1850 on exploration projects of the 
Niger ddta. The So^ty and the government had supported 
McLeod s pu^se and an expedition had started out two years 
onto Dr. Bdkie. In December .8,6 McLeod r^ouj^ 
Mozambique accompanied, in addition to the usual instructions 
and eqmpment for his post, by a wife, a civil service certificate 
of quahfication confirming his knowledge of the Portuguese 

*^/*°* 5 . McLeod to CHarendon, British Consulate, Moz., jo October 

* P.R.O,, F.O. 65/844, Price to Governor of the Cape, rn tv. Toxm an Mn«4v 
i 8J5. ensure U in Merivale to Haniinon 4 Colonial Office, 6 June I8?^ Atho 

4 7» iiaflsatd, CXIX, 187, House of Lotds, 6 Februanr 1852 and Atft t* 

f Lavmdio to Clarendon, London, i Maxell ^856; F.O. 62/^ 
id * Pebtyary 1856; F.O. 65/811, Dra^ F.O, to cS.^ 

I®’®’ ^ Oarendon, Lisbon. 

3 pu? No* 57, Same to same, i6 Fcbxuaxy 1856* 

^' 3 ' “ Oarendon. 1*4 Chesqjside. ay September 

»«J6; Murchison to Hammond, Tuiffiridgc Wells. 5 October 1856. 

*'/ ® Haimnond. 6 October 1856; Wary Ua, if 4,, 

Address at the Anniwsary jMedng of Ae 

GwgttphicSl Society, a6 May 1856 , 4 Eeafr-Affiniral F. W. Beediv. 
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liu^;iuge^ di9i!t8 of tiw East Coast of A£dca and insttmnetttB for 
lalJiig meteoeolo^lical observations.* 

The right granted to Britain to s^point a consul in Portuguese 
Bast Afdca vm not an exciq>tioaal concession. The United Statte 
had secured it in 1840, Spain had obtained similar privileges in 
i«45 and France in 1853, but Portugal reserved die right to ex* 
du^ such (MBScers from any of her ports. It was on the latter basis 
diat Dr. Livingstone in 18) 8 was refused the exequatur as consul 
for Sena and Tete, then notyet opened to foreign commerce. But 
the appointmoit is interesting for other reasons. It illustrates dut 
although Britain had taken advantage of her privilege anp now 
had dum consuls on the East African seaboard — at Zanzibipr, die 
Comoro Islands and Mozambique — ^in addition to her navd base 
at Mauritius, odier countries too and especially her two drmded 
rivals, die United States and France, had kqpt pace with ^r in 
Portuguese East Africa as they had in Zanzibar. In addidonWsy 
had other advantages. Their subjects were still slave trading and 
were dierefore more popular than the Bridsh in East Africa. The 
United States, though without territorial ambition, had secured 
the greater share of trade at Zanzibar and in Portuguese East 
Africa; France was firmly established at Madagascar and the 
Comoro Islands; a Prussian scientist, Wilhehn Peters, had. ap- 
peared in Mozambique as early as 1842,^ while Hamburg mer- 
chants were pushing their trade with Zanzibar and soon diey were 
to attempt to obtain territory as a base for further enterprise. The 
Boors of the Transvaal, too, had nearly succeeded in 1855 in 
artarging a trade agreement with Portugal and obtaining a shorter 
X(Md to the sea through Portuguese territory. 

Hence at the time of McLe^*s appointment all the characters 
in the future East African drama were assembled on the stage. 
Indeed, the s^pointment of a Britirii consul at Mozambique is 
not in itself an important event; its significance lies in the series 
of events of whkh it was the consummation. The emergence of 
East Africa from die obscurity whidi had long veiled it ^m the 
sight of European stetesmen was in a fur way to being achkved. 

* PJLO., P.O. Sj/So^, Teaneitt to Shdboume, Office of Conunittee of Friv; 
ConiKa (ot Tmie, Whltdiall, 28 October 1858; DraA P.O. to Adtniialty, )o 
OettAier tSfS; Admmltjr to F.O.. 3 Deceauto 1858; P.O. 63/SoS, P.O. to McLeod, 
4 Kbveiidsw 1858. 

• AHiOn ^8 ok.» VI, No. 30, d’Abceo de litw to Seotetery of Suae for Mbdne end 

Cokieiat Affidta. et November 1843. ((% Appendix, Letter Z.} 
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The pKssute of ev«it$ had btoo^t die coajt ptomiMatly into 
»wate»e8s of statesmen and HKtchants tiiio perhaps had >y«»n 
led to expect tatbct too mudi from the nascen consiinwr in 
the Afidcan interior. Bot the impmtance die coast had acquired 
l««s not realized by the English man in the street British puldic 
qpinion was still only aware of Afiica in so £u as it the 
(testrucdon of the seemingly indestructible slave trade. And in- 
deed the huge stretch of country then known as * P.qnatnfijil 
Africa’, occupying nearly twenty degrees of latitudeand extending 
from coast to coast, was with die occcption of the fringe on either 
side still almost terra tneogtita. 

There had been and there still were e3q>loters of every nadcm- 
ality. On the East coast, which as late as the 1820s had been 
neglected by philanthropists, new interest had recendy been mani- 
fested. Dr. Krapf spent thirteen years, from 1836 to 1849, as 
missionary and explorer in Abyssinia and East Africa. Burton and 
Speke were at this very time (1858) in quest of Nyasa, which had 
b^ described in 1856 by the Rev. J. Erhatdt. The Portuguese 
themselves had done litde to open A&ica. But even they, listless, 
unadventurous and improvident, had acconq>lished something 
since the days when Dr. Frandsco de Lacerda e Almeida had 
advanced up the Zambesi to the chief Kazembe’s kraal. Inaddidon 
to the Monteiro-Gamitto expedidon in 1831' another under Dr. 
Salis got no farther; but, as in 1 806-11, some nadve traders 
accompanying it continued westward when the expedidtm with- 
drew, bearing a letter to the Governor of Angola (kted 10 Mardi 
1832, which they delivered on 25 April 1839. Three Arab traders 
abo adiieved a crossing from Zai^bar to Benguela, teaching their 
goal in 1852. They 1 ^ Benguda again on 9 June 1853, and 
arrived at Mozambique on 12 November 1854. Then at last, 
between 1835 and 1836, Silva Potto* made his way ftom Benguela 
to the mouth of die Ruvuma. He must have passed somewhere 
near Lake Nyasa, and one of his personal slaves was said to have 
seen it.* 

• ct 41, 98. * Cf. 267. 

* PJt. 0 ., F. 0 . 63/808, BeKhr'ttMidteacC R. M»d»do*F»i*ie t&k, 'AtTwgeot 

dot ponugoetet a* A&k> e iia Alia'. Bolnlim SetitM i$ Gmgr^ ^ Ut^, 
Setiei ji% Niw.-Defc 1^35, Bnii Bine, ‘Prkwididedoia^tenidcwei pottt^aaM 
on tamiilai tfdcanM*, iUnMi Ftrfegma mMi/ # mrU^, 1897-8, 1, i4S-‘t: 
't'^oiiee of a Cmvae Jfoatoev horn But to Wait Coait pf Afiica’, c omftratt i fe awd' 
by ViwMjonml Btand tbiougfa F.O., 'Bxaacti iiom ietttn of lu liuiigixiin tmv- 
eU«. . . SedUf, XXIV, 1834, *66^3. 



Piirt$^Me Bast j'^^rka Bmrffs from Qlmiri^ 

These and many otbet m^editions, fcc»n ^d west and £cmn 

atxrdi and south, had ficom time to time ventured into the interior 
to t£acfe,, to ascertain the general features of the country and to 
inform the interested world in what quarter future movotnents 
might with greater advantage be directed. It was left to a greater 
man to open Africa and light the spark that was to kin<ilg the 
entimsiasm of Europe. 

Dr. Livingstone, who had readied Angola fever-stricken and 
exhausted early in 1854, crossed back through the swamps and 
jungles of the African interior with its hos^e native tribes to 
Tete, where he arrived a mere scarecrow in March 1856.* Nour- 
ished and cared for by hospitable Portuguese, a month laker he 
was in Quelimane. At last, on 12 July, H.M.S. Frolic put in and 
took him to Mauritius. On 12 December he landed in Eng l a nd 
McL<»)d had set out for Mozambique six days before.^ 'Thus he 
who was opening a new chapter in African history passed hear 
the coast of England the man whose appointment marked the 
end of the previous chapter. With the coming of McLeod the 
setting of the East African stage was completed. The advent of 
livingstone put in motion the forces dominating the next act of 
the drama. 

It does not matter that McLeod arrived in Mozambique to find 
the slave traders so strongly entrenched that his life was made 
unbearable.^ Portugal had recognized that the most effective step 
she could take to suppress the slave trade was to follow Britain’s 
lead and do her part. McLeod’s appointment which had actually 
originated in Portugal was proof enough. But that was not all. 
As early as 1848 a commission had been appointed to consider 
the abolition of slavery in all Portuguese colonies. ^ In the course 
of time its labours bore fruit. During 1854^ and 1856 laws were 
«iacted for the registration of slaves and the liberation of those 
bdonging to public bodies, those entering Portugal, Madeira or 
the Azores, children bom of slaves and all slaves in certain districts 
and colooim. Only the final stq> remained. In 18)8 it was en- 

* Llvii^tttone, Trmb end Ktuarcbii, Qu^iten XXVT^XX. 

* Coi^fland, tirk on the Zambesi, 70; livingstooe, op. dt., Qu^Kets XXXX-XXXIl; 
Slaikie. Tie Personal UfiofDaind Lhmptom (London, 1880}. 

* PJR.O., F. 0 . 63/809, Dtaft, EO. to Admitahy, 30 Octobw t8;6. 

* JMkLeod, II, 1-143 ; PP- 279-80. 

« S 4 P., XX 3 ^, 435: Ccnqiland, <9. dt., 20. 

•EB-O.; EO. 84/940^ DM do Geoem^ Ho. 505, Deem of Decanber 
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acted diat slavery would cease to exist altogether throughout the 
Portuguese colonies at die end of twenty years.’ 

In other directions, too, although the e&ct of good itnwiriAgf 
at fitt-away Lisbon was wont to prove neither continuous not 
effectual, ^rts at stimulating progress in the colony were a gain 
being made. An attempt was made to promote die ptoducdon of 
oil.* Provision was made in 1856 for the education of clergy and 
ndssionaries in the Empire,* and finally at least one litde bteadi 
in the tradidonsd poUcy or commercial monopoly was made — 
foreign trade was permitted at two or three Afeican ports.* 
Meantime, Livingstone’s lecture tout in England focused at- 
tention on the state actual and potential of South-East AMca. At 
numerous meetings he made long speeches to prove that the 
Zambesi Rivet was the principai means of communicadon with 
’south central Africa’ and that along this waterway an enormous 
trade might be done. It was said that these accounts were again 
f iciting that dangerous weapon, Bridsh public opinion, and that 
companies for the purpose of availing themselves of the fadlides 
indicated by Dr. livingstonc were being formed.* The Portu- 
guese were thrown into a dilemma from which there was no 
escape. They realized that the encouragement of trade with other 
countries, agricultural development as well as white colonizadon 
in Africa were very desirable so long as there was no infringement 
of the rights of the Royal Crown over the territory through which 
the Zambesi flowed. But Livingstone was returning to continue 
his exploradon, and the Bridsh government was planning to send 
an expedidon up the Zambesi. This could hardly be refused.® Yet 
the flimsy nature of Portugal’s claims to a vast territory, with 
its ill-defined boundaries and shadowy jurisdiedon, was bound 
to be revealed. In fact such claims had already been called in 
quesdon.7 

* Coupiand, Kirk on the Zambes^i, 85. 

» P.R.O., EO. 65/804* No, 304, Howard to aarendoti, Lisbon, a? December 1856* 
i ER.O., EO. 63/803. No. 201. Howard to aarendon, Lisbon, 25 August 1856. 

^ S.E, XLVn. 903-n; XLIX, 605. 6ii, 1065. 

* AM,V,, Confidential Docs., 76b, Si da Bandcita to the Gov.-Oen. of Mozambique 
Palace, zi October 1857, ((X Appendix, Letter IX.) 

* Confidential Docs., I. io8b, Si da Bandcita to Finance and Oymm 
Commissions, Lisbon, 15 December 1838. (Cf. Appendix, Letter XL) 

» P,K.O., F.O. 63/801, No, X33, Howard to d'Athogina* Lisbon, 15 April 1866, 
enclosed in Howard’s Dispatch, No. 80, of 18 April 1856. For report on conditions 
in An^^oebe, see F.O. 63/788, extracts ftom letters of Coinmandcr Talbot and Monip 
of aM.S. enclosed in Admiralty to Hammond, 6 June 1 85 4 * 
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Pxoliz and iaodieteat instxucdo&s to the Governor irfMoasam* 
bique show the akxm which beset the Lisbon authorities. Fear of 
the French, Boers and English had {neviously resulted in he 
erection of wooden fortresses in many places. Minor officials had 
been aj^inted in every place where there were any Portuguese 
at all, Wt now every mail brought more detailed instructions for 
erectmg a &$ade of government over the whole province. A 
show ^ occupation was to be made wherever possible, but only 
by Portuguese subjects; individual foreign settlers could stay in 
the province mily if they remained subject to Portuguese laws.* 
A skeleton of d^ence works was to be erected at all sttalegic 
points. Armed parties of foreigners and foreign ships were m be 
excluded. Livingstone was not to be allowed to establish political 
relations with native chiefs ; those duefs were living in Portuguese 
territory and even though there had been penetration by some 
other Kaffir tribes the Portuguese hoped shortly to drive them 
out It was never to be forgotten that Livingstone’s expedition 
had been sanctioned ‘solely in the interests of science and none 
other*. Plans were to be pr^ated of towns and forts at important 
points along the Zambesi^ and the name ‘Zambesia’ was appro- 
priated to all the Portuguese territories ‘in the valley of the 
Zambesi from the mouths of that river to beyond the fortress of 
Zumbo’.i Plans such as these, it was hoped, might prevent Dr. 
Livingstone, ‘under cover of the Gospel or of science’ from 
changing ‘his Status of esplorer for that of a conqueror’. As proof 
of Portuguese dominion, sundry proposals made by agents of 
German societies for the concession of land to form a colony on 
the banks of the Zambesi were actually granted.* Litde did Portu- 
gal or her wise Secretary of State, Viscount Si da Bandeira, then 
dream that the latest comer on the scene might yet prove a great 
potential danger to the cherished Aficican possessions! 

* A.H.U., Confidatkl Does., I, loSb, S 4 da Basddn to Finance and Ovetaeaa 
CommiaatonB, lisbon, 15 Deceadiet 1858. (d. A{>pendix, Letter XL) 

» AM.U,, Cc^deotiat Does., I, sob. No. a6. Si da Bandeiia to the 'Commander 
of die Batiol which it to lie off the mouths of the Zambesi’, Palace, aS January 
i8]t. A{)|iOadiz, Letter X.) 

t PJLO., P.O. £5/841. No. 4, livincptone to Malmedmty, steamer Pssr/, as March 

t8$8 ; No. 54, Howard to Qiuwidoo, Usbwi, 8 Fehniaiy 1858, quoted by Conplsnd. 
Kif^ 0$ ^ 

^ Does#, 1 , No. xo8b» H dk Buideltft to the Finance an^ 

Cotwmisaiotui, Litb^, i$ I>ecemb^ (c£. Lettet XX): 

F.O. 6|/84^» No. Howatd to Uibon* aa Dewembef 

>t|8» codoiing tfimalitfied qtttact from Diark So Gomno, ax December x8|8o 
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Pottoguese activity and the imQi£esutioa of Gttouut intetett 
ia East Africa laatk the b^ionings of the dumge Vfaid e d by 
liviflgsttme’s activaL Livingstone’s ioumeys b^in a new q>odi 
in the history of the dealings of European powers with 
Africa, not because he followed different methods from those of 
his fellow missionaries not because he overcame greater obstades. 
His observations are not always aanitate and his 7 AinheKi ex* 
peditbn (1858-65) proved that his ability to handle whites, as 
well as his judgement, were often faulty. But like Drake’s dr- 
cumnavigation of the globe, his transcontinental journey (1855- 
56) excited the admiration of the enlightened world. His courage, 
his scientific discoveries, his lecture tours and his voluminous writ- 
ings dl helped to galvanize British public attention and to direct 
it towards East AMca. Since the eighteenth century it had been 
focused on the west; now for the first time the eastern seaboard 
came into the forefront of public concern. No longer were only a 
few politicians, manufacturers and traders to be interested in t^t 
coast. Europe as well as the British people had their attention 
directed to East Africa. It was as though Livingstone applied the 
spark which set alight the existing elements laid in the era before 
1^ arrival. Slowly at first the flame began to bum, but presentiy 
with a steadily gathering strength, until in the closing years of 
the cmtury, the whole of Africa was illuminated by the fierce 
light of putdidty. European as well as British policy in Africa 
had become positive to an extent far greater than the humani- 
tarians had ever dreamed possible. The scramble for Africa, so 
acute an international problem in the dghties, was but the ac- 
centuation of die circumstances of Livingstone’s day. Indeed, the 
fundamentals of the present international complications in East 
Africa and its waters — die African dilemma to look outwards or 
inwards, whether to fece towards the west or towards the east 
and whedier black, brown and white men can leam to fiu» each 
othn — ate to be found in the problems surveyed in this study. 
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PORTUGUESE DOCUMENTS WITH 
TRANSLATIONS 


I d’Abieu de Lima to Minister and Secretary of State pah 51} 
for Marine and Overseas Ai&irs, Mozambique, zi ^ 

November 1843. Report of Governor’s visit to Zanzibar ) 
and Mayotte (Maiata). New Trade arrangements with . 
the Imam (Moz. VI) 

TKE PORTUGUESE AND THE GREAT TREK: 

n d’Abreu de Lima to Secretary of State for G>lonies, 3 1 j 

Mozambique, 31 August 1844. Reporting Potgieter’s 
arrival in Ddagoa Bay (Moz. VII) 

m d’Abteu de Lima to Minister and Secretary of State for 317 
Maxine and Overseas A^rs, Mozambique, i July 
1843. Reporting the arrival of the Bra:;flia and the 
reasons for allowing Smellekamp to reside in Louren^o 
Marques. Marginal annotation in pencil dicusses 
Portuguese government’s reaaion 

IV Joaquim Josd Falcfo to Governor-General of 320 

Moiaunbique, Sintra, 3 August 1844. Portuguese 

reaction to the dispat<^ of British troops from the 
Cape to subjea the Natalians 

V FalcSo to Governor-General of India, Belem Palace, 323 

31 May 1845. India to aid Mozambique with forces and 
munitions 

VI FslcSo to Governor-General of Mozambique, Belem 324 

Palace, 17 April 1846. The French have di^tched an 
Eaq>edition to the East coast of Africa. Measures 

to be adopted by the local Portuguese officials 

vn Secretariat for Marine and Overseas A&ixs to 326 

Govemor-Geaeral of Mozambique, 9 September 1846. 

The Dutch to be treated with tolemnoe pending final 
‘ deciakmtrfthePmtugnesegoTeinment 
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vm Secretary of State for Marine and Overseas Affiurs to pa^ 
JoSk) de Pontes Pereira de Melo, a September 1847. 

Discussing whether British help from the Cape should 
be enlisted against riie Dutch 

PORTUGUESE REACTIOK TO DR. LIVINGSTONE: 

DC Si da Bandeita to Governor-General of 
Mozambique, Palace, 21 October 1857 

X Si da B«ideira to *thc Commander of the Patrol which j ja 

is to lie off the mouths of the Zambesi*, Palace, 28 

January 1858 

XI Si da Bandeita to Finance and Overseas 539 

Commissions, Lisbon, 15 December 1858. Discussing 
German proposals for the concession of land in 

Zambesia 


XII Andriano Mauricio Guilherme Fcrreri to the Governor- 341 
General of Mozambique, Palace, 31 May 1859 

note: Letters IH-XII are to be found in Confidential Documents, vol. 
1 , 4 October 1838-24 November 1884. 


Moz. VI: No. 30 
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Rodrigo Luciano d’Abreu de Lima 

to: The Minister and Secretary of State for Marine and 

Overseas Affairs 


21 de Nmmhro de 1843 


lUmo. e Emo. Snr. 

Em meo officio com 0 No. 25 na data de 30 d*Agosto ultimo^ 
dei conta a V.Exa., para conhccimento de Sua Magestade, A Rainha, 
da minhn hida ao Destricto de Quilimane: agora cumpre infbrmar a 
V.Exa., que aportando aqui a Fragata Ingleza Ckopaira no dia 17 de 
Setembro, o respecrivo Comandantc Christopher WyoviH offereceo 
transportar-me na mesma Fragata a Zanzibar: considerando eu o 
nenhum enconveniente nesta digressio, attenta a tranquilidadc de que 
gozio i^tes motadores^ julguei transcedente pessoalmente tiatar com 
0 Imano de sobre 0 fraudulento ttafico dos babitantes da 

Costa do Norte que dissimulando-se Vassallos de Mascate, a>ntii:r^* 
nesta Provinpia* c por este motivo acccitri a 
opportunidade da Fragata Ingleza^ cmbarcando aella, no dia 19 do 
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isefexido Setcmbfo segui em dixdttua t Zamibar^ aonde cb^gaei a 27^ 
libnorei txes dia$« iieste inimallp tmci com o Imamo as medidas, 
qtte se dtviSx> adoptat^ como convcn^o tnttc eate e aqueUe Estado, 
atmumdo a alias, astabellecemos, qua os Pangaios, e uiiais embarca^des, 
que demaudassem esta Ptovinda, paia setem considacadas^ como 
pateocentes aqucUe Estado, devilo vir muxudos com os Documentos, 
que autheuticassem a bandeka, d que tudo consta da incluaa copia da 
t2aduc$9k> da ConvengSo assignada pdo Imamo de Mascate (Docu* 
meoto No* t) cujo proprio origkud fica oesta Secretaria do Oovcmo: 
d’esta maneka cvita-sc o contrabando, dos Mujojos, e outros povos 
d’este Canal, que i sombra d’aquelle Estado, o ptaticavSlo, preteiuando 
sanpre setem Vassallos de Mascate, punhSo este Govemo no em- 
bai:a9o de proceder: finalmente con$eguio-se que as Emba^95es 
navegassem mais competentemente, e ^ectivamente fui obzequiado 
pelo Imamo de Mascate, convidando-me a jantar, e presenteanqo-me 
com uma Espada, segundo o costume Oriental. 

Deixei Zanzibar no dia 30, seguindo as Ilhas de Comoro sur^io a 
Fragata em Anjuane no dia 13 d’Outubro, a 14 navegamos para 
Maiata, que aportamos a 17; esta Ilha foi ultimamente occupada 
pdos Francezes, que a guamedio, krgando a 19 de volta por Anjuane, 
regressei a esta capital no dia 26: nesta derrota de 36 dias, &i ac- 
companhado do Doutor GuiUierme Peters Naturalista da Prussia, 
certificando a V.Exa. que nenhuma despeza pezou nos cofres publicos : 
prevenindo igualmente, que durante a minha auzencia ficou encarreg^do 
do Govemo Geral por unanime accdrdo dos Membros do Conselho 
d’este Govemo, o Secretario Geral, o Bacharell, Francisco de Moraes 
Correa de Castro: o que tudo espero, V.Exa. tcti a bondade de fazer 
presente A Sua Magestade, a &m de merecer a Real ApprovagSLo. 


TRANSI^ATION 

Moi^ambiqM^ 
zist Nmmbir 1S43 

In my dispatch No. 25, dated 30th August last, I acquainted Your 
Excellency, that you might inform Her Majesty the Queen, with the 
particulars of my visit to the District of QuiUmane; now I must advise 
you that the English £dgate Chopatra^ pott on the 

xyth Septembtfr, the Commander, Mr. Christopher Wyovill [m] 
offered to take me as fiur as Zanzibar. In view of the present state of 
tranquillity [in Mozambique] I saw no harm in mald^ this voyage, 
as I bought it highly important to have a personal interview with the 
Itmm of Mascate regarding the illicit trade praoised by the inhabitants 
of northern coast, who, pretending to be vassals of Mascate, ate 
cmistandy smuggling goods into our Province. I therefore accepted the 
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ifivitadon to make the voyage Itt tibe Boglish frigate, aod W mkd m 
the 19th of Sq)tember for Zaimbar, where we artivecl on the ayth, 
staying three days, in this space of time I negotiated with the Imam 
regarding the measures which should be adopted, in the form of a 
Convention between his State and outs, and we were able to arrive at 
an understanding. We established that any pangam or other vess^ 
bound for the ports of our Province, in order to be considered as 
belonging to that State (Mascate), should be able to produce documents 
authenticating their flag, all of which is set forth in the enclosed copy 
of the translation of the Convention signed by the Imam of Mascate 
(Doc. No. i), the original of which is ^d at iht Government Office. 
In this manner we put an end to Ac smuggling of the Mujujos and 
other peoples of this channel who, under the protection of the flag of 
Mascate, were much addicted to such practices, always pretending to 
be vassals of that State, thereby considerably embarrassing the action 
of the Government. At last a way has been found of suitably regulating 
the navigation in those parts. The Imam of Mascate entertained me 
very cordially, inviting me to dinner and presenting me with a sword 
according to foe custom of the East. 

I left Zanzibar on the 30th and proceeded to the Comoro Islands, 
the frigate making Anjuane on the 1 3th October. On the 14th we sailed 
for Maiata, where we put in on 17th. This island has been lately oc- 
cupied by the French, who have a garrison there. Leaving on the X9th, 
by way of Anjuane, I arrived back at this Captaincy (Mozambique) on 
26th. During this part of the voyage which took 36 days, I was ac- 
companied by Doctor Wilhelm Peters, a Prussian naturalist. I beg to 
confirm that this voyage cost the State nothing and, further, that in 
my absence my duties, by the common consent of the Council of this 
Government, were discharged by Francisco de Moraes Correa de 
Castro, Bachelor-at-Law and Secretary-General; all of which I trust 
Your Excellency will have the kindness to commtxnicate to Her 
Majesty, for the &vour of her approbation. 


Mo*, VII: No. 3 

&. L. d'Abiea de Luna 

to: Sectetatf of State for Colonira 

, . . Mto cooehiind o meo seotir a »^K»to do Loaien^o Marques, 
setd iaftoxtuur a V.Ex*. qoe *4 iadividoSes d<» Hdkndeses y&aio 
sfy coiiraiienttunenin ainudtn^ e tooeftados «n boas cairallos 

'■jn' ' ' 



pot 300 Esmvos: fissetlo bom i^go(io ao$ motadotes^ no mat&n, 
que vendetSlo cafado na excursio emptehendida para escolh^r situa^ao 
mais aocomodada, onde possio descubtit agoa» cuja falta os tern 
obrigado a petegtinar a oito aimos do 34^ ao 26"^ S de Lat. e cortts- 
pofideate long. Elies communicatao ao Govetnador do nosso dito 
Destticto^ que vinhao assentar a sua residenda junto d’um Rio, mais 
proximo distante quatro dias de jomada, aqual vereficavao no presente 
vaAo. 

Pelas informafoes d’esta Tribu, que dispde de todos os recursos^ 
com conhedmentos theoricos, e praticos, adestrados nas guerras 
cafriaes em que podem promptificar 10,000 combatentes, se evidenda 
serem insuperavds os trabalhos da explora9ao do continente amcano^ 
que ja tern em ac^o o prindpio germinante da mudan9a, que vao 
soffirer 0$ intrincados labirintos das espegas selvas guaridas dos\mais 
feroaos animaes; colUgindo<se d’aqui mais a certeza dos recursoS que 
he mister empr^gar do que das erudltas e prolixas exposigdes laboi^^s 
nos gabinetes. 

TRANSLATION 

Mov^amhtque^ 
31J/ Auffist 1B44 

. • , I shall not condudc the expression ofmy opinion about Louren9o 
Marques without informing your Excellency that 24 of the Dutchmen 
came there adequately armed and mounting good horses, followed by 
300 slaves. They did good business with the inhabitants in ivory which 
they obtained while hunting. Their excursion had been undertaken 
in order to find a more adequate supply of water, which they had had to 
fetch during the last eight years from 34® to 26° Lat. South and cor- 
responding longitude [?]. They informed the Governor of our said 
district that this summer they would settle their residence near to a 
river about four days’ journey away. 

According to our information of this tribe, it has at its disposal 
every available resource, theoretical and practical knowledge, as well 
as being experienced in wars with the CaiBrs [x/r] for which they are 
capable of putting 10,000 fighting men in the field. It is evident that 
their work of exploration in the African Continent is formidable. 
These men have, set in action the beginning of the change which the 
intricate labyrinths of thick woods of wild animals will undergo. 
Their experience shows that more resources must be employed than 
tihose generally used in the skilled and tedious explanations elaborated 
in Government Offices. 
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Governor of Mozambique — ^Rodrigo Luciano d^Abreu de Lima 
to: The Minister and Secretary of State for Marine and 
Overseas AfEdrs 

Mofambique^ 
de Julhe de 1845 

111 .®® e Ex.®® Snr. 

No dia dous de Junho proximo passado apportou a esta o Patacho 
Holkndez, denominado — Brasilii — com directa procedencia de Master- 
dam, para negociar nesta Costa, e com especialidade no 4° Destricto, 
Louren90 Marques, pelo sobre carga me foi comunicado, que a bord 
do dito Patacho seguiSio viagem mais tres individudes Hollandezes, 
e uma Senhora, os quaes todos, assim como elle sobre-carga, pertendilo 
hir residir em Louren90 Marques, para d’aly procurarem corres- 
pondencia com uma Tribu, tambem HoUandeza, situada i, oito dias 
de jornada do referido 4"^ Destricto; considerando a perten^SLo, achei-a 
de reconhedda vantagem pelos motivos seguintes. 

A tribu de que se trata, slo quinze mil individuos dianbos os sexos 
Hollandezes, que, abandonando as Possessdes Inglezas do Cabo em 
1857 verSlo peregrinando pelo interior no continente, e finalmente 
ali se estabelecer2Lo, depois de terem side perseguidos na Costa de 
Natal pelos Inglezes ; reconhecem por seo Chefe um homem de talento, 
por nome Pedro, a sua prindpal habita92[o he denominada Qdadella de 
Pedro Maria, sSio muito laboriosos, e tern Icvado a agricultura, e 
industria ao que he accreditavel n’esta parte do mundo ; sILo respeitados 
pelos indigenas Pretos, a quern severamente esterminarSo nas profiadas 
pelejas, que for 3 Lo obrigados a sustentar na sua excursSo. 

O nosso Presidio de X40uren90 Marques he susceptivel de ser uma 
Grande Qdade; acha-se deshabitado, e limitado as imedia9des da 
nossa Fortaleza, por cauza das continuas Guerras com os Pretos, seos 
poucos habitantes slo tSo indolentes, que Ihes faltio os generos de pri- 
meira necessidade, nestas dreunstandas ponderd que devia permittir 
a xesidencia interina aquelles individuos, nSo desprezando a op- 
portunidade de comegar rella9des amigaveis com aquella Tribu, que 
seguramente ato mais fiets, e leaes do que os Pretty; e nio obstante 
p<^er-6e agourar o melhor exito d’esta medida, cbm tudo isto fui mui 
cauteloso na concessfto, conqnehendida no contbeddo do meo bffido, 
que difigi ao Comandante Militar daqudle 4"^ Destricto, que ihduo por 
Docotxiento u t assim na tambem indusa C^ia da Rds^ 
adjunta, Docummto tP z; VBas* ted a bondade de ver os sxiMm, e 
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>409 quatto bomau, e tuna Staihota, Hollattdezea, qua 
liitet ijM MB eate t9o aesidix am Louieafo Matqoaa pan ptociuatem 
foxxn^xmdeocia com a meosionada Ttibu. 

•Aoocesceato a VEi^ qoe tomei as conyenkotm ptoyideiidas, afim 
de qae, ^oaodo VEx'^ anteveja o contcario, e disponha o qoe mats 
Cooviet oeohoma cooseqoencia possa resoltax : VEa* OMlhoc do que 
eu pode avaliat a impottancia, e resultado d’esta medida, que nSo 
deapteaei dednitivamente poi dezejat devetas o engtandedmento 
d'aqudUa Bahia, hoje insignificanm a todos os respeitos, paieceado-me 
da maior cojayemeada nSo $6 a aquisi^So d’iadiyidudes industriosos, 
mas mesmo piesumo ptoydtosas as leUafoes com os HoUan^ezes, 
oaqodles Hmites estabeleddos. 

Deos Guatde a VEx*. 

Ttm d margtm os apontammtos seffdntts feitos a lapis'. 

Aqoi temos os Holandezes, q-se tern querido estabelecer na dutza 
baotU da Bahia, e que nos tern motiyado as guetias dos indigene, a 
queteiem entrometet-se i. sotdina no nosso estabdedm^; e se estes 
que agota se estabdecem na Bahia chegatem a communicar com a tal 
Colonia dos 15 :ooo, em breye teiemos a dibula da cadella q-pedio i 
potca a metc£ de pant na sua cata. 

Nio sd que temedio dar-lhes € predzo mandat acautelat, que sejam 
yigiados q-se Ihe d£ a ptotec^o ord*^ p. qualquet tamo de ^mmetdo 
que quizetem, mas que d ne(%ss° acautelat em fututo contra as malido- 
zas inten9de8 q- estes e outtos hospedes podem tet p. tirar pattido da 
nossa £caqueza em homens e meios naquelles Estabeledmento. 

O unico temedio i actiyat a industtia e do nosso lado e a tespeito 
de Mo9ambique, urge q- de di se levante o Biago do Gov.”' o mais 
q-fot possiyeL 

TEANSLATXON 

Mos(ttmhiqm, 
xst July 184} 

Yout Excellencf, 

On die second day of June last there entered into this Pott the Dutch 
Batqoentine Brasilis ditect Eom Mastetdam [Amstetdam?] for the 
putpose of tcading on this coast, espedally in the 4th District, I<outenso 
Masques. I was infotmed by the Supercargo that on board the said 
yeswl were duee other Dutchmen and a lady, all of whom as well as 
he wished to reside at Louren^o Marques and there endeayour to 
estaldish zdladons with a Tribe, also Dutch, established at eight days’ 
|Oiunu^ from the sud 4di Distdct. I duly considered their application 
and ^ound it aoceptaUe and reasomdtle foe the following reasons: 

The Tribe in question is composed nf Musem. thousand Dutch in- 
diirihials of bodi sexes who left the Ea|hsh Poss^nions in the Cape 
in 1837 joumeying into the intedor dF the continem; settled in 
'• 5x8 
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tlidr|)xc!sait lo<;»Uty a£tef bdbg pmemird by 
of Katal; &ey acknowledge as l^^a man gteat talent^ by themme 

of Pieter; their {mndpalsectkmcfit is Qtadet of Keter 
fhey art very ha^dwoddng and have developed farming and industry as 
much as it is possible to do in this part of the world; ibey are respei^ 
by the Blacks whom they have severely punished in the many hard 
engagements they have had to fight in ^e course of their migration 
Our settlement at Louren^o Marques can still become a great city; 
yet, because of the constant wars with the natives, it is depopulated 
and esttends little beyond the fortress* Its few inhabitants are so in- 
dolent that they lack the barest staple necessities. Under the dreum- 
stances 1 judged that I ought to allow the said individuals to reside 
there temporarily and that I should not neglect an opportunity to 
establish friendly relations with the Tribe in question, who surely will 
be safer and more loyal friends than the Negroes, 

Nevertheless, though the success of this measure might reasonably 
be antidpated, I observed the greatest care when granting the permit 
as contained in my dispatch to the Military Governor of the aforesaid 
4th District, copy of which I enclose herewith (Document No. i), 
together with a copy of the Report appended (Document No, a). Your 
Excellency will kindly note the names and occupations of the four 
Dutchmen and one Dutchwoman who are about to establish themselves 
temporarily in Lourengo Marques with a view to getting into contact 
with the aforesaid Tril^. 

For Your Excellency’s information, 1 beg to add that I have taken 
suitable precautions to avoid any ill consequences {of this step], should 
Your Excellency at any time wish to resdnd it and take other measures. 
Your Excellency, better than 1 , will be able to judge the importance 
and possible consequences of dits affair, which 1 thought proper not 
to turn down peremptorily because I truly desire an improvement of 
the conditions in the said Bky which at present are very poor indeed in 
every way. It seemed m me Ughly convenient to secure the services of 
industrious settlers and at the same time 1 deem it profitable to main- 
tain relations with the Dutch established on the aforesaid bordet. 

God Keep Your Excellency. 

JBaar/ ^ fo/kwmg marffnai amwiaHoft m pmdU 
The Dutch who have wished to establish themselves on the other 
side of the Bay and who have embroiled us in wars with the natives 
are coverdy trying to penetrate into our Seitieinait If &ese who 
are now esta^shed in the Bay succeed in making contact with the 
said Colony of 15,000, we shall shortly have the feble of the dog who 
bt^l^ the sow to £mix>w o 

* It has tiot been possihte to find the origin of this fitble, hseetna die <k»g wished 
the sow to fititow on her &ce so as to eat the little oim, 
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I do not know how best to settle this matter. We must write out 
to say that every precaution must be taken but that they [the new 
Settlets] be assured the ordinary safeguards in whatever o[ 

business they pursue. However, in future, it is necessary to provide 
against any malicious intention on the part of these or any other 
visitors to take advantage of our own weakness in man power and 
resources in the aforesaid settlement. 

Ihe only remedy is to stimulate our own trade and industry an^^ 
u fu as Mozambique is concerned, it is imperative that the arm of 
the Governor should be strengthened as much as possible, without 
delay. 


[iv] 

No. 26, page 7 
Joaquim Josi FalcSo 

to: Hie Governor-General of Mozambique 

3 d’Agesto de 1844 

Manda A Rainha pela Secretaria d’Estado dos Negodos da Mariniia 
e Ultramar partidf)^ ao Govemador Gcral da Provinda de Mojam- 
bique, que por notidas que acab 3 o de receber-se pdo Ministerio dos 
Negodos Esttangeiros, consta que do Cabo de Boa Esperan9a aahitff o 
em 15 de Julho do anno proximo passado para o porto de Natal, 
Reforgos de Tropas Britanicas com o fim d’aniquilatem, ou reduzirem 
i obedienda d’huma Colonia Inglesa que pretende estabelecer-se entre 
a do Cabo e o nosso Dominio de Looren9o Marques, os Boers (Lavra- 
dores) que fotmSo a Republica de Natal, aos quaes os Ingle wy rliamar. 
rebeldes em consequenda da ma Recepcio que fizerSo a Mr. Qoete, 
Secretario do Govemador Geral do cibo Sr. Jorge Napier, quando 
Ihes apresentou huma proclamagSo que os convi^va d obedienda, 
acontedmento que naturalmente provoca huma guetra, se he que nSo 
tern jd tido Logar as hostilidades. 

O estabdedmento de huma Colonia Ingleza que confine com a 
nossa da Bahia de Lourenfo Marques, e huma guerra nai^ nossas 
fronteiras ndo podem ser indifierentes ao Govemo de Sua 
bem como o nio he a exutenda d’huma CoUonia Hollandeza tSo 
procrima da dita Bahia: huma Colonia Inglcan n’aquella em 

breve dominatd a mesma Bahia, attrahird para as suas Fdtorias todo 
0 commetdo do interior, e reduzird o nosso d insignificanda, ou d 
hullidade, males que progressivamente se estenderao ds d’lnhambane, 
e Sofiria: a Colonia H ol la n deza, oi^tosModo com o ten^, e nSo 
tehdo porto para co mtnun i c arem com of sens con^iatriotas da Europa, 
vud lap9az“er sobre L.M. directa, ou indizectameate por nuio dos 
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Barbaros qnc sc Ihcs rlo unitido ou j£ sc unitSlo^ fotmando todos a 
Rcpublica do Natal, que por isso mcsmo que indue a Porga Hol- 
landeaa mais excita o dutne do Govetno Inglea, sc he que essa dc* 
Gunstanda nio deu otigem i lembcanga de crear huma nova Colonia 
entre a do Gibo e L. M* : finalmcnte huma guetta na fronteita, estwdo 
o estabeledmento Pottuguea desprovido e em ftaqueaa pode ter cm 
resultado a ocupa^Lo delle, ou pelo menos graves deficuldades, e a 
impossibilidade de conservar a neutralidade, e de a manter rigorosa, 
quando assim o convenha. 

Neste estado de cousas, he necessario que o sobredicto Govemador 
Geral, applicando a maior attend^o ao Destricto de L.M. cuide em 
o por em respeito e a coberto de qualquer golpe de mSo, faaendo para 
ali partir a Tropa que julgar conveniente com a Artilharia e Munigdes 
correspondentes, bem como com alguns operarios, que possSo reparar 
qualquer ruina que haja na Fortaleza, ou mesmo crear alguma de novo 
se for indispensaval; o que tudo se fari sem ostenta^Io e alarme, 
incobrindo>se quanto possa ser o verdadeiro objecto das medidas que 
se adoptarem. 

1 °. Que d£ ao Govemador do referido Destricto, confidencialmente, 
as ordens necessarias para adquidr todas as noticias dos designios e 
movimentos dos beligerantes, redobrando d’actividade e deUgenda 
quanto a seguranga, i propor 9 So que se forem aproximando. 

3 ®. Que faja conhecer ao mesmo Govemador como hum segredo 
d’Estado e a que fica Ugada a maior responsabilidade, que o interesse 
da Na93[o esta em n3io ter por fronteiras n’aquella paragem, nem 
Inglezes, nem HoUandezes, por que ha mais a temer d’elles do que 
das Tribus negras e barbaras, e por tanto que longe d’auxiliar qualquer 
d’aquellas duas Na95es Europeas, deveri deixa-las destruir entre si, 
aprovdtando a occasilo d’avassalar, ou aliar alguns Regulos limitrofes, 
de forma que qualquer das duas Colonias que venlm por £im a pre> 
valecer nio toque immediatamente o Dominio Portuguez. Estc 
pensamento a que nSo pode d’aqui dar-se todo o desenvolvimento de 
que carece, serd compreendido pelo Govemador Geral para dar ao seu 
Subaltemo as regras de conducta que deveri guardar nas diBerentes 
occurendas que possto ofFerecer-sc; nio perdendo nunca de vista que 
tudo se deve obrar por manejos de tal forma secretas, que n&o possao 
comprometter o Govemo, para o que se toma necessaria a maior 
atten 9 ao e politica, que Sua Magestadc Espera ver emptegada pdo 
mesmo Govemador Geral. 

4 ®* Que se ainda nfto tiverem sahido de L.M* os individuos Hoi- 
landezes, que ali mandou admittir por seu Offido de lo de Junho do 
anno passado, e que se mandarto retirar por Portaria deste Ministedo 
de a8 de Novembro do mesmo anno (coi^dendal B) os & 9 a efid:tiva- 
mente e logo sahir para se evitar quai^uet compromdimento. 
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TXAMfLATlOK 

iri Anpat 1844 

The Qa^ iasttucts tiie Sectetamt of State foe Muioe and Overseas 
Affidss to iofotm the Govemor-Geoetal of the Province of Moaam- 
biqite dut, from news just received by the Ministry for Foreign Af&irs, 
it appears that on the 1 5 th July of lut year reinforcements of British 
troops left the Gipe of Good H(^ bound for the port of Natal, for 
the putpose of destroying or reducing to obedience a band of Eng lis h 
colonists who are trying to establish a settlement between theiCape 
Province and our Dominion of Louten9o Marques. These Bo^ or 
£umers who form the Republic of Natsd are termed ‘Rebels* qy the 
En^ish owing to the bad reception they gave to Mr. Qoete, Secnmucy 
to foe Governor-General [jw] of the Cape (Mr. George Napier) when 
he delivered to them a pro^mation calling upon them to reiWin 
loyal. This event is likely to cause a war, and hostilities may already l^.ve 
commenced. 

The establishment of an English colony on the very borders of 
our Bay of Louren9o Marques and a war along out frontier are matters 
to which Her Majesty’s government cannot remain indifferent, just 
as they ate not indifferent to the existence of a Dutch Colony so close 
to foe said Bay. An English Colony in the said locality would soon 
dominate foe i^y, would attract all the inland trade to their factories 
[i.e. trading posts] and would reduce our commerce to very little or 
nothing, which ills would gradually extend to oiu centres at Inhambane 
and Softla. The Dutch Colony in time augmenting in numbers and 
having no port enabling them to maintain communication with their 
fellow-co\mttymen in Europe will fall upon Louxen90 Marques either 
by direct action or indirectly by recourse to foe savages who have and 
are joining foem. The very fact that this Republic has a [strong Dutch] 
nudeus excites foe jealousy of foe British government. It may even 
be that fois fact gave rise to foe idea of creating a new Colony between 
foe Cape and Louxen90 Marques. Lastly, a wax on our border, in view 
of our lack of resources and our weakntes, may result in foe occupation 
eff our territory or at least cause us grave difficulties, and make it 
very diiScult to observe and maintain a neutml position, whenever 
it should suit us to do so. 

fo view of these drcumstances the said Governor-General, paying 
iqtedal attention to the district of Louren90 Marques, must t^e mea- 
siues to safisguard that District from any sudden raid or eperation, by 
diifoatdhing to that locsdity such fortxs as he may deem convenient, 
tiim foeaeceSttty artiliery and monitioqi, and also worktim for foe 
purpose repairing any of foe Fpettess whkfo may havefoSen 
into ruin, 0* even of creating new forriffcations if necessary. AB fois 



must be cettied out witbout osteutatioii ot sigus of tbe ttuc 

puxpose of the works must be disguised as much as i>ossible< 

a* He must further confidently instruct the Governor of die 
District in question, to take die necessary steps to keep himsdf in- 
formed of the designs and movemoits of the b^gerent parties and to 
strengthen all measures oi security as the operations draw near to 
Louiengo Marques. 

3* He must convey to the said Governor, as a secret of State in- 
volving the greatest responsibility, that it is in the country’s interest 
to have neither English nor Dut^ abutting on our frontier in those 
parts, for they are more to be feared than the black and savage tribes 
and, therefore, far from assisting tidier of those two European 
countries, he should let them destroy each other and seiae the op- 
portunity to place under allegiance to us, or to seek alliance with, some 
of the borders chiefs, so diat whichever the Colony that shall win in 
the end, it shall not march absolutely into Portuguese territory. This 
policy, which cannot be fully expounded here, must be kept in mind 
by the Governor-General when instructing his subordinates about the 
rules of conduct they must observe during any events that may occur. 
It must never be forgotten that everything must be done coverdy so 
as not to compromise the Government; this will require great attention 
and ability, and Her Majesty expects that these qualities will be shown 
by the Governor-General. 

4. If the Dutch individuals whom the Governor-General allowed 
to setde in Louren90 Marques, according to his Dispatch of the xoth 
June of last year, and who were ordered to leave, by the Ordinance 
issued by this Ministry on 28th November of the same year (Con- 
fidential? B), have not yet left, they arc to be sent away at once so as to 
avoid any complications. 


w 

No. z6, page 8 

Joaqoua Jos^ FalcSo 

to: Govemor-Geoexal of India 

4Sr JMur, 
i$ Mm it 1845 

Teodo a|^pateddo em feente da Bahia de Imsm^ hBaques nma 
Cdktaia, Ott Rqmhlka Holkndeza fiigindo i peta^gQi^So dos Ingkaes 
do Caho db Bm Bq)etan 9 a, qne tambem se tSo i^nzimaado pela 
oocvtpt{8o da costa do Natal; e cumpriodo pot todoa os mo(k» ter a 
dUta G>knia em tespeito, e mesmo Btae-k desviat pot yontade, on pot 
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fot(a para paragem donde nfto possa prejudicar os Estabdedmentos da 
Garda Portuguo^: Manda A Rainiha pda Sectetaria d’Estado dos 
Negodos da Marinha e Ultramar* que o Govemador Geral do Estado 
da India, totnando na mais alta considera^ao, o que ncsta se Ihe partidpa, 
auxilie o Goyernador Geral de Mozambique com todos os meios de 
For^a armada, munizoes etc. que por elle Ihe forem requisitados, e de 
que possa dispor; o que Sua Magestade Ha por muito, c muito recom- 
mendado, como a importanda do negocio o exige. 


TRANSLATION 

Belem Palace^ 
31j/M^i845 

Whereas a Dutch Colony or Republic [i.e. group of settlers! has 
made its appearance opposite the Bay of Lourenzo Marques, filing 
from the persecution of the English in the Cape, and whcreas\thc 
English, too, arc approaching [our territories] by the occupation of 
the Natal Coast; and since the said band of Settlers must at all costs be 
made to respect our authority, and must indeed be turned back, by 
persuasion or force, to other parts where they cannot work harm to the 
Portuguese Crown Settlements: The Queen, through the Secretariat of 
State for Marine and Overseas Af£atirs, ordains that the Governor- 
General of the State of India, giving the matter herein contained Tfds 
most serious attention, shall aid the Governor-General of Mozambique 
with such available armed forces, munitions, etc., as the latter Governor 
shall demand; this Her Majesty earnestly recommends in view of the 
gravity of the issues involved. 


[vij 

No. z 6 , page aob 

Joaquim Jos6 FalcSo 

to: Govetnot-Geaetal of Moaambique 

Palaeio Je BeUm, 
XT ^ Abril dt 1846 

Consbudo a Siu Magestade a Rainba pebS* partidpa9des tecebidas 
do Ministto da mesma Augusta Senhora na Cdtte de Ftan^a que 
d’aquelle Reino estava proximo a partir huma Bqiedigao Muitima 
concertada entze os Ministtos da Marinha e do G>nunetcio, com o 
im ostdisivo e declatado de eiplotat debaixo de aspecto Commecdal 
a Costa Oriental d’Africa compreendida entxe a Bahia da Lagoa, e o 
iPdbo de Guardafb, e fuendo huma tal ttntariva, juxitanMiite com as 
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teadencias qae has tempos $e obserirSo no Gorerno Ftancea de oc«* 
cupat muitos pontos daquella Cos^, conceber serias apptehensoes ao 
Govcmo de Sua Magcstade pck uautpajio que pode vk a veri6car-se 
dc algum tetritorio Portugucz, cm quc nio haja cstabclecimcntos fixos, 
sendo tambem certo que a explora^Io commercial he alii prohibida is 
Potendas Estrangeiras que para tal fim uSo tern tratados com Portugal: 
Manda A mesma Augusta Senhora pela Secretaria d’Estado dos 
Negodos da Marinha e do Ultramar recommendar este tSlo importante 
assumpto ao ado, cuidado, e vigilanda do Govcmador Geral da 
Proviuda de Mozambique, para que por todos os meios, e diligendas 
que estiverem ao seu alcauce procure sustentar os Direitos da Cor6a de 
Portugal, e evitar que cheguem a set levados a cfFeito quaisquer sinistras 
intenzoes de huma tal expediz^to, incumbindo espedalmente os Com- 
mandantes dos Navios de Guerra estadonados na dita Proviuda de 
vigiarem toda a Costa, e de darem immediata partidpazSio de qualquer 
ocorr£nda, para o que Ihes ministrari instruczoes muito confidendaes* 
Pelo que respeita aquelles pontos do territorio Portuguez, em que nIo 
ha estabeledmentos fixos, e que sob falsos pretextos podem ser occu- 
pados, Sua Magestade novamente lembra ao mesmo Govemador Geral 
a medida, que em Portaria de 9 de Dezembro do anno proximo passado 
Ihe foi recommcndada, de fazer levantar naquelles ditos pontos, em que 
fdr possivel a Bandeira Portugueza, estabdecendo Feitorias, e &zendo 
mesmo construir algumas cazas de maddra nos sitios mais abandonados, 
com a cautela porem, de que tais cazas nSo se posslo considerar Bar- 
racdes d’escravatura. Dado comtudo o cazo de que se venhSo a verificar 
as suppostas intcnzdcs daquella Expediz^o, o Govcmador Geral 
uzando de todos os meios de persuasSlo que a sua prudenda Ihe sugerir, 
procurard fazer evacuar qualquer ponto, que tcnha sido occupado, e 
quando por fim ve)a frustrados todos os seus esforzos, protestari 
entdo contra semelhmtes factos dando parte circunstandada de todo o 
occorrido pela mesma Secretaria de Estado. 

TRANSLATION 

BeUnf ^ aim ^ 
ijfA April 1846 

Whereas Her Majesty the Queen has been given to understand by the 
Minister of the said August Lord at the Court of France that a maritime 
expedition, organized by the Minister of Marine and Commerce is 
about to set out from the Kingdom, for the alleged purpose of explor- 
ing the commercial possibilities of the East Co^ of Aftica between 
Lagoa Bay and Cape Guardafoi ; whereas this scheme, together with the 
tet^ncy which t^ French Government has shown for some time to 
occupy many localities on that exmi, causes serious apprehension to 
Her Majesty^s government owing to the possible usurpation of 
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Poftuguese Temtoi^ in places whete there ate no petmaaent settifr- 
inents; and irheteas trade mtix those parts is forbidden to foreign 
Wemm whidi have not commerdal treaties with Portugal: The md 
August I4ui7» has instructed the Secretariat of State for Marine and 
Overseas Affdts, to recommend this important matter to the 2eal> care 
and vigilance of the Governor-General of the Province of Moaambique^ 
that by every means at his disposal he may diligently strive to uphold 
foe of the Crown of Portugal and to prevent the execution of 
any nd^oos plans envisaged by the said expedition, to which end he 
sh^ pardcularly give highly confidential instructions to the captains 
of the vcsscls-of-war stationed in that Province to watch the ^holc 
length of coast and to communicate immediately any untoward oc- 
currence. \ 

With regard to those parts of Portuguese Territory where mere 
are no fixed settlements and which may be occupied imder spetoous 
pretexts. Her Majesty again calls the attention of the Governor-General 
to the measiire recommended to his notice in Ordinance of 9th Dcam- 
ber of last year whereby the Portuguese flag was to be hoisted in those 
localities wherever possible, factories were to be established and even 
wooden buildings erected in the most remote parts, care being ob- 
served that such buildings shall not be taken for Slave Depots, Should, 
however, our fears concerning the purpose of the expedition be realked, 
the Governor-General, making use of such persuasive means as his 
judgment shall dictate, shall endeavour to procure the evacuation of 
any localities occupied, and if his efibrts are in vain then he shall 
protest against such acts, communicating events in detail through the 
said Secretariat of State. 


[VII] 

Page 23 

Sectttanai: dF State fot Maxine and Overseas A£hii8 
to: The Govonor-General of Mozambique 

Lisboa, 

9 dr Settmbro do 1 846 

nP»eEi:“>Snt. 

Tendo dnegado ao conhedmento de S. Mag^ infoxmafdes dr- 
Cttostandadas i ceica das Familias d’odg^ Holia nd eza, otrtxoxa 
ttddentei oa odonia Ingleza do Cabo de Boa Esfretanga, e liofe esta- 
' be&iddaa no texdtoxio Pottuguez proximo i Babia de L. M.; « mme- 
oeo^ estas commonica96es boma imSa attend db ae tomar 
atdttt este inqxatante fisdo, com a maduteca e drcns^eesSoqttedle 
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txige, hnina tesolufjb coormimte} Quec Stta Mag^ que no entretanto 
V^Ex^ € todas a$ autiboridades sim subotdinadas, kmge d*mquietatWi 
os ccfetidos Colonos, Ihcs patsxuttSo toda a Ubetdadc dc ttatudto# t 
petmutas quc Ihes scjao ntdls, e quc nSo comptomcttao os intetcssos e 
mais tonsidera^des do setyico publico, c dos subditos Portugueaes cm 
particular, per assim o exegir xiSio s 6 o bem intendido intercsse pub- 
lico; mas superiormente as Ids da humanidadc. O quc V.Ex* com- 
municari a todas as authoiidadcs suas subordinadas sempre cm forma 
confidcfudal c podetd faaer saber dquellcs Colonos $e assim o achar 
conyenientc. V.Ex*' ao mesmo passo proOurari infotmar-sc do quc 
entre dies sc passa, c de quaes sejSo as suas relagocs tanto com a 
G)lonia do Cabo, como com os portos da Costa, c dc tudo informara 
circunstandadamente por csta sccrctaria d’Estado. Decs Guarde a 
V.Ex^. 


TRANSLATION 

Ush/f, 

^tb September 1846 

Your Excellency, 

Whereas detailed information has been conveyed to Her Majesty 
regarding the Families of Dutch extraction formerly residing in the 
EngUsh Colony of the Cape of Good Hope and now established in 
Portuguese territory near the Bay of Lourenjo Marques; and whereas 
the fullest attention must be given to this important matter so that after 
mature and circumspect consideration a fitting solution may be found 
for it: Her Majesty wills that, in the meantime, Your Exc^ency and 
all offidals under you, far from disturbing the aforesaid settlers shall 
allow them to go about their business and effect such barter as they 
may require provided such activities on their part shall not run counter 
to our interests and other considerations of public weal, the rights of 
Portuguese subjects bdiig especially preserved, sedng [sudi toleration] 
is alike imposed by a true unders^ding of public interest and, on a. 
higher plane, by tte laws of humanity. Your Excellency will kimuct 
your subordinates always confidentisiUy, to this effect and nuQr also 
communicate [the Queen’s wishes] to the aforesaid Settlers if you deem 
it convenient At the same time Your Excellency will endeavout to 
keep yourself informed of whatever takes place amongst them and 
what ^eir relations arc both with the Cape Colony and witib the Coast 
ports, forwarding full details through this Sccretadat 

Gc^ Keep Your Excellency* 


m 
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Page 26 

Sectetary of State for Marine and Overseas Affiurs 
to: JoSLo de Pontes Pereiia de Mdb» Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affiurs 

Usbea^ 

2 de Setembro de 1847 

lilmo Ex®® Snr. 

Em resposta ao officio confidendal deste Ministerio datado de 7 de 
Agosto prox® pass® se recebeo o do antecessor de V. Ex® de 12 do 
mesmo m&z no dm do qual lembra, que no caao de dispozigoei dos 
Boers para invadirem o nosso territorio seria talves melhor pedir 
auxilio ao Governador da Colonia do Cabo de Boa Esper®». \ 

Esta lembranga nSo he para desprezar: poderemos nJo ter fo^^ 
suffidentes a debellar aquella Colonia Hollandeza^ que veio esta- 
bekcer-se de fronte da B. de L. M. apezar das dispozigdes adoptadas 
e que constarSo a V.Ex® dos documentos com que foi instruido o 
sobredito offido de 7 d’ Agosto, porem a dificuldade esta em conhecer 
I® se o Governador da Colonia do Cabo de B*Esp®® estd authorizado 
a prestar o auxilio que se Ihe pefa: 2® a qualidade do auxilio que 
possa pedir-se. Poderd pedirse a for^a de 2 ou 5,000 homens de todas 
as armas, poderd pedir-se ainda alguma forga naval, e estas forgas serdo 
mantidas d custa da Grdo Bretanha ou de Portugal durante a expedi^o ? 

Nestas drcunstancias, e havendo conhecido empenho da parte 
d’Inglaterra, de que seja aniquilada ou pelo menos afugentada a 
sobredita Colonia dos Boers como ndo pode deixar de concluir-$e na 
presenga do officio do antecessor de V.Ex® de 50 de Julho ultimo, vou 
rogar a V.Bx® queira tratar com o Ministro de S. Magestade Britanica 
nesta Corte sobre os objectos que deixo ponderados a fim de saber do 
seu Govemo se esti disposto a auxiliar-nos e porque maneira pro- 
pondo primeiro a concessSo dos armamentos, Artilheria e Muni^des; 
e a coopera92o da for^a armada para quando for requerida pelo Gov<^^ 
Ger. de Mo^. 

D.G«*aV.Ex®. 


TRANSLATION *** 

Usbeffp 
znd September 1847 

Your Excellency, 

In rqply to the Confidential Dispatch jBrom this Ministry dated 7th 
August lit# we iseceived an answer from your Excellency's predecessor, 
dkuA 12th of mm month, towards the end of which it is suggested 
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that shoiald the Boers show a tendenqr to invade our territory it would 
perhaps be better to ask for assistance from the Governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

The suggestion is certainly worth considering. We may not have 
sufficient forces to deal with the Dutch Colonists in question who 
have established themselves at the end of the Bay of Louren9o Marques^ 
in spite of the measures taken which ate described in the documents 
accompanying the said despatch of 7th August. However, the difficulty 
lies in ascertaining {a) if the Governor of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope is willing to authorize such help; (b) the nature of the 
assistance which should be requested. May we ask for a force of two 
to three thousand men of all arms or even a naval force as well, and 
will such forces be maintained at the cost of Great Britain or Portugal 
during the expedition? 

Under the circumstances, since Great Britain is very willing that 
the said Colonists should be destroyed or at least driven away, as 
one cannot fail to deduce from the dispatch of Your Excellency's 
predecessor of 30th July last, I would beg Your Excellency to discuss 
with Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister the points I have raised so 
that you may know whether his government is willing to help us 
and in what manner. It would be well first to propose the supply of 
armaments, artiUery and ammunition, followed by the co-operation 
of armed forces as and when required by the Governor-General of 
Mozambique. 

God Keep Your Excellency. 


Ik] 

No. 156, page 76b 
Si da Bandeita 

to: The Govemor-Genetal of Mozambique. 

Palaeio, 

zi Je OttftAnde 1857 

Constando a Sua Mag^ El Rei, que desde a chegada a In^tetta do 
D<" Liviogston, que explotou a maiot paste do cutso do tio Zambe»^ 
tern havido numeiozas ceunides, em que o dito D** tern £eito longos 
discuttos ptocuzaado ptovar que aquelle gtafide zio i a ptincipal via de 
conunuoiaifSo pasa a A£dca ceuttal austii^ e que pot se pode £u»t 
tun comtnetcio immenso, sendo que estes discutsos tern czeado tuna 
opiniSo £m»aTel '& oq^niza^ao de uma on xoak companhias que se 
occupem de afooveitat as vantagens indicadas pdk> mendonado via- 
ieote, e Des^ando o Mesmo Augusto Senhot que is tC8nBao95e8 
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com to 6 »B as nagdes aos tmbalhos da agricubum e a 
cdboisasaio cutopca ptOTcnieote de Portugal e Ukm Ad)acentes se d& 
toda a mas sem <kttimento dos direitos da Sua Real Q>r6a 

tohst os ttoritorios banhados pclo curso do xnesmo tio» manda» pela 
Secretaria d*£stado dos Negodos da Maiinha e Ultramar, &zct sdente 
0 Geral da Prov®*®* de Mof. de quc cumpre — i® que se proceda 

immediaiamente i coBstrucgSo do forte que, nas instruc^^ geraes que 
Ihe forfto dadas, se Ihe recommendou que liaise coustruit oa bam de 
Luabo, que 6 a ptindpal do 2iambese; 2® que se fortifique tambem 
aqudlas das outras barm do mesmo do, que sejSo navegavds; 3® quea 
colonisa^So dos terdtodos banhados pelo mesmo do, assim coano a 
de quaesquer outros da Provinda sc fi^a unicamente com j^te 
portugueza, nSo sendo permittido o estabelectmento de coloniis de 
estrangdros cm nenhum dos refeddos terdtodos, mas asseguranr 
sdmente a qualquer estrangdro isolado, ou com familia, que ^om 
o fim de commerdar ou cultivar a terra, qudra fixar sua mbradaWm 
Quelimane, ou em algum outro lugar da Prov®*® a protec9ao, que me 
concederem as Ids portuguczas, as quaes se devctA sujdtar; 4® que se 
nao permitta a navega^So do Zambcze e dos outros dos da Prov^® 
em embarca^des que nio sejao Portuguezas sem que as mesmas em- 
barca9des tenhao sido authorkadas pdo Govcmo de Sua Magestade a 
fezer essa navega^ao; 5® que se nao consinta a passagem de gente 
estrangdra armada atravea de territodo portuguea, nem pdos dos 
portugueres sem licen9a especial do Govemo da Metropole. E como 
a enmda pda barra de Luabo para sc cstabclcccr por ali o commerdo 
com as terras do alto Zambexe, ha de necessadamente dar lugar a 
funda93o de uma povoa92o cm sido apropdado na proximidade da 
mesma bam, a qual com o tempo devera tomar-se importante; 
Determina outro sim Sua Mag^® que o refeddo Gov^® Geral designe, 
sem demora, localidade mais conveniente para assento d’essa povoa9ao, 
c 6192 tambem tra9ar o piano que haja de seguir-sc na rcspcctiva con- 
strac99k>, c marcar n’ellc os lugares para os edifidos publicos, taes 
como— Igteja — Caasa do Govemador — ^Alfsmdcga — etc, c bem assim 
pta9a8 regulares, e ruas largas e bem alinhadas; devendo encarregar 
deste trabalho o GoV*®® de QueUnume, e procurar, ao mesmo tempo, 
que 08 moradores, abastados desta villa construio algumas cazas, como 
pdndpio da nova povoa9ao, i qual dard o nome de — ^PettopoKs — 
Finalmcntc quer tambem Sua Magestade queu. o I>* Livingston, que 
segundo consta esti para regressar a Afdca com brevidade, ache na 
Provinda de M09., no cazo de ahi voltar, a melhor hoqpitaUdade, e 
aqa tratado com a mais obsequioza dvilidade; porem que, ao passo que 
li^im se uze para com este distincto viii|a|ite de toda a corti^, aenfto 
ednstma que elle, nem os que porventuia o acompahhem pratiquem 
actos ofiemivos da soberai^ da sua Real Cor6a, o que tudo Sua 
Magestade Hd por muito recomendado ao mesmo Govemador <}reral, 
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Espetatido da $ua di$cte^ e do seu peb setv^o publico 
dari ptompta t satiafatoria accco^So h Reaes Qtdens que Ihe ^ 
tranatnittidas por esta Portatia. 

TRANSLATION 

list October 1857 

It having come to the knowledge of His Majesty the King that, 
since Dr. Livingstone’s return to England after exploring the greater 
part of the Zambesi River, numerous meetings have been held at 
which the said explorer has made long speeches to prove that the 
aforesaid river is foe principal means of communication with South 
Central Africa and that along this waterway an enormous trade may be 
done and that these accounts have created a fevourable atmosphere for 
the creation of one or more companies for the purpose of availing 
themselves of the facilities indicated by Dr. Livingstone; and whereas 
Our Lord the King desires that every encouragement shall be given to 
trade with other countries, to agricidtural development and to white 
colonization from Portugal and foe Adjacent Isles, yet without infringe^ 
ment of the rights of His Royal Crown over foe territory through 
which the said river runs, he ordains, through foe Secretariat of State 
for Marine and Overeas Afhdrs that foe following instructions be com* 
municated to foe Governor-General of Mozambique: 

First: that he take immediate steps to build a fort commanding foe 
bar of foe Luabo (the main outlet of foe Zambesi) as already instructed 
in general orders; 

Secml: that he fortify foe other bars of foe said river where naviga- 
tion is possible; 

Third: that foe colonization of the territories on the banks of foe 
said river (or any rivers in foe Province) be cficcted solely by Portuguese. 
Settlements of foreign persons ate not to be allowed in any of foe terri- 
tories in question. Nevertheless individual foreign settlers, with or 
without their families, shall be allowed to make their residence in 
Quelimane or any other part of the Province, for foe purpose of trading 
or forming, such individuals remaining subject to Portuguese laws; 

F 0 trti: that vessels other than Portuguese vessels be not allowed on 
foe Zambesi unless specially authori:^ to do so by His Majesty’s 
government; 

that foreign armed bands be not alfowed to pass through 
Portuguese territory or along Portuguese rivers cx<^t wifo spedal 
petiuforion ftom the Hoto 

And whereas the passage over foe Luabo bar in the trade route to 
Hifih Zambfff it will naturally teid to foe foundation of a townsb^ 
in the nri^hburiiood of foe said river mouth, His Majesty dctniaiiines 
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die afotesaid Govetnor-Genetal shall dboose^ without loss of 
time, a site fox the said town, and cause a suitable plan of same to be 
elaborated, showing the position of the principal buildings such as the 
Church, Governor's House, Customs, etc., and the general lay out of 
the streets and squares which should be wide and straight; the Gover-- 
nor-General is to entrust this scheme to the Governor of Quelimane 
and should endeavour to persuade the wealthier inhabitants of that 
town to start building houses of their own on the site of the new town. 

Finally, His Majesty also desires that Dr. Livingstone, who he 
understands is shordy to return to Africa should be very hospitably 
treated in the Province of Mozambique, should he go there, a^d be 
shown every possible civility; at the same time, while this mstin- 
guished visitor is to be treated with the utmost courtesy, neither he 
nor any persons of his company must be allowed to act in any manner 
prejudicial to the Sovereign rights of the Crown. \ 

All of which points His Majesty earnestly enjoins the said Goverior- 
General to observe and trusts that his discretion and public zeal will 
lead him satisfactorily to carry out the instructions contained in the 
present Ordinance. 


M 

No. 26, page 90b 
Si da Bandeira 

to: The Commander of the Patrol which is to lie off the 
mouths of the Zambesi 

Pala^io, 
28 de Janeiro de 1858 

Manda Sua Magestade, El Rei, pela Secretaria d’Estado dos Negodos 
da Marinha e Ultramar, partidpar ao Commandante do navio, que de 
Loanda seguir viagem para Mozambique, que as instruezdes Reser- 
vadas que tern a observar para o pontual desempenho da importante 
CommissSo, que se Ihe confia se compde dos seguintes artigos: 
Visto e observado por elle Commandante o estado em que se acha o 
estabdedmento da ilha do Bango no archipelago de Bazaruto, e soc* 
corido de alguns re&escos, se delles precizi^, e tendo ah a menor 
demoia possivel, largari para Quelimane, a cujo Govemador entre- 
gara a correspondenda que para elle vae dirigida, e tambem aquella 
que vae para o Govemador Geral da Provinda, para Ihe ser remetdda 
.m pdmeira occaziSo opportuna. 2® Nao obstante o que hestas In- 
se acha consignado, deveri intender o mesmo Commandante 
do Navio que as ordens do Govemador Geral da Provincta, expedidas 
djjqpofis d’eUe haver recebido a correspondenda mendonada no artigo 
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ptimeirOy devttti set sempte obstrvadas como se ditectamente dimanaS'** 
sem do ^vemo de Sua Magcetade. 

3^ Estatido determmado pelo Govetno de Sua Magestadc que a 
Barra do Ltiabo» uma das fozes do rio Zambese» seja coaveuiente^ 
mente forteficada ; e defendida para que seja ali respeitada a soberama da 
Cor6a portugueza, cujo dominio he, di-se por especial incumbenda ao 
oficial de Marinha, encarregado desta importante CommissSLo, o inten* 
de<se com o Govemador de Quelimane, para que de accordo com ellese 
escdiha na proximidade da foz do Luabo o lugat mais apropriado i 
sua defeza para nelle se levantar um pequeno forte, que guarde a 
entrada do rio, e assegure a sua posse. 

No mesmo lugar, ou proximo a elle, se designate o sitio onde com 
vantagem para os navegantes se estabelega um Farol, ou sdmeute um 
signal, ou signaes para a entrada da barra durante o dia. 

4® Designado qual seja esse lugar, devera o Commandante do navio, 
encarregado do desempenho desta commiss3lo, assim como o Govem- 
ador de Quelimane, prestar-se mutuo auxilio para que os trabalhos de 
forte so appressem com a maior rapidez, i9ando-se a Bandeira Nacional 
o mais breve possivel, e assentando-se as duas pe9as d’artilheiia que 
para este fim vio abordo do citado navio, ou outras de que possSLo 
dispdr. Para serem empregadas nestes trabalhos se destinam as ferra- 
mentas que acompanham aquellas mesmas pegas. 

5® He da maior importancia que no com^yo, c desenvolvimcnto 
dos respectivos trabalhos, que deverSo ser auxiliados tanto pela gente 
de terra como pela gente de bordo, se nto fa^a alardo, nem se mostre 
nelles ostenta^Io de tal, que provoque a atten^Sio dos navios estrange- 
iros, que casualmente passarem a distancia do os poder observar. 

6"^ Igualmente se recommenda que apenas o forte se achar artil- 
hado, seja logo guamecido por um destacamento de tropa cujo com- 
mando deveri ser confido a um official de reputa9So e intelUgencia. 

7® Constando pelas communica^oes officiaes, vindas ultimamente 
de Inglaterra, que no mes de Fevereiro proximo futuro, sahirA dali 
para ezplorar o 2Sambcze o Dr. David Livingstone com mais trcs ou 
quatro individuos, que o acompanham, os quaes sc prcq>5e subir 
aquelle rio cm todo o seu curso navegavel com uma lancha de &rro 
movida por vapor, a qual vae de Inglaterra desmanchada para em 
porto portuguez, proximo i barra do Luabo, ser ali armada, Sua 
Magestadc, para mais cabal conhecimento desta materia, Manda tt* 
metter por copia ao Official Commandante do navio, destinadp a 
esta importante commissao, a indusa copia da Peoria, que na data 
de iS do cprrente mes sc expediu ao mesmo Livingstone, pda qud 
se Ihe concedeu petmissao de poder e3q>lotar scientifiicamente o rio 
Zambese, devendo para esse fim (c sdmente para esse fim), receber 
das authoridades portugums todo o possivd auxilio, e protecsSo, 
e o mdho r acoffiimento possiird, a fim de que se nlo ofiendam, nem 



t«le ooUiibontr ignalmente pan o pcogveMo <1 m MicnelMi tMOo^ 

e augme&to dos eoohedffientos geogn&x» d«tR 

Soldo cetto que O Mesmo Augusto Soitot iie»i Uea^ pm 
etta explotafSo uaicameote no intfitesse da sciencia, c nada nuus, conto 
se v6 da copia da Poitaiia piecedentemente doda, conTVtn qoe as 
anthozidades pottuguezas, ao passo que tern de pitstar aqndilet auzilios 
debaixo do indicado ponto de vista, tambem tern obtiga^So tigocoaa 
de einptegat todos os mdos ao seu alcance pata verificat se os explota- 
dotes se a&stam dos tetmos da licen;a concedida, buscando esta- 
bdlecet re]a 9 des politicas com os tegulos do litoral visinho, ou cOm os 
das matgens dos lios, que todos dies habitam terns pettencentes i 
Cotda. de Sua Magesta^, ainda mesmo que algumas destas Wtas 
tenham sido invadidas pdbu tdbus Caftes, as quaes o Govemo do 
Mesmo Augusto Senhot conta de em breve tempo &zer expuls^ de 
todas as terras portuguezas. 

^‘‘Attenta a possibilidade desta ultima hypothese, seria mdito 
conveniente que se fizessem seguir os ditos ezploradores do tio petto 
quanto podesse set, pot alguma lancha convenientemente guamedda, 
e commandada pot algum Official, ou Guarda Marinha, habil, a fim 
de verificat se dies se limitam com efieito ao assumpto para que se 
concedeu a licenga, ou se se afiistam delle, tais como: levantando 
em algum ponto estabeledmento petmanente; a° fiusendo ajustos 
politicos com os tegulos indigenas. 

io° Vetificado que seja qualquei destes casos, as authoddades da 
terra, e o ofidal commandante da tespectiva lancha farSo saber aos 
ezploradores que a licen^ que Ihes foi concedida pdo Govemo de 
Sua Magestade Ihes nSo permite praticat actos semelhantes, e que pot 
isso se espeta, que delies se abstenhem. 

No caso porem defies nSo attendetem is adveztencias amigaveis, 
que se Ihes fizerem, em semelhante caso se lavxari um ptotesto que 
Ihes sezi communlcado, e de que se mandari copia ao Govemo de 
Sua Magestade. 

It” Alem do levantamento do forte, e do mais que se acaba de 
ezpdt, Otdena Sua hfogestade que o Offidal de Madnha encattegado 
di^ impoztante commissSo, se occupe com todo o possivel cuidado 
da e^ploza^o de todos os btagos do tio Zambese, ou Cuama, que 
sepaxando-se desde o sitio denominado B0ea-4o Rio, pot onde se 6a 
a communicagXo defie com Quelimane, d’ali pm bi^o communica 
com o mar p^ baxras de Luabo, de Linde, e outzas, bzagos estes que 
fiormam o grande delta do 2^be8e. Pata este fim he indispensavd 
cmptegat os ttabalhos da sonffii onde neoemtios se tomem, cetto de 
que para melhor desempenho desta mcambenda se Ihe temette, pata 
sua infotma^Us, a indma ccq>ia das obsetimgSes ha poucoa aonos 
^dtsa pot dcM Offidaes da Marinha teal biitBOica nos ditos bta^, 
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9 edi <{ii6 % dt&dft a|^loi!«flo se &;a desdte a« 

foases ^ f itio dbi Bdca ilo iio» <|ti€ £ o ponto em que o gtande tio 

Zambosc $e bifon^ tio tempo dfts i^eids em dois tatnos^ mn dos quaes 

vw pam t bam do Lwbo* e 0 outto abtc passages 

ji® O especial ctuaeito do uavio, destmado a esta comtms^o^ $dti 
tt08 mates, c costas comprehcndidas cntre o Quirungo Gtande, c a 
Bahia de Louteu^o M., tocaudo igualmentc nos pontos intetmedios de 
Qttdimane, Sofidk, Baaaruto, e Inhambanc, certo potem de quc so 
deve demotat com pteferenda, o observar com mais individuagio as 
foacs prindpacs do rio Tlambezc, com espedalidade e de Luabo, e 
viaitando o potto de Quelimane, posigSo em que tern de espetar a 
dhegada da expedi^o do Dt. Livingstone. 

15® Devetd no seu cruzeiro procurar embaragar o trafico da escra*- 
vatura, procedendo em conformidade do tratado de 5 de Julho de 
1842, conduido entre Portugal, e a Gra«Bretanha. No cazo de quc 
dfeitue alguma preza, deveri faze-k conduzir com toda a seguranga 
para a Qdade do Cabo; mas elle Commandante ficard com o seu navio 
na costa de Quelimane para executar estas instrucgoes. 

14® Quanto ao pagamento da tripukgdo do navio, destinado a esta 
commissdo, o seu commandante fica authorizado a it de tres em tres 
mezes teceber, na conformidade das Leis, e regukmentos de fusenda 
sobre este ponto, a respectiva importanda da casa commercial esta-^ 
bdedda na Qdade de Urban, na Colonia ingleza do Natal, que Ihe 
houver sido designada pdo Comissario portuguez da ComissSo Mixta 
do Cabo da Boa Esperanga, para cujo fim se Ihe ordenou it tocar na 
Qdade do Cabo. No cazo de quc este pagamento ali sc eflfeituc, como 
sc espera, assim o partidpard dcsde logo ao Govcmador Geral de 
Mogambique na mesma occaziSo em que para die se didgir a cortes* 
pondenda oiHdal, que para elle se destina. Se potem nada se Ihe tiver 
dito no Cabo sobre este ponto ao regular pagamento das despezas do 
seu navio, ser-lhc-ha permittido cm tal cazo dirigir-se a Mogambique 
de trez em ttcz mezes, para ali receber a respectiva importanda, na 
certeza de que a este respcito sc ofBda igualmentc ao respectivo 
Govcmador Geral. 

tf Desempenliadas que sejam as doas piitnekas psotes da sua 
oominissSo, mencionadas qos atdgos 4° e 11° fica intendido que Ihe. 
•cumpte observai; as oidens que ]^o Govetnadot Gexal de Mo^an- 
bique Ihe foim tiansmittidas. 

TaANSLATlON 

xifb Jama^ iSjV 

His MiqeiMy ihe Kiog otdaios, &tx>Ugh ihe Secteiaiiat for Marfoe 
•od dretseas ASuts, foe Gotatsaadet of foe vessdl 'sfokh wifi 
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leave Loanda for Moaambique be informed that the Confidential 
Instructions which he is to follow so that he may strictly execute the 
imt>ortant mission entrusted to him are as follows: 

(x) After visiting and inspecting the settlement in the island of 
Bango in the Archipelago of Bazaruto (where supplies may be landed 
if necessary) the Conmiander, with least possible delay» shall leave for 
Quelimane to whose Governor he shall deliver the mail addressed to 
him and that addressed to the Governor-General of the Province, 
which should be forwarded to the latter at the earliest opportunity. 

(а) Notwithstanding the tenor of these instrucrtions, the Com- 
mander will understand that any orders which he may receive frejm the 
Governor-General of the Province, after receipt by the latter, jpf the 
above-mentioned mail, are always to be observed as if proc^ding 
direct from His Majesty’s government. 

(3) It having been decided by His Majesty’s Government thak the 
bar of the Luabo, one of the mouths of the Zambesi River, is to be 
suitably fortified and defended, for the better preservation of' the 
sovereignty of the Portuguese Crown to whom it belongs, the Com- 
mander is specially enjoined to confer with the Governor of Quelimane 
as to the best site for a small fort which shall defend the said entrance 
to the river and ensure its dominion. In the same place, or near to it, 
a site shall be chosen for a lighthouse or just a beacon or beacons to 
fedlitate the entry of vessels into the river in the night time. ^ 

(4) A suitable site having been agreed upon, the Commander and 
the Governor of Quelimane are to render each other mutual assistance, 
to the end that the fort may be built with the least possible delay; the 
Portuguese flag is to be hoisted as soon as possible and the two pieces 
of ordnance which are being sent by the said patrol vessel and any 
others whicJi may be available, are to be mounted. Suitable took and 
appliances for this purpose are being sent with the guns. 

(5) It is highly important that this work — ^in which both shore folk 
and the ship’s crew shall participate — ^shall be commenced and pro- 
ceeded with quietly and unobtrusively so as not to draw the attention 
of foreign vessek sailing close to the shore. 

(б) It is further recommended ftiat as soon as the ordnance is 
mounted in the fort, the ktter be garrisoned by a detachment of troops 
under the command of an officer of proved ability and intelligence. 

(7) Whereas it is known, from recent official communiques from 
England, that in the coming month of February Dr. David Living- 
stone, accompanied by three or four persons, will sail from that 
country for the purpose of exploring the Zambesi River, it being the 
purpo^ of the expedition to go up the whole navigable length of the 
dver in a steam-driven iron launch dispatched in sections from England 
and to be assembled in a Portuguese port near the bar of the Luabo, 
His Maiesty^ for the fuller duddation of this matter, orders that a 
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copy of the Otdinaaoe dispatdxed on i8th of the cotceot to the 

said Livingstone, be fotwatded to the Commanding OfiBicet of the 
ship entrusted with this important mission. Hus Ordinance giit1in«y»»« 
Dr. Livingstone’s patty to explore the Zambesi Rivet in the interests 
of Science, and for this purpose and no other; the patty is to be 
assisted and protected by the Portuguese authorities to the utmost of 
their powers and to be treated with the greatest courtesy so that they 
may not be offended or made aware of our suspidons, since His 
Majesty, too, desires to collaborate in the tuk of sdentific investigation 
and increase of geographical knowledge concerning this part of Africa. 

(8) And whereas the said August Iiord sanctioned this exploration 
solely in the interests of sdence and in none other, as may be seen 
from the above-mentioned copy of the Ordinance, the Portuguese 
Authorities, while bound to render all assistance from the said point 
of view, are equally bound to employ every means at their disposal 
to ascertain whether the explorers in any way diverge &om the con- 
ditions of the permit, by seeking to establish political relations with 
the chiefs of the ndghbouring coast (?) or those on the banks of the 
river, for those chiefs are living in territories belonging to His Majesty’s 
Crown, even though there has been penetration by some Kaffir tribes 
whom the said August Lord intends shortly to drive out of all Portu- 
guese territories. 

(9) In view of the possibility suggested in the preceding article, 
it would be convenient to have these explorers’ movements followed 
as closely as possible, by means of a launch suitably manned and 
commanded by an able officer or midshipman, in order to make sure 
that the party confine themselves to the activities sanctioned in the 
permit and re&ain from unauthorized activities such as (i) the estab- 
lishment of permanent Poste, or (2) entering into political agreements 
with the native chiefs. 

(10) If any of these irregular practices shall be verified the land 
aufoorities and the officer commanding the launch in question sludl 
inform the explorers that the licence granted by His Majesty’s Govet- 
ment does not empower them to engage in such activities and that 
therefore they are expected to refrain firom them in the future. 

Should they, however, pay no attention to fidendly remonstrance, 
then a formal protest shall be drawn up and shown to them, a copy 
being smt to His Majesty’s Government. 

(t i) Besides the building of the fort and the olber measures already 
ex plaine d, His Majesty ordains that the Navd OEBcer enttmasd witb 
this important mission shall take careful steps to e^ore all the amu 
of the Zambesi or Cuama river, which divides at the place called Boca 
do iUo (mouth of the River), (one brandi) communicating direct 
Qudimane (and the ofoer) fitter down, with the sea. at t^ Lushto 
and linde bars and ofoers, these arms fotmiog the great d«ha of the 
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Zambesi* To this end tecoutse must be had to souadiiig opetatious 
whete itecesssjy and for the better execution of this wotk the enclosed 
copy observations carried out a few years ago in these same arms of 
the Zambesi by two British naval oiBcers are forwarded* It would be 
highly convenient if this eiqploration were made (along the arms of 
the ddta) up to the Boca» wWch is where the great Zambesi River in 
flood time ^vides into two (main) arms, one leading to the Luabo bar 
and the other to Quelimane. 

(xz) The special patrol area of the ship commissioned for this work 
shall be the sea and the coast line between Quirungo Grande and the 
Bay of Louren$o Marques, including the intermediate pomts of 
Quelimane, Sofalla, Bazaruto and Inhambane, though the longest stay 
should be made and the greatest attention concentrated on the pnndpal 
mouths of the Zambesi River, specially that of Luabo; the vmsel is 
also to call at Quelimane, there to wait the arrival of Dr* livingKone’s 
aq>edition. \ 

(13) In the course of the patrol, the ship must endeavour to in^de 
slave tcaflic as much as possible, in accordance with the Treaty of 5rd 
July 1842, between Portugal and Great Britain. Should any prize be 
captured, it must be sent, with all possible security, to Cape Town; 
but the Commander must remain with his ship off the coast of Quell*- 
mane so as to carry out the present instructions* 

(14) With regard to the payment of the crew of the ship engaged 
in this commission, the Commander is authorized to proceed to Urban 
[sic] in the English Colony of Natal, there to receive — ^in accordance 
with the legislation and regulations of the Exchequer at this point — 
the necessary amounts from such commercial firm as shall be indicated 
to him by the Portuguese Commissioner on the Joint Commission of 
the Cape of Good Hope, to which end he has been ordered to call at 
Cape Town* Should these payments be effected there (Durban) as is 
expected, the Commander is at once to advise the Governor-Graeral 
of Mozambique to that effect, when forwarding the official corres- 
pondence addressed to that official. 

li^ however, nothing has been said to him at Cape Town regarding 
die r^;ular payment of the expenses of his ship, he shall have per- 
mission to proceed to Mozambique every three months, there to 
receive the amounts in question* Instructions to this effect are being 
dispatched to the said Govemor-GeneraL _ 

(15) Provided the first two main parts of the Commission, con- 
tained in Articles 4 and ii are carried out, it is understood tSazt the 
Captain shall obey sudi instructions as may be conveyed to him by the 
Govemor^General of Mozambique. 
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No« 26, page loBb 
Si da Bandcita 

to: The Finance and Overseas Commissions 

Usha^ 

15 de Det(embro de 1858 

Senhores> 

A publica9io das viagens do Dr. Livingstone, modernamente 
effcituadas no interior da Africa Oriental e Occidental, e nas quaes 
elle faz uma vantajoza descripgio da riqueza e importancia das nossas 
Possessoes da Zambezia, tern por tal mode attraido a attenjio da 
Najio ingleza c do seu Governo, que consta terem ji partido para o 
Cabo da Boa Esperan^a, com destino para as proximidades d’aquellas 
nossas Possessdes, um grande numero de Missionarios inglezes com 
suas familias. 

O proprio Dr, Livingstone acha-se actualmente na Zambezia em 
uma nova explora0o, acompanhado de alguns individuos, nio tendo 
o Governo podido negar-se a conceder para isso licen^a que Ihe foi 
pedida pelo Governor inglez visto ter-se pretextado o intercsse da 
scicncia; dando todavia is Authoridades de Mozambique instrucjdes 
adequadas is circumstancias. 

Em presenza pois destas noticias, que sio de grave natureza, e de 
todas as mais que se podem v^r da copia junta extraida de diversos 
Officios do Commissario portuguez na Commissio Mixta portugueza 
e britannica estabelecida na Cidade do Cabo, nio pode o Goyemo 
deixat de tomar providencias tendentes a garantir a integridade das 
referidas Possessoes que elle v6 ameazada. 

Como meio de obstar a que subditos inglezes sc estabelezam em 
territorio portuguez, ou de Regulos que sejam subditos de Portugal 
por meio de contractos que consigam effeituar com elles formaado 
Colonias britannicas, deseja o Governo fazer partir para ali uma ou 
mais Colonias militares, otganizadas pela mesma maneira porque o 
foi a que rdtimamente partio para a Huila no interior de Mossamedes. 

Conhece bem o Governo que a Colonisazio livre portugueza era 
a que melhores resultados o£krecia; mas csta que hoje i impossivel 
s6 mais tarde se poderi effeituar, e no entretanto 4 indispensavel 
providendar a nenhum outro mdo sc apresenta ao Governo comb 
mais eflfcaz e prompto do que o indicado, e por isso pede scr habili- 
tado com a somma que julga por ora indispensavel para tal fim. 

O Governo deve inWmar igualmentc as Commissoes de que 
alguims prr^ostas Ihe teem sido apresentadas por parte de Agei^i^ 
de Sodedades Alkmies para a con<^sto de terrenos na Zambezi^ 
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afim de por dies screm colonisados e cultivados» e de que esti na 
inten$9[o de attender a taes ptopostas nos termos convtnientes. Mas 
a colonisa93lo portugueza deve exceder em numero a estrangeira para 
evitar que no fututo tenhamos graves embara 9 os a superar, 

Nestas circunstancias espera o Govemo que as commissdes pesando 
bem as considera^des que ^es apresenta neste memorando confidendal^ 
n9Lo deixarSio de concotrer com o seu parecer para que $e realise quanto 
antes a concessSlo dos meios que o Govemo pede: afim de que die 
possa fazer partir a dita Coionia abordo da Fragata D. Fernando, )i 
para tal servi 90 destinada no principio da proxima primavera, por ser 
esta a moagSiO mais propria para a ida d’aqudle vas de guerra, i para 
que a Coionia chegue a Zambezia na esta 92 lo em que os Europed[s nlo 
tern que rccear das febrcs do Paiz. 

Os motivos que o Govemo tern para nao dar publiddade ad^ que 
exp5e is Commissdes neste memorando serao certamente por 
reconheddas como justos e ponderozas, Sccrctaria d’Estado Wos 
Negodos da Marinha e Ultramar. 


TRANSLATION 

Lisbon^ 
December 1858 

The publication of journeys recently effected by Dr. Livingstone 
in the interior of East and West Africa, in which the author gives a 
glowing account of the natural wealth and importance of our posses- 
sions in Zambesia, has so engaged the attention of the British nation 
and government, that a great number of English missionaries and 
their families are reported to have left for the vidnity of those territories. 

Dr, Livingstone himself is at present in Zambesia, with some other 
persons, engaged in a fresh expedition. The Government was unable 
to refuse the necessary authorization requested by the British govern- 
ment, as the expedition was for alleged sdentific ends, but suitable 
instructions, in view of the particular drcumstances of the case, were 
given to the authorities in Mozambique. 

In face of the above report, which is of grave import, and of the 
other news contained in the endosed copy which is an extract of 
various dispatches from the Portuguese Commissioner at the joint 
Portuguese-British Commission sitting at Cape Town, the Govern- 
ment cannot fail to take steps to safeguard the said Possessions which 
diey consider threatened. As a means of preventing British subjects 
fcom setding in Portuguese territory or in the territory of native chiefs 
who are Portuguese subjects, by means of contracts which they may 
effect with them thus creating British settlements, the Government 
wishes to send out one or more military colonies organized in the 
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same way as the force recently dispatched to Huila in the interior of 
Mossamedes. 

The Government is well aware that free Portuguese colonhsation 
would be the best means of counteracting foreign infiltration. Un« 
fortunately, this type of colonization is as yet impossible and can only 
be c^ried out later. The Government can sec no other quick and 
efficient solution than the one proposed, and therefore beg to be 
supplied with the sum they deem indispensable for the putposc. 

The Government beg further to inform the Commissions that 
sundry proposals have been made to them by agents of German 
societies for the concession of land in 2jambesia, for the purpose of 
settlement and farming, and that they intend to give a favourable 
answer to these proposals, with the necessary safeguards. But Portu- 
guese colonization must be greater than the foreign settlements so 
that grave difficulties may not arise in the future. 

Under the circumstances, the Government hope that the Com- 
missions, after duly considering the reasons put forward in this con- 
fidential memorandum, will not fail to return a favourable answer and 
that the Government will be thus supplied with the means applied for, 
as soon as possible, so that they may send out the said Colony on board 
the frigate D. Fernando (which has been reserved for that purpose) at 
the beginning of the coming spring, this being the most suitable 
monsoon for the said vessel of war, in order that the Colony may reach 
Zambesia at the season when Europeans need not fear the fevers of 
the country. 

The reasons which lead the Government not to give publicity to 
the subject of this memorandum will no doubt be recognized by the 
Commissions. 


[XII] 

No. 26, p. 113 

Adriano Mauricio Guilherme Ferreri 
to : Governor-General of Mozambique 

Palam, 
31 de Maio de 1859 

Tendo o Governo de Sua Magestade pot Portaria dirigida ao 
Govemador Geral da Provincia de Mogambique em iB de Janeiro 
de 1858 Ordenado, que ao Dr. David Livingstone, e bem assim as 
pessoas da sua comitiva, fossem prestados todos ou auxilios powveis, 
para se levar a effeito a viagem de exploragao sdentifica ao intoior 
d’Afidca austral, de que aqti^e Vlajante havia sido encarregado pelo 
Governo Britanico; e constando neste Ministerio, que o mesmo 
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Viajaatc ten ptojectado formar nas viainhangas dc Tete una Peitoria 
Ingleza com o fim dc cxigit depois a livre communicate dcssa Feitoria 
com a foa do tio Zambese, abusando assim da generosidade com que o 
Govemo Pottuguea auxUbu a sua explorato» c da boa ft com que 
depoia Ihe concedco o Regio Exequatur dc Cbnsul Inglea cm Qudi- 
mane; Manda Sua Magestade El Rei, pela Secretaria d’Estado dos 
Negodoa da Matinha c Ultramar, que o Govemador Gferal da Pro- 
vinpa dc Mozambique tratc com toda a prudenjia, c per todos 05 
meios ao seu alcance, dc investigar quaes sejao os pianos do Dr« 
Livingstone, c dc evitar, que cllc leve a cflFeito aquelle de que ha 
suspeitas, ou quaesquer outros, que intentc sem a previa authoti 
do Govemo de Sua Magestade; a&n de se obstar a que elle escu^do 
com o Evangelho, e a scicncia se transforme de Viajante em ^n- 
quistador. ' 

TRANSLATION 

"Palace^ 
list May 1859 

Whereas His Majesty’s government, in an Ordinance dispatched 
to the Governor-General of the Province of Mozambique on x8th 
January, 1858, ordered that every assistance should be given to Dr. 
David Livingstone and to those of his party, to facilitate his exploring 
expedition into the interior of Southern Africa, which he was carrying 
out at the behest of the British government, and whereas this 
Ministry has been informed that the aforesaid traveller has planned to 
set up in the neighbourhood of Tete a British factory to the end that 
he may subsequently demand the right of free access from the said 
factory to the mouth of the Zlambcsi River, thus ill repaying the 
generous assistance given him by the Portuguese government and the 
good feiA in which Aat Government subsequently procured for him 
the Royal Exequatur for his appointment as British consul at Queli- 
mane; His Majesty the King hereby ordains, through the Secretariat of 
State for Marine and Overseas Affairs, that the Governor-General 
of the Province of Mozambique shall take, wi A the utmost Ascretion, 
every possible measure to find out what Ac plans of Dr. Livingstone 
may be and to prevent him from carrying out the suspected scheme or 
any oAers whiA he may attempt to put intojpcecution wiAout the 
previous consent of His Majesty’s government, so that he may not 
under cover of Ae Gospel or of Science, change his status of eiqplorer 
for Aat of a conqueror. 
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